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LETTERS  ON  THE  SOUTH. _ X.  ment  to  myself.  I  repeat  them  only  to  show  was  conceded  to  her,  and  which  she  conducted 

‘  -  *  *  the  temper  of  the  South ;  that  the  old  bitter-  with  such  dilipence  and  prudence,  like  the  wo- 

“THE  OID  KESTITCKV  HOME.”  ncss  is  Wearing  away,  and  that  Southern  men  man  in  the  Proverbs,  “rising  early  in  the  morn- 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Ohio— More  Hospitality—  |  quick  to  respond  to  patriotic  sentiments,  ing  and  putting  her  hands  to  the  distaff,”  that 
A  Company  of  Business  Me^How  Railroads  |  qj  course,  if  a  Northern  man  goes  South,  and  in  three  years  she  had  earned  enough  to  redeem 
?e^e«‘r.  trcnionle'lumentVrRjL"  abonl  is  rude  and  Offensive,  he  will  meet,  as  he  de-  her  secants  frorn  the  fate  that  was  impending 
ijonis-riiie- The  Old  Kentucky  Home— A  Bo-  serves,  sharp  rebuffs.  But  a  little  tact  and  over  them.  And,  said  my  informant,  forty 
man  Matron  and  her  Sons— “  A  Kentuckian  common-sense,  combined  with  genuine  good  years  after  I  saw  those  ver>’  negroes,  then  gray- 
kneeis  to  none  but  his  Ood.”  feeling,  will  go  far  to  remove  irritation,  and  headed  men,  lift  up  tenderly  the  coffin  that  con- 

A  visit  to  the  South  ends  when  the  traveller,  smooth  the  way,  not  only  to  “  reconciliation,”  tained  the  body  of  their  old  mistress  (to  whom, 
on  his  return,  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Ohio—  but  to  a  warmer  love  to  each  other  than  ever  as  they  were  free,  they  were  bound  by  no  al- 
the  old  border-line  between  the  Free  and  the  before,  and  to  the  great  country  to  which  they  legiance  but  that  of  love  and  gratitude),  and 
Slave  States.  Here  then  we  have  come  to  as  w’ell  as  we  belong.  with  streaming  eyes  carry  her  to  her  grave.” 

the  closing  chapter  of  our  story,  in  w'hich  we  But  enough  of  personalities.  The  carriages  This  touching  story  tempts  me  to  go  a  step 
shall  pay  our  respects  to  Kentucky,  as  we  have  are  at  the  door,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  farther,  and  to  say  that  this  noble  woman  was 
paid  them  to  Tennessee.  hours  we  are  driving  about  the  city.  How  the  mother  of  a  race  of  brave  men,  one  of 

When  we  walked  up  the  steps  and  into  the  beautiful  it  is,  with  its  wdde  streets  and  long  whom  lately  ruled  that  most  turbulent  element 
broad  hall  of  the  Galt  House  in  Louisville,  we  avenues,  lined  with  handsome  residences!  in  our  country,  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  in  which 
found  ourselves  in  as  comfortable  a  Hotel  as  They  have  not  yet  learned  the  New'  York  trying  and  difficult  position  he  showred  a  firm- 
one  need  to  find  in  any  city  of  the  land.  North  or  style  of  architecture,  which  piles  story  upon  ness  and  courage  worthy  of  such  a  mother. 
South.  Here,  as  everywhere  that  we  had  been,  story,  mounting  up  to  sky-parlors,  which  can  In  a  late  number  of  “The  Graphic”  of  this 
we  had  a  fresh  taste  of  Southern  hospitality,  only  be  reached  by  elevators!  Why  should  city,  I  find  the  following  notice  of  mother  and 
As  usual,  it  was  all  Mr.  Inman’s  doing.  No-  they,  so  long  as  they  have  room  to  spread  out  son : 

"body  knew  us,  but  many  knew  him,  and  for  his  nearer  the  warm  breast  of  mother  earth  ?  Al-  The  mother  of  ex-Gov.  Murray  of  Utah  w-as  a  re- 
sake  we  were  treated  as  “  of  the  family.”  He  is  most  universally  the  better  houses  stand  apart,  |  the^oML'^n^l^and 

connected  with  Louisville  in  a  business  way.  each  in  its  plot  of  ground,  with  light  and  air  and  one  of  her  sons  was  the  recent  Governor  of 
This  city  is  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  on  every  side ;  while  in  many  cases  the  open  Missouri.  When  I  first  saw  Mrs.  Murray,  it  was 
great  railway  systems  of  the  United  States,  lawns  bloom  with  flow'ers,  and  doors  and  win-  *9  her  own  beautiful  Kentucky  home  on  the  Ohio 
...  ...  i  *v.  j  -.u  i  .  •  •  -nri.  .  river.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  magnificent 

which  takes  its  name  from  the  two  cities  of  dowsare  wreathed  with  clustering  vines.  What  looking  couple  than  Col.  and  Mrs.  Murray.  The 

Louisville  and  Nashville,  which  it  was  first  magnificence  of  architecture  can  equal  this  latter  was  tall  and  stately,  almost  statuesque  in 
formed  to  connect,  but  which  is  no  longer  lim-  natural  beauty  ?  In  riding  about  Louisville,  her  beauty.  She  was  a  veritable  grande  dame,  but 

ited  to  the  distance  between  them,  but  reaches  I  felt  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  as  in  our  most  tempered  with  the  sweetest  gentle- 

iTOu  w  LUC  ,  1  1.  m  ness.  She  was,  moreover,  a  woman  of  great  Intel- 

out  Si  h&nd  to  its  sister  city  on  the  Ohio,  Cin-  beautiful  New  Enf^land  cities,  such,  for  exam-  and  character.  Another  8o;i  by  hei;  lir^'t  mar- 
cinnati;  and  another  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mis-  pie,  as  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  Spring-  riage  was  a  brilliant  young  feliow,  brave  and  dash- 
sissippi'  and  through  these  points  (together  field.  Mass.  These  homes,  so  beautiful  with-  ing  as  a  knight  of  old,  who  sacrificed  himself  years 
with  its ’own  centre,  Louisville)  connecte  with  out  and  so  happy  within,  are  a  nation’s  seen-  S"lwallowld  up 

twenty-two  trunk  lines  to  the  East;  while  be-  rity.  We  may  have  strikes  in  cities,  with  unselfish,  misguided  souls  of  the  Souih.  rii  chiv 
yond  St.  Louis,  it  reaches  away  to  Kansas  City  scenes  of  confusion  and  disorder ;  but  that  na-  airy.  Young  Crittenden,  in  company  with  other 
on  the  extreme  border  of  Missouri.  But  its  tion  is  safe  which  is  “  fast-anehored  ”  by  mil-  leadera  of  the  expedition,  was  captured  and  sen- 

....  .  .  .  •  .u  u..  *1 _ 1-  .u  1 _  tenced  to  death.  One  by  one,  at  sunrise,  his  corn- 

chief  development  has  been  in  the  Southwest,  lions  of  happy  homes.  ^  ^  ^  rades  stood  before  a  line  of  Cuban  nlies,  and  at 

in  whieh  direction  it  extends  to  New  Orleans,  Of  public  institutions,  Louisville  has  its  full  the  order  knelt  and  received  a  volley  in  their  ill- 
and  has  leased  other  roads  which  it  did  not  own,  share.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  fated  breasts.  When  Crittenden’s  turn  came,  he 
that  it  might  bring  them  all  under  one  con-  carriage  with  an  excellent  Presbyterian  elder,  hfsTod,^Sld  despite"^^^^^^^^^ 

trol,  until,  in  the  flowery  language  of  a  South-  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  fine  school  build-  orders,  he  received  the  fatal  shots  erect  and  mo- 
em  eulogist,  “  it  stretches  its  Briarean  arms  ings,  with  hospitals  and  asylums,  which  show-  tionless.  Years  ago  the  favorite  song  in  drawing- 
over  thirteen  States,  and  joins  with  bands  of  ed  that  the  work  of  charity  is  not  forgotten  by  rooms  throughout  Kentucky  and  the  South  was  a 
,tecl  the  water,  ol  the  Lake,  to  the  oranke  the  warm  Southern  heart.  KiS„rKt“e'’:  Jlrr.'" 

groves  of  the  Gulf.”  Of  this  company,  Mr.  If  we  say  this  of  the  city,  what  shall  we  say  less  young  spirit.  Mrs.  Murray  was  revered  and 
Inman  and  Mr.  Rutter  are  Directors ;  and  of  the  State  and  the  people  ?  Kentucky  is  the  honored  by  all  who  knew  her. 
hence  the  President  and  those  of  the  Directors  daughter  of  Virginia,  and  a  proud  mother  The  sons  of  such  a  mother  could  not  but  be 
who  live  in  Louisville,  were  early  on  hand  to  makes  a  proud  daughter.  Meet  Kentuckians  brave.  They  have  shown  their  courage  in  most 
show  us  attentions,  which  included  a  luncheon  where  you  will,  at  home  or  abroad,  you  find  difficult  circumstances.  Gov.  Crittenden  of 
at  the  PendennisClub.  As  this  was  a  company  them  proud  of  their  State.  They  are  eloquent  Missouri  had  a  i)eculiar  work  to  perform.  The 
of  business  men,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of  its  natural  beauty  and  fertility,  and  — if  western  part  of  that  State  was  infested  with 
that  there  would  be  any  other  talking  than  in  they  do  not  all  go  to  the  extent  of  the  negro  gangs  of  robbers,  who,  secreting  themselves  in 
the  way  of  conversation,  and  I  thought  I  should  preacher,  who  could  find  no  description  of  the  darkest  and  loneliest  places  of  the  forest, 
escape  this  time ;  but  as  we  were  about  to  rise  heaven  so  satisfactory  to  his  imagination  as  lay  in  wait  for  railway  trains,  whicli  they 
from  the  table,  there  came  round  a  note  writ-  that  “it  was  a  Kentucky  kiml  of  a  place,”  yet —  brought  to  a  halt  by  obstructions  on  the 
ten  in  “that  fine  Roman  hand”  with  which  I  should  there  be  found  any  word  of  Scripture  track,  and  then  shot  the  engineers,  and  “went 
had  become  so  familiar,  saying  that  “a  few  to  warrant  a  Biblical  argument,  I  verily  be-  through  ”  the  passengers  in  the  most  approved 
remarks  would  be  in  order,”  and  that  I  must  lieve  that  their  theologians  would  enter  the  ,  style  of  highwaymen.  Such  was  the  terror  in¬ 
remember  that  this  was  a  gathering  of  railroad  field  to  prove  that  the  original  Paradise  created  spired  by  these  frequent  raids,  that  many  trav- 
men,  and  whatever  was  said  should  be  in  view  for  man  was  in  the  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Ken-  ellers  avoided  the  State.  And  yet  it  was  a  most 
of  that  fact.  This  was  not  only  setting  me  go-  tucky !  That  region  is  indeed  a  Paradise  now—  difficult  task  to  seize,  convict,  and  punish  the 
ing  again,  but  switching  me  off  on  a  new  track,  a  Paradise  “  after  the  fall. ”  Taking  the  east-  robbers.  How  difficult  we  may  judge  by  re- 
Having  a  subject  thus  given  me,  I  made  such  em  portion  of  the  State,  which  borders  on  the  i  membering  how  many  years  it  took  the  Italian 
response  as  I  could,  saying  (what  was  not  mere  Ohio,  and  of  w’hich  Lexington  is  the  centre,  it  j  Government  to  put  down  brigandage  in  Cala- 
compliment,  but  sincere  conv'iction)  that  rail-  is  a  land  as  beautiful  as  can  be  found  beneath  bria  and  Sicily.  The  attempt  was  connecUid 
roads  are  the  pioneers  of  civilization;  that  the  sun.  The  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  and  the  with  great  personal  dangers.  The  Governor 
they  do  more  for  the  development  of  a  coun-  earth  yields  her  increase  in  abundance  for  the  was  in  constant  receipt  of  threats  of  assassi- 
try  than  almost  any  other  single  agency.  The  wants  of  man.  The  possessors  have  grown  nation.  But  he  never  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
growth  of  our  country,  great  as  it  might  still  rich,  as  they  show,  not  only  by  their  broad  executed  his  trust  so  effectively  that  to-day 
have  been  from  other  causes,  had  been  im-  acres  and  fat  cattle  and  blooded  horses,  but  by  Missouri  has  peace  and  quietness  in  all  her 
mensely  accelerated  by  the  stimulus  of  these  their  stately  mansions,  surrounded  by  wide  borders. 


tions  of  men. 

This  good  effect  of  railroads  was  entirely  in- 


A  still  more  difficult  task  was  that  in  Utah, 
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Hear  Evamjelist :  It  is  often  a  relief  to  a  trav- 


national  roads,  which  ploughed  up  the  prai-  lawns  and  shaded  by  magnificent  trees.  A,  still  more  difficult  task  was  that  in  Utah, 

ries,  and  cut  their  way  through  the  forest,  pen-  As  wo  come  closer  to  a  people,  and  get  a  as  the  Mormons  were  numbered  by  tens  of 
etrating  the  wilderness,  “where  no  man  was,”  nearer  view  of  them  by  seeing  their  home-life,  thousands.  But  Gov.  Murray  had  had  a  train- 
a,nd  there  opened  new  regions  for  the  habita-  it  may  help  us  in  our  present  study  to  intro-  ing  in  war.  He  was  a  gallant  officer  in  the 
tions  of  men.  duee  a  quiet  domestic  scene.  Union  army,  and  after  Kilpatrick  was  wound- 

This  good  effect  of  railroads  was  entirely  in-  Some  years  ago  a  picture  was  exhibited  in  ed,  had  command  of  the  cavalry  in  Sherman’s 
dependent  of  the  motives  of  the  builders.  New  York,  painted  by  my  dear  friend,  Eastman  March  to  the  Sea.  When  he  went  to  Utah, 
Such  enterprises  were  not  set  on  foot  as  a  Johnson,  who  is  so  justly  famous  for  his  “  into-  people  found  that  they  had  no  child  to  deal 
work  of  benevolence,  but  as  a  matter  of  busi-  riors,”  entitled  “The  Old  Kentuckv  Home.”  with,  no  weak  Governor  who  could  be  either 
ness,  as  men  engage  in  any  other  lawful  occu-  But  it  was  only  part  of  a  home,  and  the  poor-  frightened  or  fooled.  While  he  did  them  no 
pation.  But  no  matter  for  that.  Even  though  est  part,  though  not  perhaps  the  least  joyous,  injustice,  he  held  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand, 
their  projectors  might  have  been  animated  In  the  rear  of  an  old  mansion  were  the  negro  They  gnashed  their  teeth  at  him,  but  at  the 
only  by  sordid  and  selfish  motiv'es,  they  quarters,  against  which  rested  a  “  lean-to  ”  same  time  “  w’alked  softly  ”  before  him.  The 
“builded  better  than  they  knew,”  and  in  the  which  showed  signs  of  the  ravages  of  time,  best  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of  his 
end  the  country  at  large  reaped  the  benefit  of  The  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  side  had  fallen  administration,  was  the  universal  regret  of  the 
the  great  works  which  they  completed.  The  out ;  but  this  uncovered  side  disclosed  a  fire-  Gentiles  at  his  retirement.  Such  sons  are  liv- 
men  passed  away,  but  the  works  remained  to  place  that  suggested  the  “hoe-cake  baking,”  ing  witnesses  to  the  great  qualities  of  her 
be  the  inheritance  of  after  generations.  which  once  made  that  old  kitchen  a  scene  of  whose  blood  flows  in  their  veins— one  who  was 

In  our  country  railroads  had  a  political  as  daily  festivity,  and  caused  the  black  faces  to  more  than  a  Roman  matron,  an  American  mo- 
well  as  commercial  value.  They,  and  they  shine  as  they  gleamed  in  the  firelight.  In  front  ther. 

only,  could  prevent  our  Union  of  States  from  of  this  “  chimney-piece  ”  was  a  group  which  But  here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  letter,  while 
becoming  unwieldy  the  larger  it  grew,  and  might  well  have  made  a  study  for  a  painter,  many  things  which  I  would  have  said  are  still 
dropping  apart  by  the  fact  of  its  enormous  ex-  An  old  darkey,  leaning  back  in  his  seat,  was  unwritten.  I  shall  have  to  take  one  more  let- 
tension.  That  would  have  been  our  greatest  playing  on  a  banjo,  while  the  mistress  of  his  ter  to  depict  some  further  traits  of  The  Ken- 
danger,  had  not  these  roads,  keeping  pace  with  affections  was  seabed  at  his  feet,  and  the  pick-  tuckians  :  theiu  few  faults  and  many  virtues. 
the  increase  of  population,  or  a  little  in  ad-  aninnies  were  sc-attered  around.  A  negro  mo-  H.  M.  F. 

vance  of  it,  reached  out  to  each  new  State  and  ther,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  leaned  out  of 

Territory,  connecting  it  at  once  with  the  seat  an  upper  window  to  catch  the  entrancing  mel-  yisiTS 

of  government,  and  with  the  long-settled  and  ody,  or  perhaps  to  keep  watch  of  a  young  man  LANE  VND  HIS  NATIVE  TENNESSEE 

populous  States,  and  so  bound  all  parts  of  the  and  maiden  who  were  making  love  in  a  corner.  i  ^  ^  ^  _  i  i  i 

country  together.  Thus  the  Union  ha<l  grown.  The  only  white  faces  that  appeared  were  those  Hear  Eraiujelist:  It  is  often  a  relief  to  a  trav- 
not  from  without,  but  from  within ;  not  sud-  of  two  ladies  of  the  family,  who  peeped  out  of  eller  to  speak  of  what  he  sees  and  hears.  Since 
denly  and  violently  by  acquisitions  of  new  ter-  a  garden  door,  and  smiled  with  delight  at  the  leaving  my  home  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  I 
ritory,  but  by  the  safe  process  of  gradual  in-  scene.  It  was  a  picture  of  the  old  plantation  have  spent  a  few  days  at  Lane  Seminary  in 
crease,  till  it  had  crossed  the  continent,  stretch-  days,  when  these  careless,  happy  creatures,  at  Cincinnati.  I  attended  several  of  the  examin¬ 
ing  its  mighty  expanse  from  the  broad  Atlantic  the  first  touch  of  the  banjo,  would  go  off  into  ations  before  the  anniversary  on  Tuesday  and 
to  the  broader  Pacific.  spasms  of  delight,  would  sing  a  song  or  dance  Wednesday,  May  4th  and  5th.  It  was  greatly 

Nor  was  this  all  that  was  to  be  said  for  rail-  a  jig,  while  masters  and  mistresses  looked  on  gratifying  to  witness  the  evidences  of  careful 
roads  and  their  builders.  What  they  had  done  indulgently  at  the  irrepressible  gayety  of  the  and  thorough  instruction  and  diligent  study 
for  our  country,  they  would  do  for  other  coun-  simple  African  race.  It  was  a  pretty  way  to  that  appeared  in  those  examinations.  A  re¬ 
tries.  I  had  seen  what  English  railroads  had  suggest  the  relation  of  kindliness  and  sympa-  cent  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  after 
done  in  India:  Russian  railroads  were  now  thy  which  united  the  two  classes  together;  an  examination  of  the  senior  and  graduating 
penetrating  Central  Asia;  and  wherever  they  “the  high”  made  happy  by  seeing  the  happi-  class  in  theology,  expressed  on  the  spot  his 
came,  they  would  prove  agencies  of  civiliza-  ness  of  “the  humble.”  hearty  endorsement  of  the  views  that  had  been 

don.  The  great  men  of  modem  times  were  This  gives  us  a  picture  of  masb'r  and  servant  avowed  by  the  students,  and  gave  them  his  a.s- 
not  soldiers,  but  engineers;  not  the  captains  which  is  not  according  to  our  usual  idea  of  sla-  surance  that  if  they  preached  such  doctrines 
of  armies,  but  the  captains  of  industry ;  who  very,  but  which  had  its  counterpart  in  thou-  when  they  should  go  forth,  the  churches  would 
were  reconstructing  the  face  of  the  earth ;  by  sands  of  Southern  homes.  The  wrong  of  sla-  be  fully  satisfied  with  their  teachings.  The  ex- 
whose  gigantic  labors  “  the  valleys  were  exalt-  very  was  in  the  power  whieh  it  gave  to  the  amining  committee  from  the  Presbyteries,  gave 
ed  and  the  hills  were  made  low,”  to  the  end,  owner,  and  which,  if  he  were  a  hard  master,  a  like  expression  of  their  satisfaction  with  all 
as  I  fully  believed,  of  “  casting  up  a  highwaj'  permitted  him  to  carry  it  to  the  extreme  of  the  examinations  of  the  several  classes  in  his- 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.”  cruelty.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  tory,  exegesis,  practical  theology,  and  system- 

Having  run  into  this  moral  strain,  I  could  that  this  power  was  always  abused.  On  the  atic  theologj'. 
not  but  say  one  word  (as  it  was  the  last  I  could  contrary,  masters  and  mistresses  often  felt  a  The  vacancy  in  the  Chair  of  Practical  Theol- 
say  in  the  South)  of  the  Country  that  was  so  great  affection  and  tenderness  for  those  of  the  ogy  occasioned  by  the  sudden  death  of  Dr. 
dear  to  us  all— dearer  than  ever  by  the  suffer-  subject  race  with  whom  they  had  been  brought  James  Eells,  was  deplored  by  all.  On  every 
ings  through  which  she  had  passed ;  lately  torn  up  from  childhood,  and  whose  fate  was  so  close-  side  I  heard  this  event  spoken  of  as  a  sad  afllic- 
asunder  by  civil  war,  but  now  at  last  happily  ly  bound  up  with  their  own  ;  and  cases  were  not  tion  to  the  Seminary  and  the  whole  community, 
reunited,  and  bound  together,  not  only  with  wanting  in  which  they  tried  to  protect  these  as  well  as  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  Board 
bands  of  iron,  but  by  millions  of  loyal  and  helpless  creatUH'S,  even  when  they  were  them-  of  Trustees  were  unable  to  answer  the  (iue.s- 
loving  hearts;  and  which  we  devoutly  prayed  .selves  overwhelmed  with  disaster.  One  of  this  tion.  Who  shall  take  his  place  V  The  man  will 
might  remain  forever  “one  and  inseparable.”  kind,  whieh  has  recently  come  to  our  knowl-  not  be  easily  found.  A  future  meeting  of  the 
This  I  said  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  edge,  we  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers.  Board  is  to  be  called  to  hear  and  consider  the 
because  it  was  in  my  heart,  hardly  thinking  More  than  half  a  centuiy- ago  there  lived  in  report  of  a  special  conimittee  on  this  question, 
whom  I  addressed.  Had  I  known,  I  might  Kentucky  a  lady  in  whom  were  united  several  The  Board  at  its  late  meeting  determined  with 
have  hesitated,  for  fear  of  giving  offence :  for  honored  names- those  of  her  father  and  grand-  entire  unanimity  and  with  strong  hope,  to 
here,  as  at  New  Orleans,  I  was  among  (’onfed-  father,  both  distinguished  in  the  early  history  make  an  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  Semin- 
erutes.  Before  me  sat  General  Basil  Duke, the  of  the  State,  and  that  of  her  husband,  a  bro-  ary,  if  possible,  within  three  years;  and  it  was 
brother-in-law  of  the  noted  chief,  John  Mor-  ther  of  John  J.  Crittenden,  who  was  second  in  understood  that  at  least  one-third,  perhaps 
gan,  with  whom  he  made  the  famous  raid  into  yiopular  favor  only  to  Henry  Clay.  Her  hus-  one-half,  of  this  amount  was  already  almost  in 
Ohio,  where  he  was  captured  and  imprisoned  band  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  leaving  his  sight,  one  member  of  the  Board  having  signi- 
at  Columbus  six  months!  Such  a  man  might  young  widow  with  an  insolvent  estate  and  five  fied  his  intention  to  give  two-fifths  of  the  sum 
not  relish  allusions  to  the  past,  yet  I  had  hart  1-  children.  Conii>elled  thus  early  in  life  to  face  proposed,  if  the  whole  should  be  made  up. 
ly  sat  down  before  he  rushed  up  to  me  with  a  hard  future,  her  anxiety,  next  to  that  for  her  The  skies  of  Lane  are  brightening,  even  under 
open  arms,  and  seemed  ready  to  embrace  me.  own  children,  was  for  her  servants,  who  were  the  cloud  of  sorrow  that  now  hangs  over  it. 

If  he  had  done  so,  I  should  have  returned  it  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  sheriff  and  sold,  to  The  .Anniversary  or  Commencement  on  May 
with  a  heartiness  that  would  have  satisfied  the  be  taken  South  to  the  plantations  of  the  Lower  6th,  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest.  Thir- 
most  warm-blooded  Kentuckian.  Others  came  Mississippi.  In  such  a  crisis  this  brave  woman  teen  young  men  were  graduated,  five  of  whom 
up,  saying,  “  I  want  to  take  vour  hand,”  and  stood  between  them  and  the  law  as  their  pro  made  excellent  addresses,  some  of  which,  both 
“If  men  like  you  would  come  down  South,  tector.  She  asked  only  that  she  might  be  al-  as  to  matter  and  manner,  are  seldom  surpass- 
they  would  do  a  world  of  good.”  I  hope  my  lowed  the  management  of  a  factory  belonging  ed  in  such  exercises.  The  diplomas  were  pre¬ 
readers  will  not  think  me  so  foolish  as  to  to  the  estate,  called  a  “rope-walk,”  that  made  sented  by  Dr.  Evans  in  the  room  of  the  lament- 
repeat  these  words  because  of  the  compli-  a  coarse  cloth  for  the  baling  of  cotton,  which  ed  Prof.  Eells.  Dr.  Evans  at  the  close  address- 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  MINNEAPOLIS, 

IN  WHICH  TUB  ASSBMBLV  MBBT8. 

If  our  Presbyterian  readers,  scattered  as  they  many  of  whom  may  have  had  their  own  bur- 
are  all  over  the  country  and  indeed  over  the  dens  to  carry. 

world,  cannot  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Westminster  has  been  a  mother  of  churches. 
General  Assembly,  they  will  at  least  be  glad  to  though  she  may  seem  a  youthful  mother.  Her 
look  upon  that  venerable  body/rom  the  outside  beloved  pastor.  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample,  went  to  Min- 
— to  see  where  it  meets,  to  look  upon  the  walls  neapolis  as  a  Home  Missionary  about  twenty 
within  which  it  gathers  this  very  morniqg  to  years  ago,  and  this  fine  structure  tells  of  his 
open  its  sessions  by  a  solemn  act  of  w'orship  to  success,  but  by  no  means  tells  all  that  he  has 
Almighty  God.  For  the  above  plate  our  ac-  done  as  a  w'ise  man  of  affairs,  as  well  as  an 
knowledgements  are  due  to  Mr.  Donaldson  of  able  preacher,  who  was  always  solicitous  that 
“The  Interior.”  This  handsome  edifice  is  a  the  spiritual  temple  should  keep  even  growth, 
worthy  type  of  the  enterprise  of  the  city  which  and  more,  with  the  material.  According  to  the 
it  adorns.  It  is  substantial  and  spacious,  with  last  annual  report,  which  is  up  to  April,  the 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  church  received  within  the  year  thirty-seven 
convenience.  It  was  dedicated  a  little  more  by  examination,  and  ninety-two  by  letter,  giv- 
than  three  years  ago,  and  nearly  or  quite  free  ing  a  total  of  883  members  over  all  losses  by 
of  debt.  Some  improvements  were,  liowever,  death  or  dismission.  The  year’s  financial 
necessary,  which  would  cost  $25,009  more.  The  showing  is  given  in  round  amounts  as  follows : 
congregation  paused  for  a  little  before  attack-  collected  for  congregational  expenses,  $12,062 ; 
ing  this  additional  burden,  but  not  long.  As  it  subscription  (new)  for  debt,  $24,423;  collected 
was  a  necessary  expenditure,  in  order  to  the  for  benevolence,  $11,829;  total,  i’548,315.  A 
completion  of  the  task  they  had  undertaken,  grand  and  worthy  work  is  thus  lieing  carried 
their  attention  was  called  to  it  one  Sabbath  forward,  the  spirit  and  interest  in  which  we 
morning,  Nov.  29th  last,  at  the  close  of  the  us-  trust  may  be  increased  among  them,  through 
ual  service,  by  a  clear  statement  from  their  the  hospitality  which  they  are  now  extending 
pastor,  and  the  whole  amount  was  raised  in  to  the  whole  Church.  The  meeting  of  the  As- 
half  an  hour!  This  was  a  noble  liberality  on  sembly  which  begins  on  this  20th  of  May,  will 
the  part  of  a  congregation  of  business  men,  probably  continue  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 


ing  the  class  in  the  affecting  words  of  Dr.  Eells 
which  were  delivered  by  him  to  the  graduates 
five  years  ago.  Aft(>r  these  exercises  were  con¬ 
cluded,  an  eloquent  and  deeply  impressive 
memorial  address  was  given  by  Prof.  E.  D. 
Morris,  D.D.,  which  is  soon  to  be  given  to  the 
public,  as  it  should  be.  [A  fuller  report  of  the 
Commencement  at  Lane,  which  is  crowded  out 
this  w'eek,  contains  extracts  from  this  most  in¬ 
teresting  address.] 

The  meetings  of  the  alumni  were  unusually 
interesting  this  year,  although  not  as  fully  at¬ 
tended  as  on  some  former  occasions.  A  fresh 
and  special  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  expressed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  association  that  were  present,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  put  forth  more  earnest  efforts  in 
the  future  for  the  welfare  of  this  honored 
S<!hool  of  the  Prophets. 

I  find  in  this  Southern  portion  of  our  beloved 
Church,  especially  in  East  Tennessee,  many 
signs  of  progress.  Maryville  College  has  now 
more  students  on  its  catalogue  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  completion  of  the  $100,000  fund  two 
or  three  years  ago,  has  added  largely  to  its  ca¬ 
pacity  of  usefulness.  It  is  doing  a  great  work 
for  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  Tennes¬ 
see.’  Its  faculty  consists  of  industrious  and 
capable  men,  and  its  students,  though  general¬ 
ly  from  the  poorer  class  of  the  people,  give 
promise  of  high  usefulness,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  being  Christians,  and  many  of  them 
looking  forward  to  the  ministry. 

I  have  been  conscious  of  an  unusual  sense  of 
gratitude  to  God  in  seeing  such  tokens  of  pro-  i 
gress  in  this  institution,  which  from  a  small  I 
beginning  in  my  native  county,  and  where  I 
was  in  infancy  consecrated  to  God  in  baptism 
by  its  first  President,  Dr.  Isaac  Anderson,  has 
struggled  through  difficulties,  serious  and 
long-continued,  and  has  now  through  the  ben¬ 
evolence  of  such  men  as  William  E.  Dodge, 
Dr.  Sylvester  Millard,  William  Thaw,  and  Pre¬ 
served  Smith,  at  last  gained  an  assured  perma¬ 
nence  and  established  power  for  good.  Mary¬ 
ville  College  still  needs  help,  and  must  have  it, 
to  accomplish  well  the  great  work  set  before  it. 
Its  friends  in  this  region  are  for  the  most  [lart 
poor,  but  they  are  strong-hearted  friends  of 
humanity  and  of  God.  I  am  sure  if  many  of 
our  Christian  men  of  wealth  at  the  North  could 
visit  Maryville,  and  see  what  this  institution  is 
doing  and  promises  to  do  for  the  Church  and 
for  our  common  country,  it  would  not  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  languish  for  lack  of  means  to  sustain 
its  professors,  erect  needful  buildings,  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  adequate  library.  May  its  earnest  ap¬ 
peals  be  heard  and  generously  regarded. 

Fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  would  en¬ 
able  many  a  young  man  to  pursue  a  regular 
course  of  study  here,  with  the  severe  economy 
tiuit  is  often  practiced  by  students  who  are  re¬ 
solved  to  have  an  education  at  any  sacrifice. 
Let  this  be  remembered  by  those  benevolent 
men  and  women  who  have  only  a  small  amount 
to  spare  for  the  cause  of  Christian  education. 
There  are  now  on  the  roll  of  the  College,  in¬ 
cluding  the*  Preparatory  Department,  290  stu¬ 
dents,  nine  of  them  colored  young  men  who 
are  exemplary  in  deportment,  and  fully  up  to 
the  average  grade  in  point  of  scholarship. 

I  have  just  been  on  the  Observatory  of  the 
College,  ninety  feet  from  the  ground,  where 
mountains  are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  and 
a  view  may  be  taken  of  surroundings  that  is 
seldom  equalled  in  beauty  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  soil  here  is  thin,  and  farm¬ 
ing  is  not  profitable,  but  the  air  is  pure  and 
healthful;  gushing  springs  are  numerous,  and 


bright  brooks  and  rivers  wind  everywhere 
among  the  hills  and  mountains.  Knoxville, 
an  old  and  now  growing  city  of  about  30,000  in¬ 
habitants,  is  sixteen  miles  north  of  Maryville, 
and  may  be  reached  by  railroad  in  less  than  an 
hour.  The  surrounding  mountains  abound  in 
coal,  iron,  and  excellent  timber.  A  railroad 
extends  westward  from  Knoxville  to  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  and  eastward  through  North  Carolina, 
and  another  runs  north  over  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  which  will  soon  be  finished  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  is  now  connected  with  a  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Louisville.  With  increased  capital  and 
enterprise.  East  Tennessee  will  ere  long  be¬ 
come  a  prosperous  section  of  our  great  country. 

There  is  a  school  in  Maryville  for  colored 
children  and  youth,  conducted  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  a  college  of  the  same  class  in 
Knoxville,  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
Presbyterians.  The  prejudice  against  white 
men  and  women  who  teach  in  colored  schools, 
is  gradually  wearing  away.  In  Blount  county 
(styled  in  Tennessee  “the  loyal  county  ”)  the 
battle  has  been  fought,  and  substantially  won, 
for  the  impartial  education  of  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple,  although  the  color  line  has  not  yet  been 
entirely  obliterated  in  the  schools  of  this  re¬ 
gion.  Our  Church  is  not  doing  its  part  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Freedmen  in  the  South.  This  is  felt 
and  deeply  regretted  by  our  ministers  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  South.  A  new  zeal  on  this  subject  is 
demanded  for  our  country’s  sake,  as  well  as 
for  the  Church’s  sake.  R.  W.  P. 

Maryvlllo,  Tenn.,  May  10,  1888. 

THE  REV.  ELISHA  BALLANTINE,  LL.D. 

Hear  Hr.  Field,:  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  an  article  in  The  New  York  Evangelist  of 
May  6th,  giving  an  obituary  sketch  of  Dr.  Bal- 
lantine,  principally  from  an  address  at  his  fun¬ 
eral  by  President  Tuttle.  He  speaks  of  him  as 
the  Greek  Professor  at  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens,  and  pays  a  high  tribute  to  his  scholar¬ 
ship  and  his  ability  and  success  as  a  professor, 
and  to  his  charaider  in  every  regard  and  rela¬ 
tion.  Your  correspondent  thinks  he  may  lay 
claim  to  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  him,  if 
he  was  the  Rev.  E.  Ballantine  who  w'as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at 
Prince  Edward  Court  House  in  Virginia  fifty 
years  and  more  ago,  associated  with  Rev. 
George  A.  Baxter,  D.D.,  President,  and  Profs. 
Taylor  and  Goodrich.  In  the  great  contest 
that  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837-8, 
Dr.  Baxter  was  a  member  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  that  exscinded  the  “Four  Synods”; 
but  his  associate  professors  differed  with  him 
in  judgment  and  action,  and  the  difference  cost 
them  their  places. 

Dr.  Ballantine  married  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Watkins,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  and  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

If  Dr.  Tuttle  can  give  an  account  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  hi.s  friend,  it  will  interest  another  friend 
who  was  his  fellow-presbyter  and  fellow-pro- 
testant.  S.  B.  S.  B. 

The  report  signed  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Butler  and 
others,  on  Missionary  Publications,  is  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  special  interest  to  the  Assembly  ami 
to  the  whole  Church.  As  will  be  seen,  it  touches 
many  points,  and  with  pertinence  and  candor. 

Mr.  George  W.  Carleton  has  retired  from  the 
publishing  firm  of  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.,  after 
an  active  career  in  the  book  trade  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  will  go  abroad.  The 
remaining  partner,  Mr.  G.  W.  Dillingham,  will 
continue  the  business. 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Brooklyn,  May  13,  1886. 

The  twenty-first  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society,  held  last  even¬ 
ing,  was  a  splendid  success.  Dr.  William  M. 
Taylor’s  spacious  Broadway  Tabernacle  was 
completely  filled,  and  by  an  audience  of  the 
best  material.  The  Quaker  bonnet  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  Rebekah  Collins  was  visible,  as  usual, 
upon  the  platform  among  the  veterans.  Mr. 
Sankey  conducted  the  service  of  song,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  R.  Wells  offered  prayer.  When 
the  stalwart  figure  of  Senator  Colquitt  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  platform,  the  whole  assembly  rose 
and  gave  him  a  rousing  welcome.  The  emi¬ 
nent  Georgian  who  has  lately  become  so  prom¬ 
inent  as  an  advocate  of  local  prohibition,  is  a 
tall,  ruddy-cheeked,  and  athletic  man,  whose 
smooth  chin,  and  hair  but  slightly  tinged  with 
gray,  hatrdly  give  the  impression  that  he  has 
reached  three-score.  Colquitt  is  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  Georgia  civilian,  and  was  a  col¬ 
lege  student  at  Princeton  while  I  was  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  A  staunch  Methodist, 
he  never  conceals  his  strong  religious  convic¬ 
tions  before  any  audience. 

His  speech  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
old  style  of  Southern  stump  oratory.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  it  become  obsolete.  With  a 
rich,  melodious  voice,  he  threw  himself  into 
his  theme,  with  long,  swinging  sentences,  oc¬ 
casionally  bursting  into  a  vehemence  that 
made  the  house  ring  again.  He  discussed  the 
current  objections  to  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  when  he  shouted  out  “  If 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  any  city  depends 
upon  ruined  homes  and  broken  hearts,  upon 
woman’s  tears  and  orphans’  miseries,  upon 
the  destruction  of  its  sons  and  the  damnation 
of  immortal  souls,  then  let  that  city  perish  /  ” 
the  sentence  went  like  chain-lightning  through 
the  audience.  He  told  us  that  nine  hundred 
young  men  of  Atlanta  banded  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  carry  the  election  for  “  Suppression,” 
and  will  be  the  Committee  of  Vigilance  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  when  it  goes  into  effect  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  He  feels  very  confident  of  its  enforce¬ 
ment,  one  great  argument  for  such  stringent 
laws  in  the  South  being  the  weakness  of  the 
negro  freedmen  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the 
dram-shop.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mead  also  gave  us 
a  very  eloquent  talk  on  his  experiences  in 
preaching  Temperance  among  the  negroes. 
Prohibition  is  not  a  party  (juestion  in  the 
South.  It  is  presented,  ns  it  ought  always  to 
be,  on  its  own  merits.  A  delegate  from  Rhode 
Island  gave  us  an  account  of  the  way  in  which 
that  little  State  was  lately  carried  so  sweeping- 
ly  for  suppression  of  the  saloons.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Democrats  voted  for  Prohibition ! 

The  year  just  closed  is  the  most  prosperous 
our  National  Temperance  Society  has  ever 
known.  The  receipts  have  been  $63,513;  the 
number  of  Sunday-school  books  printed  up  to 
this  time  is  360,000.  Every  phase  of  the  tem¬ 
perance  question  —  medical,  social,  religious, 
and  political— is  presented  in  the  various  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Society.  But  the  way  is  yet 
open  for  some  powerful  pen  to  portray  the 
tragedies  of  the  bottle  as  Mrs.  Stowe  portrayed 
the  woes  of  chattel-slavery  in  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  It  is  a  discreditable  fact  that  the 
grand  meeting  of  last  evening  is  entirely  ig¬ 
nored  by  some  of  the  daily  papers  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  others  is  belittled  by  a  brief,  con¬ 
temptuous  paragraph.  Scandals,  suicides,  etc., 
find  full  mention ;  but  a  meeting  in  which  a 
distinguished  United  States  Senator  took  part, 
and  a  movement  which  has  triumphed  in  sev¬ 
eral  States,  is  ignored  with  contempt.  The 
real  truth  is  that  the  political  journals  are  as 
afraid  as  death  of  the  movement,  and  would 
like  to  toss  the  bomb  out  of  the  wirylows  of 
editorial  -  rooms,  conventions,  and  Legisla¬ 
tures.  Such  shabby  and  cowardly  treatment 
of  the  National  Society  is  peculiarly  unfair, 
for  our  position  is  entirely  non-partisan. 

The  best  thing  which  Mr.  Powderly  has  said 
to  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  his  injunction  to 
“boycott  the  dram-shops.”  If  he  could  ac¬ 
complish  that,  he  would  do  more  to  solve  the 
labor  question  than  all  the  committees  of  po¬ 
litical  economists.  A  rather  severe  education 
are  the  working-people  acciuiring  in  these  days. 
They  are  learning  that  some  of  their  leaders 
are  selfish  demagogues.  They  are  learning 
that  every  honest  industrious  man  has  a  right 
to  work  and  win  wages,  even  if  he  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  some  “  union  ”  or  “  knight-hood  ” ;  and 
that  the  boycotting  of  their  industrious  neigh¬ 
bors  is  generally  a  detestable  and  suicidal  pro¬ 
cess.  I  have  a  sincere  sympathy  for  all  the 
over-worked  and  under-paid ;  but  strikes  are 
not  always  the  best  way  to  right  the  wrongs. 
As  for  the  hours  of  labor,  it  seems  clear  that  in 
five-sixths  of  all  industrial  operations,  a  re¬ 
striction  to  “  eight  hours  ”  is  a  sheer  impossi¬ 
bility.  What  do  some  of  these  sturdy  men  who 
clamor  for  short  time,  have  to  say  in  behalf  of 
their  hard-toiling  wives  and  sisters  who  drudge 
through  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  without  a 
murmur  ?  Brethren  in  homespun !  .some  of  your 
wives  are  fearful  that  the  extra  leisure  may  be 
squandered— with  your  wages — in  the  saloons. 

Our  Boston  philosopher,  Mr.  Joseph  Cook, 
has  lately  published  ten  or  eleven  letters  from 
distinguished  ministers  and  theologians  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  “What  saves  men  and 
why  ?  ”  After  reading  these  contributions  to 
Soteriology,  one  feels  thankful  that  our  Sa¬ 
viour  and  His  three  inspired  Apostles  had  an¬ 
swered  them  already.  Paul  has  put  more  day¬ 
light  into  a  half  dozen  sentences  than  all  their 
disquisitions.  But  the  letter  of  our  well-be¬ 
loved  Bishop  Huntington  rather  startles  me. 
He  says  that  “the  germinal  principle  of  the 
new  life  is  engrafted  at  baptism  ” !  Now  it 
happens  that  I  am  just  about  receiving  nine 
new  converts,  all  of  whom  profess  sincere  re¬ 
pentance  of  sin  and  faith  in  the  crucified  Sa¬ 
viour;  but  eight  of  the  nine  have  never  been, 
baptized.  Has  the  new  life  started  without 
any  germ  ?  Or  will  the  “  germ  ”  be  tied  on  to 
the  plant  of  grace  next  Sabbath  when  these 
good  friends  are  baptized  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  any  soteriologlcal  theory  which  leads  to 
such  practical  absurdities,  cannot  stand  scru¬ 
tiny.  High  Church  Sacramentarism  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  itself ;  but  a  Low  Church  Evangeli¬ 
cal  theologian  makes  sad  confusion  when  he 
mixes  up  “  baptismal  regeneration  ”  with  the 
heart-work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  worthy 
Bishop’s  pen,  which  has  written  so  many  pre¬ 
cious  truths,  made  a  singular  slip  in  that  un¬ 
fortunate  sentence. 


The  Jerry  McAuley  Memorial  Drinking 
Fountain  at  the  south  end  of  the  Thirty-sec- 
ond-street  Park,  this  city,  is  to  be  unveiled  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  22d  inst.  Services  will 
be  held  at  the  Cremome  Mission,  104  West  32d 
street,  at  three  o’clock,  when  several  promi¬ 
nent  gentlemen  are  to  make  ten-minute  ad¬ 
dresses.  At  four  o’clock  the  ceremony  of  un¬ 
veiling  will  take  place. 
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THE  SATIOUS’S  REWARD. 

Sennon  by  the  Retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  ELIJAH 
M.  CRAVEN,  D.D.,  preached  in  Westminster  Church, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  20, 1886,  before  the  General 
Aacmbly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

Philippians  i.  29,  30  (Authorized  Version) :  Un¬ 
to  you  it  is  given  in  the  Mialf  of  Christ,  not  only  to 
Mieve  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  His  sake;  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me,  and  now 
hmr  to  be  in  me. 

(Revised  Version) :  To  you  it  hath  been  granted  in 
the  behalj  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but 
also  to  suffer  in  His  behalf  ;  having  the  same  conflict 
stikich  ye  saw  in  me  and  now  hear  to  be  in  me. 

So  wrote  the  believing  and  suffering  Paul  to  the 
believing  and  suffering  Philippians.  In  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  concluding  words,  “Having  the  same 
conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me  and  now  hear  to  be  in 
me,”  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  at  Philippi 
that  the  Apostle  had  been  scourged  and  cast  Into 
the  inner  prison,  and  also  that  when  he  wrote  this 
Epistle  he  was  held  in  chains  at  Rome ;  it  will  also 
be  remembered  that  those  whom  he  addressed  were 
down-trodden  by  the  same  ruthless  power  that  had 
oppressed  and  that  was  still  oppressing  him.  The 
Philippians  were  suffering  as  they  had  seen  him 
suffer  and  as  they  had  heard  that  he  was  still  suf¬ 
fering. 

“Unto  you  it  is  given,"  or  as  it  reads  in  the 
Revision,  “To  you  it  hath  been  granted.”  The 
term  translated  given  in  the  Authorized  Version  is 
not  the  ordinary  one  usually  so  rendered,  which 
means  merely  to  hand  over,  to  allot ;  it  is  echaris- 
the,  signifying  given  as  a  charism,  a  grace,  a  boon. 
“  To  you  it  hath  been  granted  [as  a  grace]  in  the 
behalf  of  Christ  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but 
also  to  suffer  in  His  behalf.”  Strange  this,  that 
that  should  be  set  forth  as  a  grace,  a  boon,  name¬ 
ly  :  suffering,  deliverance  from  which  is  ordinarily 
and  naturally  so  regarded  !  Strange  this !  And 
yet  scarce  so  strange  as  the  end  contemplated,  In 
the  behalf  of  Christ ! 

These  words  “  In  the  behalf  of  Christ,”  when  ta¬ 
ken  in  their  normal  sense,  are  startling.  In  the 
behalj  of  Christ  !  In  the  interest  of  Christ  !  Un¬ 
to  you,  the  helpless  creature,  it  hath  been  granted 
to  act  in  the  behalf  of  the  One  infinitely  exalted — 
the  source  of  all  strength,  all  blessedness,  all  glo¬ 
ry!  We  instinctively  ask  Is  there  no  mistransla¬ 
tion  here  ?  Or,  if  no  mistranslation,  are  not  the 
words  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  used  in  some 
abnormal  sense  ? 

The  expression  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  is  in  the 
Authorized  Version  unique ;  it  stands  alone.  Yet 
not  so  is  the  original  construction  of  which  it  is 
the  translation,  huner  {vnep)  with  the  genitive. 
It  occurs  a  second  time  in  the  text  itself.  The 
construction  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version 
in  the  clause  “to  suffer/or  His  sake,"  is  also  huper 
with  the  genitive;  and  consequently  in  the  Revis¬ 
ion  the  entire  passage  is  with  due  r^ard  to  con¬ 
sistency  rendered  “  To  you  it  hath  been  granted, 
in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him, 
but  also  to  suffer  in  His  behalf.” 

And  not  only  in  the  text  but  elsewhere  the  same 
construction  is  again  and  again  employed  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Christ ;  and  that  not  only  where  Peter  ex¬ 
claimed  to  the  Master  in  the  days  of  His  humilia¬ 
tion  “  I  will  lay  down  my  life /or  Thy  sake  [in  Thy 
behalf]  ”  (John  xiii.  37),  but  also  after  His  exalta¬ 
tion  in  nine  different  instances.  Of  these,  two  of 
the  most  important  will  be  quoted.  Jesus  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  declaring  to  Ananias  concerning  Paul, 
“  I  will  shew  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer 
for  My  Name’s  sake  [in  behalf  of  My  Name]  ” 
(Acts  lx.  16) ;  and  Paul  writes  “  I  take  pleasure  in 
infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  perse¬ 
cutions,  in  distresses,  for  Christ’s  sake  [in  behalf 
of  Christ]  ”  (2  Cor.  xii.  10). 

This  is  the  same  expression  (hujier  with  the 
genitive)  that  is  constantly  used  to  set  forth  labor 
or  endurance  in  the  behalf  of,  in  the  Interest  of, 
another ;  and  conspicuously  is  it  used  to  set  forth 
Christ’s  labors  and  sufferings  in  our  behalf.  Of 
the  passages  in  which  it  is  so  employed,  I  will  give 
a  few  leading  examples:  “The  bread  which  I  will 
give  is  my  flesh  which  I  will  give /or  the  life  of  the 
world  ”  (John  vi.  61) ;  "I  lay  down  my  life /or  the 
sheep”  (John  x.  15);  “This  is  my  body  which  is 
given  for  you  ”  (Luke  xxii.  19) ;  “  Christ  suffered 
for  us”  (1  Pet.  ii.  21). 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  as  it  has  been  asked. 
Was  it  not  intended  in  these  passages  to  set  forth 
the  facts  that  Christ  suffered  and  di^  in  our  stead? 
I  answer  No;  in  these,  and  in  texts  similar  in  the 
original,  the  fact  of  substitution  is  not  even  sug¬ 
gested.  By  this  declaration  it  is  not  intended  to 
deny  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  substitution  in  our 
stead ;  on  the  contrary,  I  do  most  thoroughly  ac¬ 
cept  it  on  the  basis  of  other  Scriptures.  So  far,  in- 
de^,  as  the  English  Versions  are  concerned,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  idea  of  substitution  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  presented  in  every  one  of  them.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  English  preposition 
for  is  used  to  translate  the  Greek  huper.  Now /or 
is  one  of  the  most  Protean  words  in  our  language ; 
It  is  used  to  translate  not  only  huper  (in  the  behalf 
of)  as  in  the  passages  cited,  but  also  anti  (in  the 
stead  of)  as  in  Matt.  xx.  28,  where  we  read  “  The 
Son  of  Man  came  ...  to  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  [an<i'=in  the  stead  of]  many.”  In  this  pas¬ 
sage  the  doctrine  of  substitution  is  most  clearly 
taught.  I  will  not,  however,  weary  you  with  an 
extendM  argument  on  this  subject ;  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary. 

But  another  and  more  important  question  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  Should  we  not  regard  the  Greek 
preposition  as  having  been  used  in  a  subordinate 
sense — a  sense  in  which  the  English  phrase  for  the 
sake  of  is  sometimes  employed.  This  is  a  phrase 
which  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament 
to  render  the  term  in  question,  as  in  one  of  the 
eiauses  of  the  text  as  given  in  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  and  it  is  a  phrase  that  has  many  shades  of 
meaning.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  the  strict  sense 
of  in  the  behalf  of,  and  sometimes  in  a  sense  sub¬ 
sidiary  thereto  from  which  all  idea  of  real  benefit 
is  excluded.  Thus,  a  youth  is  exhorted  to  depart 
from  a  vicious  course /or  the  sake  of  a  deceased  fa¬ 
ther.  Here  the  exhortation  may  be  to  act  merely 
out  of  a  regard  to  the  posthumous  reputation  of 
the  parent ;  or  else,  and  more  generally,  it  is  an 
address  to  the  imagination — the  son  is  besought  to 
act  as  though  the  father  were  living,  as  though  he 
could  be  benefited  by  the  reform.  The  question 
is.  Was  not  the  Greek  preposition  used  by  tlie 
Apostle  in  some  such  subsidiary  sense  ?  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  prevalent  idea,  not 
only  of  the  great  mass  of  readers  of  the  Bible,  but 
of  commentators  generally,  is  that  it  was  so  used. 
Only  on  the  hypothesis  that  this  is  the  prevalent 
idea,  can  I  understand  the  lack  of  emphasis  given 
to  the  text ;  its  almost  total  overlooking  as  of  im¬ 
portance,  in  commentaries  and  by  Christian  men. 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  remark  :  First,  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  that  the  Greek  preposi¬ 
tion  was  ever  used  with  such  a  subsidiary  significa¬ 
tion;  Secondly,  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated, 
which  it  cannot  be,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
creature  to  act  in  the  real  interest  of  the  glorified 
Saviour,  we  have  no  right  to  put  this  unexampled 
signification  upon  it;  Thirdly,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  a  mode  in  which  the  redeemed  crea¬ 
ture  can  act  in  the  behalf  of,  in  the  real  interest  of, 
the  Redeemer,  and  especially  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  specifications  of  the  text  are  in  accordance 
therewith,  then  are  we  constrained  to  regard  the 
term  as  having  been  used  by  tiie  Apostle  in  its  nor¬ 
mal  sense.  I  believe  that  there  is  such  a  mode, 
and  in  the  very  line  indicated  by  the  Apostle,  to 
the  setting  forth  of  which  your  attention  is  now  in¬ 
vited. 

In  order  to  the  clear  perception  of  the  truth  that 
there  is  such  a  mode,  there  must  be  a  distinct  rec¬ 
ognition  of  three  important  facts : 

(1)  The  first  of  these  is  the  true  humanity  of  our 
exalted  Lord.  He  is  indeed  Divine,  and  He  is  now 
glorified  and  exalted  to  Headship  over  all  things ; 
but  He  is  still  Man,  our  brother.  The  true  reason, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  why  so  many  Christians  fail  to 
recognize  in  its  fullness  the  glorious  truth  set  forth 
in  the  text,  is  that  they  fail  to  realize  the  continu^ 
humanity  of  Jesus  in  His  state  of  exaltation.  They 
hold  indeed  in  dogma  that  “  The  only  Redeemer  of 
God’s  elect  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  being  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  became  man,  and  so  was,  and 
continueth  to  be,  Gk)d  and  man  in  two  distinct  na¬ 
tures,  and  one  Person  forever.”  They  hold  this  in 
words,  but  they  do  not  realize  in  thought  the  full 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  confessed.  In  the  thought 
of  the  glorification  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  conjoin¬ 
ed  with  that  of  His  divinity,  the  idea  of  His  contin¬ 
ued  humanity  is  swallowed  up  and  lost.  It  should 
be  distinctly  recognized  that  the  head  that  now- 
wears  the  kingly  diadem,  is  the  head  that  on  earth 
wore  the  crown  of  thorns ;  that  the  heart  that  now 
beats'upon  the  throne,  is  the  heart  that  broke  in 
human  anguish  on  Calvary ;  that  the  hand  which 
now  sways  the  sceptre,  is  the  hand  that  was  nailed 
to  the  cruel  Cross. 

(2)  The  second  fact  to  be  recognized,  is  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  Redeemer  is  one  of  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  the  complete  bestowment  of  His  prom¬ 
ised  reward.  His  condition  is,  it  is  true,  one  of 
glory  and  blessedness  unmixinl  with  shame  and 
sorrow,  but  yet  it  is  one  of  expectancy.  We  read 
“This  man  [Revised  Version,  He]  after  He  had  of¬ 
fered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever,  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  from  henceforth  expecting 
till  His  enemies  be  made  His  footstool  ”  (Heb.  x. 
12,  13).  His  condition  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
one  of  expectancy,  until  all  Involved  in  the  words 
“till  Bis  enemies  be  made  His  footstool  ”  shall  be 
fulfilled.  What  is  this ’t 

It  was  the  promise  unto  Him  in  the  days  of  His 
humiliation,  that  He  should  be  exalted  to  the  right 
band  of  the  Father  (Psa.  cx.  1) ;  that  He  should  be 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  His  fel¬ 


lows  (Psa.  xlv.  7) ;  that  the  pleasure  of  (the  Lord 
should  prosper  in  His  hand  (Isa.  liii.  10);  that  a 
seed  should  serve  Him  (Psa.  xxii.  30);  that  His 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  should  ex¬ 
tend  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  (Zech.  ix.  10) ;  that  all  the  kin¬ 
dreds  of  the  nation  should  worship  before  Him 
(Psa.  xxii.  27) — in  short,  that  He  should  see  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied  (Isa.  liii.  11). 
This  was  His  promised  reward,  a  reward  of  bless¬ 
edness  and  glory ;  this,  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
Him,  in  view  of  which  He  endured  the  Cross,  de¬ 
spising  the  shame  (Heb.  xii.  2). 

His  work  of  redemption  in  humiliation  having 
been  completed.  He  was  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  entered  on  the  first  fruits  of 
His  reward — the  flrst  fruits,  I  say ;  not  the  full¬ 
ness.  That  reward,  ever  increasing,  will  not  be 
completely  bestowed  until  the  work  of  redemption 
is  completed — redemption  {apolutrosis),  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  payment  of  the  ransom  price,  but  the  pos¬ 
session,  the  deliverance  and  glorification,  of  the 
ransomed.  The  reward  will  not  be  bestowed  in 
completeness  until  all  the  promised  seed  are  gath¬ 
ered  and  sanctified  and  glorified ;  until  that  sum¬ 
mation  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  set  forth 
in  the  chapter  following  the  text,  is  completely 
fulfilled,  “  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalt¬ 
ed  Him  and  given  Him  a  Name  which  is  above  ev¬ 
ery  name,  that  at  [in]  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father”  (Phil.  ii.  9-11). 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  He  In  completeness 
see  the  fruit  of  the  travail  of  His  soul ;  then,  but 
not  till  then,  can  His  loving,  longing,  yearning 
heart  be  in  fullness  satisfied. 

f3)  The  third  fact  to  be  recognized  is  that  the 
redeemed  are  made  voluntary  co-workers  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  bestowment  of  the  reward  upon 
their  Redeemer.  The  work  of  atonement  having 
been  completed,  the  ransom  price  having  been  paid, 
the  promised  seed  might  have  been  renewed  and 
sanctified,  and  the  kingdom  of  glory  might  have 
been  established,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit.  The  reward 
might  have  been  bestowed  without  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  man,  save  of  course  in  the  voluntary  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Christ,  without  which  there  can  be_no 
salvation,  and  in  the  subsequent  voluntary  offering 
of  praise  and  of  obedience  to  the  requirements  of 
the  moral  law.  In  such  case,  the  act  of  faith  and 
the  offering  of  praise  and  obedience  would  indeed 
have  entered  into  the  reward ;  but  beyond  that,  the 
redeem^  would  have  been  but  admiring,  rejoicing 
spectators  of  the  growing  blessedness  and  glory  of 
their  Lord.  Not  thus,  however,  are  they  limited. 
They  are  called  to  be  co-workers  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  flrst  in  their  own  sanctification:  “Grow  in 
grace  ”  (2  Pet.  lii.  18) ;  “  Work  out  your  own  sal¬ 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  which 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  work  for  \huj>er"\ 
His  good  pleasure”  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13,  Revise  Ver¬ 
sion) —  these  are  Divine  exhortations,  implying 
glorious  privilege.  In  like  manner  they  are  called 
to  be  laborers  together  with  the  Spirit  in  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel;  in  the  ingathering  of  the  chosen 
seed  into  the  fold  of  Christ ;  in  the  upbuilding  of 
those  ingathered  in  faith  and  holiness.  Not  to  the 
Apostles  alone,  not  to  the  ministry  alone,  but  to 
the  Church,  to  each  individual  of  the  Church,  is 
the  commission  given  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  to 
shine  as  a  light;  to  exhort  the  brethren;  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  weak ;  to  give  as  God  hath 
prospered  him  ;  to  pray  for  others.  All  who  in  the 
several  stations  to  which  God  hath  called  them, 
faithfully  preach,  and  teach,  and  exhort,  and  help, 
and  give,  and  pray — all  such  are  fellow  workers ; 
workers  together  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
ministry,  and  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  unto  the 
kingdom  of  God.  All  such  are  workers  together 
I  with  the  Spirit  unto  the  complete  bestowment  upon 

■  Jesus  of  His  promised  and  expected  reward. 

Is  it  not  manifest  from  all  the  foregoing  facts — 
I  the  real  humanity  of  the  exalted  Jesus;  His  condi- 
;  tion  of  expectancy  in  relation  to  the  complete  be- 
(  stowment  of  the  promised  reward ;  the  calling  of 
I  the  redeemed  to  voluntary  co-working  with  the 
!  Spirit  in  order  to  that  bestowment — is  it  not  mani- 
!  fest,  from  these  facts  presented  to  our  view  by 
1  Scriptures  other  than  the  text,  that  tliero  is  a 
1  mode  in  which  the  redeemed  may  labor  in  the  real 
interest  of  Jesus — may  labor  literally  in  His  behalf  ? 
The  sole  apparent  dilDculty  in  the  way  of  our  re¬ 
garding  the  twice  used  preposition  of  the  text  in 
’  its  true,  its  normal  sense,  has  no  real  existence. 
)  And  beyond  what  has  already  been  said :  The  spec¬ 
ifications  and  implications  of  the  text,  as  will  be 
seen  in  their  development,  are  not  only  in  accord 
with  the  mode  as  deduced  from  other  Scriptures, 
but  they  carry  up  that  blessed  truth  to  higher 
reaches.  The  text  is  indeed  the  crown  of  those 
Scriptures  that  teach  or  imply  that  it  hath  been 
granted  to  the  redeemed  to  act  in  the  real  interest 
of  the  Redeemer. 

1.  The  first  of  these  specifications  that  I  will 
mention,  is  Belief  in  Christ ;  evangelical  faith : 
“  To  you  it  hath  been  granted  in  the  behalf  of 

\  Christ  [not  only]  to  believe  on  Him.”  This,  in  the 
s  case  of  each  believer,  we  have  already  seen,  enters 
)  essentially  into  the  reward  of  Jesus;  but  let  us 
i  consider  the  matter  more  particularly  as  illustrat- 

-  ed  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle. 

’  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  one  of  the  great  enemies  of 
1  Christ  and  His  cause.  All  his  wealth,  all  the 

•  treasures  of  his  wondrous  intellect  and  his  vast 
learning,  he  was  employing  against  the  establish- 

•  ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
:  child  of  the  Most  High,  but  he  was  a  rebellious 
>  child ;  he  was  one  whom  Jesus  loved  and  for 
;  whom  Jesus  had  died,  but  he  was  not  only  un- 
)  grateful,  but  also  opposed  to  Jesus  in  heart  and 
;  life.  Arrested  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  brought 
»  to  the  recognition  of  his  sin,  he  turned  from  re- 

■  bellion  and  bowed  in  penitence  and  love  at  the  feet 
t  of  his  Lord.  What  joy  must  have  thrilled  the 
)  loving  heart  of  Jesus  as  He  welcomed  this  return- 

•  ing  prodigal;  as  He  cast  His  arms  around  this 
t  rebel  brought  to  penitence  and  to  loving  service ; 
L  as  He  drew  to  that  heart  and  to  safety  this  loved 

-  and  longed-for  brand  plucked  from  the  burning. 
r  But  beyond  the  joy  experienced  in  Paul’s  conver- 
f  siou,  there  was  in  that  conversion  an  increase  of 
I  the  Saviour’s  glory,  and  it  was  also  in  order  to 
)  still  higher  measures  of  joy  and  glory.  Another 
3  trophy  was  won ;  another  jewel  was  gathered  to 
1  be  polished  into  perfect  brightness  for  the  crown ; 
5  another  voice  was  added  to  the  choir  of  earth  to 
I  be  trained  for  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven ;  another 
t  strong  hand  was  added  to  the  noble  army  strug- 
;  gling  for  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  evil, 

for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
;  ness  and  peace  and  glorj’.  Truly  did  Paul  believe 
1  in  the  interest  of  Christ. 

2.  The  next  specification  mentioned  is  Suffering  : 
“To  you  it  hath  been  granted  in  the  betialf  of 

;  Christ  [not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also]  to 
suffer  in  His  behalf.”  The  thought  may  possibly 

•  arise  in  some  mind,  that  if  my  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  text  be  correct,  the  next  specification  would 
have  been  Lator— labor  either  for  personal  sancti¬ 
fication  or  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Not  nec¬ 
essarily.  The  Apostle  was  not  penning  an  ex¬ 
haustive  treatise  on  doctrine.  He  was  writing  to 
those  whom  he  recognized  as  already  laboring  in 
both  the  directions  mentioned,  to  encourage  them 
in  the  patient,  the  glad  endurance  of  the  suffering 
that  was  connect^  with  their  labor.  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  context  he  wrote  (R.  V.):  “I  thank  my 
God  ...  for  your  fellowship  in  furtherance  of 
the  Gospel  from  the  first  day  until  now”  (Phil, 
i.  3,  5);  and  again,  “In  the  defence  and  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  ye  are  all  partakers  with  me  of 
grace  ”  (verse  7).  In  what  follows,  whilst  he  ex¬ 
horted  to  future  labor,  it  was  with  the  recognition 
tliat  they  were  already  striving  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  and  to  shine  as  lights  in  the  world, 
holding  forth  the  Word  of  life  i^Phil.  ii.  12-lC). 

I  Nay,  more :  the  fact  of  labor  underlying  their  suf- 
;  fering  is  implied,  is  imleed  set  forth  in  the  text. 
•  Observe  the  to  suffer  of  the  fiist  verse  thereof  is 
substituted  by  the  word  translated  conflict  in  the 
seeond  :  “  having  the  same  conflict  which  ye  saw  in 
me  and  now  hear  to  be  in  me.”  Conllict,  agona 
(dyioycc)',  a  word  immediately  related  to  the  one 
from  which  is  derived  our  English  agony,  but 
which  itself  is  directly  derivetl  from  the  priniffival 
root  whence  comes  act,  action  ;  it  is  contest ;  it  is 
'  action  with  toil,  with  pain,  with  struggling.  The 
Apostle,  as  it  seems  to  me,  recognizing  that  those 
whom  he  addressed  w,ere  engaged  in  labor,  labor 
;  that  involvetl  suffering,  proceeded  at  once  to  tissure 

•  them  that  the  very  suffering  involved  was  in  the 

•  interest  of  Christ.  Nay  more ;  is  there  not  a  sug- 
1  gestion  here,  an  implication,  that  as  in  Christ’s  la- 
'  bor  in  our  behalf  during  His  state  of  humiliation, 

1  it  was  the  suffering  involved  that  gave  character 

■  and  efficiency  thereto,  so  is  it  in  our  labor  in  His 
I  behalf  ?  Such  I  hold  to  be  the  truth  as  taught 
I  throughout  the  Word.  It  I  am  right  in  so  holding, 
I  as  I  think  can  be  made  manifest,  then  have  we 

another  proof  that  my  hypothesis  as  to  the  mean- 
3  ing  of  the  text  is  correct,  namely,  that  it  gathers 

•  up  the  light  that  elsewhere  gleams  or  shines 

■  throughout  the  Scriptures  into  one  flashing,  daz- 
t  zling  sentence. 

I  Before  entering,  however,  on  the  elaboration  of 
1  this  point,  let  me  premise  that  the  sufferings  to 

-  which  believers  are  subject,  will,  for  the  purposes 
I  of  this  discourse,  be  classified  as  the  avoidable  and 
t  the  unavoidable.  By  the  former  are  meant  those 

which  are  directly  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
,  faith  in  Christ,  and  with  His  faithful  service ;  those 
)  which  may  be  avoided  by  refusal  to  believe,  by 

•  negligence  or  unfaithfulness  In  8er\ice,  or  by  apos- 
tacy.  By  the  unavoidable  are  contemplated  those 

i  which  come  directly  upon  Christians  as  upon  oth- 
:  er  men  from  the  hand  of  God,  such  as  painful  ac- 
!  cident,  sickness,  bereavement ;  sufferings  endured, 
.  not  as  the  consequence  of  a  faithful  Christian  life. 


but  apparently  in  the  ordinary  course  of  provi¬ 
dence. 

(1)  I  would  call  attention,  first  to  the  force  of 
the  avoidable  sufferings  in  the  perfecting  of  the 
Saviour’s  reward,  as  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Paul — 
the  life  of  him  concerning  whom  Jesus  declared  in 
the  day  of  his  conversion,  “  I  will  shew  him  how 
great  things  he  must  suffer  for  My  Name’s  sake — 
in  the  behalf  of  My  Name”  (Acts  ix.  16). 

When  Paul  believed,  and  in  believing  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  Christ,  he  relinquished  wealth,  honor, 
reputation — he  became  an  outcast  from  his  nation, 
his  former  friends,  his  family ;  in  his  subsequent 
efforts  after  growth  in  grace,  he  crucified  the  flesh 
and  the  affections  thereof ;  in  his  effort  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  he  voluntarily  endured  that  host  of 
sufferings  in  the  city  and  in  the  wilderness,  on  the 
land  and  on  the  sea,  set  forth  in  his  well  remem¬ 
bered  words  to  the  Corinthians.  Nay  more.  In 
his  struggle  with  spiritual  foes,  he  endured  an¬ 
guish  keener  far  than  that  which  sprung  from  the 
mere  crucifixion  of  the  flesh  or  the  persecutions  of 
earthly  enemies,  so  that  he  wrote,  as  though  these 
were  the  mere  dust  of  the  conflict,  “We  wrestle 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principal¬ 
ities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wicked¬ 
ness  in  high  places  ”  (Eph.  vi.  12).  Well  might  he 
exclaim  concerning  himself  and  his  brethren  “If 
in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of 
all  men  most  miserable  ”  (1  Cor.  xv.  19).  All  this 
might  have  been  avoided  had  he  so  willed.  Was 
not  every  suffering  voluntarily  endured  in  his  giv¬ 
ing  himself  to  Christ,  in  his  effoit  after  Christ-like 
holiness,  and  in  the  service  of  Christ,  an  offering 
of  grateful  praise,  a  note  in  that  doxology,  that 
ever  increasing  in  melody  and  strength  pealed  up¬ 
ward  from  his  life  to  the  throne  ?  My  brother, 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus  culminating  in  the  Cross 
are  the  manifestations  of  His  love  to  you,  mani¬ 
festations  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  giv¬ 
en  ;  they  constitute  the  anthem,  sweeter,  dearer  to 
your  heart  than  life,  that  sounds  forth  in  tones  of 
matchless  melody  His  love  for  you  stronger  than 
death.  Is  the  trembling  hymn  that  sounds  forth 
the  love  of  the  redeemed  child  for  Him,  though 
feeble  in  comparison  with  His,  less  dear,  less  joy¬ 
giving  to  His  loving  heart  ? 

But  further  still.  The  Apostle  by  sufferings 
such  as  we  are  now  considering,  was  perfected ; 
perfected  as  a  man,  perfected  as  an  instrument  for 
performing  his  evangelistic  work  on  earth  and  for 
glorifying  Christ  hereafter.  Reference  is  now 
made  to  what  may  be  styled  the  ennobling  effects 
of  sufferings  voluntarily  entered  upon.  The  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  purifying  effects  of  suffering, 
which  to  a  large  extent,  indeed,  flow  from  the 
class  we  are  now  considering,  will  be  deferred  un¬ 
til  we  give  attention  to  the  other  class,  as  they  are 
more  completely  connected  therewith. 

The  first  of  these  effects  that  will  be  mentioned, 
is  the  elevation  of  personal  character,  its  uplifting 
to  a  higher,  nobler  grade.  And  here  we  must  draw 
our  illustration  from  the  perfected  Captain  of  our 
salvation.  We  read  “  It  became  Him  from  whom 
are  all  things  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bring¬ 
ing  many  sons  unto  glory  to  make  the  Captain  of 
their  salvation  perfect  through  suffering  ”  (Heb. 
ii.  10).  Naturally,  He  was  already  morally  per¬ 
fect;  the  human  son  of  Mary  was  naturally  holy. 
Back  of  this  natural  moral  perfectness,  however, 
or  rather  above  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  was 
another  perfectness  to  which  He  could  attain  only 
through  suffering  voluntarily  endured.  And  here, 
brethren,  I  would  speak  with  special  humility,  and 
with  bated  breath.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  too 
often  close  our  study  of  the  text  just  quoted  with 
the  idea  that  it  relates  solely  to  His  perfecting  as 
the  atoning  sacrifice  and  as  the  sympathizing  High 
Priest.  Both  these  ends  were  indeed  secured,  but 
back  of  these  (I  speak  with  reverence)  was  there 
not  another  which  is  brought  to  light  in  another 
passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ?  We  read 
“  Though  ho  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience 
by  the  things  which  He  suffered ;  and  being  made 
perfect.  He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation 
unto  all  them  that  obey  Him  ”  (Heb.  v.  8,  9).  He 
was  perfected  in  that  He  learned  obedience.  The 
Holt  One  learned  obedience !  How  is  this  strange 
declaration  to  bo  understood  ?  In  explanation  I 
would  suggest  the  following.  The  mere  animal  is 
subject  to  but  one  class  of  motives,  the  pleasant ; 
he  acts,  he  must  act,  in  one  direction  rather  than 
another,  solely  because  it,  on  the  whole,  appears 
to  offer  him  more  pleasure  than  the  other.  The 
principles  of  action  bearing  upon  the  will  of  the 
naturally  perfect  moral  agent,  are  of  two  classes, 
the  pleasant  and  the  right,  those  which  are  agreea¬ 
ble  to  sense,  those  which  he  has  in  common  with 
the  brute,  and  those  which  are  in  accordance  with 
the  declared  law  of  one  having  a  right  to  com¬ 
mand.  So  long  as  these  two  general  principles  of 
action  run  in  parallel  lines,  there  is,  there  can  be, 
properly  speaking,  no  moral  choice ;  the  right  is 
ever  pleasant,  and  the  pleasant  right.  It  is  only 
in  the  crossing  of  these  motives,  when  the  right 
becomes  unpleasant  and  the  pleasant  wrong,  that 
he  can  manifest  the  spirit  of  obedience.  In  self- 
denial  for  the  right,  he  rises  to  a  higher  grade  of 
being ;  through  personal  choice  his  character  is 
exalted ;  natural  righteousne.ss,  which  is  by  crea¬ 
tion,  sublimates,  so  to  speak,  into  personal  right¬ 
eousness.  The  man,  througl^the  things  he  suffers, 
manifests,  and  in  manifesting  practically  learns, 
obedience;  he  becomes  essentially  obedient,  ho  is 
confirmed  in  righteousness.  The  first  Adam,  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  crossing  tost,  chose  the  pleasant; 
and  in  choosing  fell ;  and  in  falling  dragged  with 
him  those  whom  he  represented  to  the  platform  of 
the  brute ;  to  the  condition  of  spiritual  death — the 
ability  of  acting  only  for  the  pleasant.  The  sec¬ 
ond  Adam,  similarly  tested,  cliose  the  right,  and 
in  choosing.  Ho,  as  Man,  became  perfected ;  He 
rose  above  the  natural  to  the  highest  grade  of  hu¬ 
man  moral  perfectness;  and  “being  made  perfect. 
He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all 
them  that  obey  Him.”  Of  grace,  is  it  not  given 
unto  us  to  choose  as  He  chose ;  and  in  choosing  to 
suffer  with  Him,  that  with  Him  wo  may  learn  obe¬ 
dience  ;  that  we  may  become  Christ-like,  partakers 
of  His  holiness  ;  that  we,  perfected,  may  be  to  His 
glory ;  that  in  the  end  we  may  be  glorified  togeth¬ 
er  with  Him  ?  Brethren,  is  not  hero  the  key  to 
that  mysterious  experience  of  the  Apostle  as  set 
forth  in  the  seventh  of  Romans  and  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  his  writings  ?  I  can  only  suggest  this 
question  ;  time  forbids  that  I  should  do  more. 

But  aside  from  this.  The  Apostle  (to  return  to 
him  as  an  Illustration)  as  a  redeemed  man,  was 
perfected  by  suffering;  or  rather,  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Divine  curriculum  of  being  perfect- 
He  was  brought  into  sympathy  with  his 
suffering  Saviour.  As  Paul,  after  the  example  of 
Jesus,  became  more  and  more  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief,  he  understood  more 
and  more  thoroughly  wliat  Jesus  had  endured  for 
him  ;  and  with  increasing  understanding,  his  faith 
in  Jesus  and  his  love  for  Him  increased.  With  in¬ 
creasing  love  for  his  Lord,  there  was  an  increasing 
love  for  those  for  whom  that  Lord  had  died — an 
increasing  love  for  the  believing,  suffering  Church ; 
and  for  those  still  in  their  sins  and  exposed  to 
misery.  Not  only  was  he  brought  into  sympathy 
with  .Jesus  in  his  sufferings,  and  so  made  increas¬ 
ingly  devoted  to  Christ  in  heart,  and  Christ-like  in 
his  love  to  man,  but  lie  was  made  capable  of  par¬ 
taking  in,  and  he  was  made  a  partaker  of,  the  en¬ 
nobling,  strengthening  consolations  of  his  Lord — 
not  merely  the  con.solations  which  Jesus  gives,  but 
the  consolations  of  which  Jesus  was  a  recipient. 
It  was  in  the  garden,  as  Jesus  travailed  in  anguish 
on  the  cold  dark  ground,  sweating  blood  at  every 
pore,  offering  up  pniyers  and  supplications  with 
strong  crying  tears — it  was  in  the  garden  that 
“  there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from  heaven 
strengthening  Him  ”  (Luke  xxii.  43).  It  is  only  in 
Gethsemanes  that  such  consolations  can  be  re¬ 
ceived,  that  they  can  be  ministered  ;  and  in  Geth¬ 
semanes  they  are  always  given  to  the  faithful. 
It  was  out  ot  the  depths — nay,  out  the  heights  of 
his  own  experience,  that  Paul  wrote  to  the  suffering 
Corinthians  “As  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in 
us,  so  our  consolation  also  aboundeth  by  [through] 
Christ.  .  .  .  And  our  hope  of  you  is  steadfast,  know¬ 
ing  that  as  ye  are  partakers  of  His  sufferings,  so 
shall  ye  be  also  of  the  consolation  ”  (2  Cor.  i.  H,  7). 

And  further  still.  The  Apostle  was  perfected 
not  only  as  a  man,  as  a  living  jewel  to  shine  in  the 
diadem  of  Jesus,  but  as  an  instrument  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  redeeming  work  of  the  Master.  Through 
the  influence  of  suffering,  with  an  ever-increasing 
faith  in  Jesus  and  love  lor  Him,  with  ever-increas¬ 
ing  love  for  man,  with  the  ever-increasing  knowl¬ 
edge  and  spiritual  strength  and  hope  which  the 
consolations  of  Jesus  give,  he  went  forth  amongst 
men  to  labor  for  men,  and  through  them  for  Christ. 
He  went  forth  with  ever-increasing  willingness 
and  power  to  labor,  and  laboring  to  convince,  and 
convincing  to  win,  and  winning  to  instruct,  and  in¬ 
structing  to  strengthen  and  comfort,  comforting 
and  strengthening  others  with  the  comfort  where¬ 
with  he  himself  had  been  comforted  of  God. 

And  further  still.  The  sufferings  that  internally, 
in  their  effect  upon  himself,  were  for  his  perfect¬ 
ing  as  a  man  and  as  an  instrument*for  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  upbuilding  of  the  Church,  became  exter¬ 
nally  the  means  of  blessing  unto  others.  As  the 
sufferings  ot  Jesus,  which  were  for  His  perfecting, 
serve  also  to  manifest  His  sincerity  and  love  and 
holy  obedience  and  the  sustaining  grace  that  was 
vouchsafed  to  Him,  and  thus  serve  to  constrain 
the  sinner’s  confidence  and  love,  so  was  it  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christ-like  Apostle.  In  view  of 
this  fact  it  was  that  he  was  enabled  to  declare  to 
the  Philippians  concerning  his  bonds  and  impris¬ 
onment,  his  persecutions  which  seemed  to  threat¬ 
en  the  destruction  of  himself  and  his  work,  “  I 
would  ye  should  understand,  brethen,  that  the 
things  which  happened  unto  me  have  fallen  out 
rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel;  so 
that  my  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  all  the 


palace  and  in  all  other  places ;  and  many  of  the 
brethren  in  the  Lord  waxing  confident  by  my  bonds 
are  much  more  bold  to  speak  the  Word  without 
fear.”  (Phil.  i.  12-14.)  And  so,  not  only  in  Romo 
but  throughout  the  world,  wherever  the  story 
of  the  Apostle’s  sufferings  have  been  told,  and 
throughout  the  ages  even  until  now,  they  have 
been,  next  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  agency  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  for 
the  gathering  and  upbuilding  of  the  Church  of 
God. 

It  was  manifestly  given  unto  Paul  to  suffer,  not 
merely  that  as  a  man  he  might  be  made  Christ- 
like,  but  also  that  he  might  “  fill  up  that  which  is 
behind  of  the  afiflictions  of  Christ  in  his  [my] 
flesh  for  His  body’s  sake,  which  is  the  Church 
(Col.  i.  24).  (His  body's  sake,  again  huper  with  the 
genitive.  In  the  behalf  of  His  body,  the  Church  ; 
for  its  extension  and  upbuilding.)  Is  it  not  mani¬ 
fest  that  he  was  called  to  suffering  in  order  to  the 
joy  and  glory  of  his  Lord  ? 

And  here  a  caution.  The  Apostle,  like  his  Mas¬ 
ter,  was  no  ascetic.  The  stripes  that  were  laid 
upon  him  were  not  self-inflicted ;  the  hunger  and 
thirst  and  nakedness  he  endured  were  not  those  of 
a  self-tormentor :  the  dungeons  in  which  his  body 
languished  were  not  the  cells  of  a  convent  or  the 
caves  of  a  self-separated  anchorite.  His  avoid¬ 
able  sufferings  were  those  that  met  him  in  the  path 
of  faithful  service,  and  only  those. 

But  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  sufferings  that 
were  classed  as  the  unavoidable.  By  these,  as  be¬ 
fore  remarked,  are  meant  those  which  come  upon 
the  Christian  as  upon  other  men,  from  the  direct 
infliction  of  the  Almighty.  Of  these  the  thorn  in 
the  flesh,  whose  piercings  agonized  the  Apostle, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  It  is  by  these,  even 
when  in  their  flrst  infliction  the  but  partially  sanc¬ 
tified  soul  cavils  or  rebels,  that  the  loving  Father 
works  out  some  of  His  most  beneficial  results. 
By  these  He  chastens ;  He  warns  the  rebellious  of 
their  sins,  and  if  need  be,  scourges  them  to  repent¬ 
ance;  He  awakens  the  slothful;  He  restrains  the 
rash;  He  rebukes  the  proud;  He  convinces  the 
self-confident  of  their  weakness ;  He  teaches  the 
worldly-minded  the  vanity  of  things  earthly ;  He 
breaks  our  schemes  of  earthly  joy,  that  we  may 
seek  our  all  in  Him;  He  prevents  the  rising  of 
spiritual  pride  in  those  on  whom  He  bestows 
special  spiritual  gifts.  In  that  such  afflictions 
are  in  order  to  the  purifying  of  believers,  or  to  the 
prevention  of  sin,  they  also  are  in  order  to  the 
reward  of  Jesus.  But  beyond  mere  purification  or 
prevention,  they  may,  like  those  of  the  former 
class,  become  means  for  the  higher  sanctification 
of  the  sufferer,  his  perfecting  as  a  man  and  an  in¬ 
strument;  and  they  may  also  become  the  means 
by  which  others  may  be  directly  blessed. 

There  are  three  conditions  of  spirit  in  ascending 
grade,  one  of  which  is  manifested  by  every  Chris¬ 
tian  enduring  this  form  of  affliction.  Through  all 
these  conditions,  ordinarily,  the  one  who  mani¬ 
fests  the  highest  has  passed ;  the  sufferer,  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  curriculum  of  God,  graduates  from 
one  into  the  other.  The  first  is  that  of  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  suffer ;  an  unwillingness  that  often  verges 
on  cavilling,  and  that  sometimes  lapses  into  it. 
The  conduct  of  one  in  this  state  is  that  of  Paul, 
when  the  thorn  flrst  began  to  pierce.  Three  times 
did  he  beseech  the  Lord  that  it  might  be  removed. 
The  second  condition  is  that  of  patient,  unques¬ 
tioning  submission.  The  language  of  the  chasten¬ 
ed  spirit  is.  Not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done.  The 
third  condition  is  that  of  glorying  in  the  cross. 
In  recognition  of  the  wisdom  and  love  of  Him 
who  appointed  the  sorrow,  and  in  glad  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  blessed  results,  Paul  exclaimetl,  and  in 
reference  to  the  piercings  of  that  very  thorn  for 
whose  removal  he  had  thrice  prayed,  “Most  glad¬ 
ly  therefore  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities 
that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.”  (2 
Cor.  xii.  9.)  In  the  second  and  third  of  these  con¬ 
ditions,  in  both  of  which  the  cross  is  voluntarily 
assumed,  but  especially  in  the  third,  the  suffering 
has  subjectively  all  the  ennobling  effect,  and  ob¬ 
jectively  all  the  witnessing  effect,  of  that  volun¬ 
tarily  endured  in  the  path  of  Christian  duty. 

You  will  pardon  the  narration  here  of  one  of  the 
reminiscences  of  my  early  life.  Shortly  after  my 
licensure  I  supplied  a  pulpit  in  an  obscure  country 
village.  During  my  brief  sojourn  I  visited  one 
who  was  generally  spoken  of  by  the  respectful  and 
loving  title  of  Aunt  Mary.  She  was  a  poor  and 
aged  widow,  who  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  by  an  Incurable  and  always 
painful  disease.  Her  sole  regular  human  attendant, 
according  to  my  recollection,  was  a  daughter,  wlio 
supported  herself  and  her  mother  by  the  hard 
labor  of  her  toil-worn  hands.  I  remarked  con¬ 
cerning  the  sufferer,  after  I  had  left  her  room,  that 
I  had  never  seen  one  who  gave  such  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  happiness.  After  a  ministerial  experience 
of  nearly  forty  years,  in  which  I  have  witnessed 
much  of  joy  as  well  as  sorrow,  I  deliberately, 
thoughtfully,  repeat  the  assertion.  I  have  never 
witnessed  such  happiness,  such  abounding  joy,  as 
I  was  privileged  to  behold  in  that  strait  abode  of 
poverty  and  pain.  The  sufferer  had  embraced  the 
cross  her  Father  laid  upon  her :  she  felt  that  it  was 
good  to  bear  it — she  gloried  in  it.  Jesus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  promise,  came  and  manifested  Himself 
to  her,  ministering  by  His  presence  and  with  His 
own  voice  and  hand  those  wondrous  consolations 
for  which  she  had  been  prepared  by  suffering ;  thus 
lifting  her  up  to  the  very  joys  of  heaven,  causing 
her  to  partake  on  earth  of  the  bliss  of  those  who 
in  the  upper  sanctuary  have  awakened  in  His 
likeness  and  behold  His  face  in  righteousness. 
That  narrow  chamber  was  one  of  tlie  courts  of 
heaven.  Can  you  wonder  that  the  light  that 
streamed  forth  therefrom  was  one  of  the  most 
blessed  influences  of  that  community — quickening 
the  faithful,  arousing  the  slothful,  confirming  the 
doubting,  encouraging  the  despondent,  comforting 
the  mourning,  rebuking  the  gainsaying  ?  The 
memory  of  my  one  brief  interview  with  that  suffer¬ 
ing  saint  has  continually  been  with  me;  it  is  as 
fresh  to-day  as  though  it  had  taken  place  but  yes¬ 
terday;  it  has  been  one  of  the  influences  of  my 
life.  Through  me— feebly,  I  know,  yet  truly — anil 
doubtless  through  others,  slie  has  ever  been  wit¬ 
nessing  for  Jesus;  slie  is  witnessing  to-day. 
Doubtless  long  years  ago  she  was  transfern^d 
from  the  personal  service  of  her  Master  in  the 
Church  below,  to  His  higher,  nobler  service  in  the 
Church  above.  Who  may  imagine  the  special, 
glorious  service  she  now  renders,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  render  throughout  the  ever-unfolding, 
ever-uprising  mons  of  eternity — service  for  which, 
as  an  instrument,  she  was  refined  and  tempered 
through  long  years  in  a  furnace  sevenfold  heaterl, 
and  forged  on  earth’s  anvil  by  the  smitings  of  one 
of  the  heaviest  of  its  trip-hammers.  Truly  to  her, 
as  to  Paul  and  to  the  Philippians,  it  was  granted  to 
suffer  in  the  behalf  of  Christ. 

3.  One  other  specification  remains  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  the  flrst  set  forth  in  the  text:  “To  you  it 
hath  been  granted." 

In  this  word  granted  two  ideas  are  involved : 
First,  that  of  appointment.  To  you  and  to  me  it 
hath  been  appointed  ;  it  hath  been  so  arranged  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  that  in  the  path  of  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  we  should  suffer.  Second,  that  of  be¬ 
stowment  as  a  boon.  Upon  Us  it  hath  been  bestowed 
as  a  boim  that  in  faithful  service  we  shouhl  suffer ! 
It  is  to  the  second  of  these  that  I  desire  specially 
to  call  attention.  What  end  less  than  this,  even 
the  advancement  of  the  real  interest  of  Him  who 
loved  me  and  gave  Him.self  for  me,  can  meet  the 
requirement  of  the  declaration.  This  end,  and 
this  alone,  meets  and  satisfies  it  in  all  its  depth 
and  height  and  fullness.  The  redeemed  .«oul  glow¬ 
ing  with  gratitude,  demands,  What  may  I  do,  what 
can  I  do,  for  Him  wlio  labored  and  suffered  and 
died  for  me  ?  Human  reason  gives  no  answer  to 
the  question.  He  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  to  Him. 
But  an  answer  comes  sweetly  from  the  Word  :  To 
you  it  is  granted  in  His  behalf— in  order  to  the  be¬ 
stowment  upon  Him  of  the  fulness  of  His  reward 
— to  labor ;  to  labor  for  your  own  perfecting ;  to 
labor  that  others  may  be  gathered  to  shine  with 
you  in  His  diadem ;  to  labor  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  His  glorious  kingdom  may  bo  hastened ; 
to  labor  that  He  may  see  in  fullness  of  the  travail 
of  His  soul,  and  be  satisfied.  Nay,  more.  Unto 
you  it  is  granted  in  labor  to  suffer.  It  is  grace 
added  to  the  grace  of  salvation,  that  I  am  privi¬ 
leged  to  give  my  Saviour  that  which  costs  ;  that 
not  with  untaxed,  but  with  bleeding  hands,  as  His 
bled  for  me,  I  may  labor  for  Him. 

And  further  still.  This  granting  to  suffer  is  a 
boon  to  me,  in  that  it  is  a  boon  to  Him.  Had  the 
bestowment  of  the  reward  upon  Jesus  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  sole  working  of  the  Spirit,  that  re¬ 
ward  had  been  ineffably  joy-giving,  gloriou.s — the 
possession  of  a  Church  lifted  up  from  misery  and 
sin  to  blessedness  and  holiness.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  joy-giving,  glorious ;  but  would  it  not 
have  been  wanting  in  some  of  the  highest  of  its 
present  and  future  elements  of  blessedness  and 
glory  ?  The  song  of  the  redeemed  would  have 
lacked  that  sweetest  melody,  the  jewels  that  adorn 
the  crown  wouhl  have  lacked  that  brightest  lustre, 
which  suffering  in  the  behalf  of  the  Redeemer  alone 
can  give.  And  O !  the  glory  had  been  in  no  sense 
the  offering  of  redeemed  hands.  O  !  is  it  not  a  boon 
to  the  creature,  second  only  to  that  of  .salvation 
from  sin,  to  thrill  his  Saviour’s  heart  with  a  joj’, 
to  give  to  Him  a  glory  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
given,  even  though  to  bestow  it  he  must  endure  an 
anguish  like  that  of  Gethsemane,  and  die  upon  a 
cross  like  that  of  Calvary  ?  It  is  in  the  uprising  of 
thoughts  like  these,  that  I  can  begin  to  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  life  of  Paul — how  he  stripped 
himself  of  all  things  that  the  natural  man  holds 
dear,  and  tranipled  them  as  refuse  under  his  feet; 
how  he  gave  himself  to  exhausting,  pain-producing 
labor,  to  anguish  and  to  death,  as  the  bridegroom 
gives  himself  to  his  bride.  I  can  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  his  words  “Most  gladly 
therefore  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that 


the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  Therefore  j 
I  take  pleasure  in  Infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  ne-  ■ 
cessities,  in  persecutions,  in  distresses  for  Christ’s  ! 
sake  [in  the  behalf  of  Christ],  for  when  I  am  weak, 
then  am  I  strong  ”  (2  Cor.  xii.  9, 10) — strong  for  His 
service,  strong  to  labor  for  His  glory.  This  declar¬ 
ation  finds  its  echo  in  the  words  of  the  text — nay, 
it  finds  a  still  higher  expression  in  that  those  words 
tell  of  the  boon  conferred — “To  you  [as  unto  me] 
it  hath  been  granted  as  a  boon  in  the  behalf  of 
Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suf¬ 
fer  in  His  behalf.” 

My  hearers,  all !  unto  us  it  is  granted  in  the  be¬ 
half  of  Christ,  first  of  all  to  believe  on  Him.  We, 
believing,  penitent,  delivered  from  the  curse,  made 
hell’s  of  glory,  are,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
first  fruits  of  His  reward  for  His  life  of  pain.  His 
death  of  shame  and  agony,  in  our  behalf.  But  is 
it  true  that  all  hero  present,  believe  on  Him  ?  Are 
there  none  in  this  assemblage,  children  of  the 
Church  it  may  be,  already  recipients  of  His  grace, 
who  enjoy  the  offer  of  His  salvation,  whose  present 
comfort  and  whose  hope  of  future  blessedness  flow 
from  His  sufferings,  but  who  refuse  Him  their 
hearts,  who  believe  not  on  Him  ?  Shall  it  continue 
thus  ?  O  sinners,  loved  by  Jesus,  for  whom  Jesus 
died,  will  you  deny  Him  the  reward  He  asks  from 
you — even  your  deliverance  from  misery  and  sin, 
your  own  salvation  ?  Will  you  not  even  now  give 
Him  all  He  asks — that  you  may  bo  to  His  joy.  His 
glory  ?  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God,  joy  in  the  heart  of  Jesus,  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth. 

Brethren,  assembled  representatives  of  the  blood- 
bought  Church  of  Christ,  the  same  double  boon  is 
granted  unto  us  that  was  granted  to  the  Apostle 
and  the  Phillppians^he  same  glorious  end  of  liv¬ 
ing,  The  behalf  of  Christ ;  the  same  glorious  means 
to  that  end.  Labor  that  involves  suffering. 

The  same  glorious  end  is  granted  unto  us.  The 
behalf  of  Christ !  What  thought  like  this  has  ever 
stirred  the  heart  of  man — that  we  may  bo  co-work¬ 
ers  with  the  Spirit  in  bestowing  upon  Jesus  the 
fullness  of  His  reward ;  that  we  by  service  wrought 
on  earth  may  thrill  gladness  through  the  heart  of 
Him  who  died  for  us ;  that  we  with  our  redeemed 
hands  may  aid  in  weaving  His  crown  of  glory ! 

Alas !  has  not  the  recognition  of  this  glorious 
end  passed  away  in  measure  from  the  Church  ? 
We  speak  indeed  of  laboring  for  the  glory  of 
Clirlst ;  but  what  moan  wo  by  the  expression  ? 
What  is  the  chief  motive  under  which  we  act  in  our 
strivings  after  personal  holiness— the  motive  that 
we  urge  on  others  ?  Is  it  that  we  may  not  miss 
the  joys  of  heaven  ?  Or  even  one  nobler,  that  our 
characters  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
God  ?  Both  those  motives,  I  admit,  are  right ; 
but  is  there  not  one  higher  still — even  this,  that 
Jesus  may  see  in  us  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and 
be  satisfied  ?  Wliat  is  the  chief  motive  under 
which  we  act  in  striving  to  bring  others  unto  Je¬ 
sus  ?  Is  it  that  they  may  be  saved  ?  A  right  mo¬ 
tive,  again  I  admit;  it  is  Christ-like,  for  Jesus 
came  into  our  world  to  seek  and  save  the  lost. 
But  is  there  not  for  us  a  motive  higher,  nobler 
even  than  this  ?  Those  for  whom  we  labor  are  the 
lost  ones  whom  Jesus  loved,  whom  Jesus  longs  to 
save,  for  whom  Jesus  died.  In  them,  though  now 
spiritually  lower  than  the  clay  we  tread  upon, 
there  are  glorious  possibilities.  What  are  rubies 
but  clay  ?  What  are  diamonds  but  carbon  ?  They 
are  now,  indeed,  but  as  rude,  black,  unsightly 
lumps  of  carbon,  valueless,  or  valuable  only  for 
the  burning ;  but  in  them  is  the  uncrystalized  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  jewel.  Through  them  flashing  the 
electric  current  of  the  Gospel,  discharged  by  us 
and  energized  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  they  shall 
become  transformed  into  priceless  diamonds  to 
shine  forever  on  that  dear  majestic  head  once 
wounded  for  us.  Brethren,  in  our  efforts  after  per¬ 
sonal  holiness  and  to  spread  the  Gospel,  are  we 
consciously  moved,  have  we  reason  to  believe  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  Church  is  moved,  by  regard 
for  Jesus — that  His  joy  may  be  heightened,  that 
His  glory  may  bo  increased  ?  Again,  I  ask,  has 
not  the  highest,  the  noblest  end  of  Christian  en¬ 
deavor  passed  away  in  great  measure  from  the 
recognition  of  the  people  of  God  ? 

And  with  the  passing  away  of  the  thought  of  the 
highest  end  of  labor,  has  there  not  also  passed 
away,  in  measure,  from  the  Church,  the  idea  that 
suffering  has  been  appointed  as  in  order  to  her 
upbuilding  and  extension.  What  means  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  increasing  worldliness  of  the  Church ; 
the  pursuit  by  multitudes  of  her  members  of  mere 
worldly  pleasures;  the  race  by  multitudes,  in 
worldly  modes,  for  worldly  wealth  and  honor  ? 
What  means  the  withholding  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  from  the  store-house  of  the  Lord  ?  With¬ 
holding  !  Does  one  point  me  to  the  more  than  Ten 
Millions  of  treasure  reported  to  our  last  Assembly 
as  having  been  contributed  by  our  congregations. 
Ten  Millions !  What  is  that  to  the  wealth  of  our 
temporally  prospered  Zion  'i  It  is  but  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  her  abundance ;  the  sparkling  foam  upon 
her  mantling  cup.  I  admit  that  possibly,  probably, 
wo  are  not  honored  by  being  called  to  such  self- 
denials  and  sufferings  as  were  the  Apostles  and 
primitive  Christians;  but,  brethren,  the  question 
often  arises  in  my  mind.  May  not  the  difference  in 
condition  arise  largely  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
more  earnest  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  more  faithful 
than  the  Christians  of  the  present  day  ?  But  pass¬ 
ing  this,  I  ask  is  Ten  Millions  of  dollars  all  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  called  upon  to  give — I 
will  not  say  to  Jesus,  who  gave  all  for  her — but  to 
save  a  perishing  world  ? 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  progress  of  the  Church 
in  tlie  world  Is  so  slow  ?  Progress  she  does  make, 
blessed  be  the  Name  of  God.  There  are  within 
her  many  faithful  ones  who  give  as  God  hath  pros¬ 
pered  them — many  of  the  affluent  as  well  as  wid¬ 
ows  who  give  their  mlta‘#A.whose  gifts  are  preced¬ 
ed  and  followed  by  their  self-denying  labors  and 
their  earnest  jirayers,  the  manifestations  of  whoso 
faithfulness  the  Spirit  energizes  for  success.  Tlie 
Church  (loos  indeed  make  progress ;  but  is  it  not 
the  progress  of  some  great  ocean  steamship  under 
her  sails,  and  not  the  onward  rush  proportionate  to 
the  mighty  power  latent  within  her  bosom 't 

Oh !  that  the  Church  would  awake  in  all  her 
members  to  the  grandeur  of  her  position — the 
Bride  of  Christ,  left  on  the  earth  on  which  Ho  la¬ 
bored  and  suffered  and  died  for  her,  loft  here  for 
a  little  season  to  live  in  His  behalf  after  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  His  life  for  her !  Oh  !  that  she  would  awake, 
and  arise,  and  act.  Then  Indeed  would  she  shine 
in  the  glory  of  her  Lord ;  tlien  indeed  would  she 
be  to  His  glory,  as  she  never  has  been  since  Apos¬ 
tolic  days,  by  the  grandeur  of  her  Christ-like 
beauty  and  the  sweetness  of  her  song.  Would  she 
not  in  her  brightness  be  the  harbinger  of  the  com¬ 
ing  da}-,  the  bright  morning  star  before  His  glori¬ 
ous  Ai»pearing  ? 

_  Brethren !  be  it  ours  to  awake,  to  arise,  to  be¬ 
gin  on  earth  by  action.  Christ-like  action,  action 
that  .sounds  louder  and  sweeter  far  than  spoken 
Hallelujahs,  action  that  produces  the  blessing  that 
it  hymns ;  be  it  ours  to  begin  on  earth  that  glori¬ 
ous  doxology  of  the  Church  Militant  as  well  as  of 
the  Cliurch  Triumphant,  that  ever  increasing  in 
melody  and  strength,  shall  ring  out  throughout 
the  ages  “  Unto  Him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us 
Kings  and  Pi-iests  unto  God  and  His  Father;  to 
Him  bo  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever. 
Amen.”  ^ _ 

2riie  i^elfgcoufii 

The  Independent  says  that  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  thousand  pities  that  President  Eliot  de¬ 
clined  the  proposal  of  Dr.  McCosh  that  his  own 
remarks  on  “  Religion  in  the  Colleges  ”  and  the 
reply  of  his  opponent  in  the  discussion  should 
be  published  together.  It  continues  : 

The  only  point  of  view  from  which  we  care  to 
argue  this  question  is  tliat  of  the  believer  in 
Christianity,  who  accepts  its  facts,  postulates, 
principles  and  practical  duties.  Reading  these 
two  addresses  in  this  light,  we  shall  have  to  say 
that  President  Eliot’s  ground,  which  at  best 
was  of  the  doubtful,  slippery,  sentimental  kind, 
is  wholly  cut  away  from  him  by  the  consistent 
application  of  his  own  admission  that  ethics  in¬ 
volves  religion,  and  that  one  cannot  bo  taught 
without  the  other.  Dr.  McCosh  cannot  be  said 
to  have  pressed  this  consideration  too  far,  nor 
to  have  relied  on  it  too  much.  He  might  have 
carried  it  further  than  he  did.  Religion  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  discussion  of  any  theory  which 
can  be  broached  as  to  many  other  leading 
branches  of  collegiate  and  university  study,  be¬ 
sides  ethics — history,  for  example,  philosophy, 
or  even  such  purely  intellectual  matters  as 
psychology  and  physiology.  To  silence  the 
religious  teacher  on  these  subjects,  to  require 
him  to  express  no  opinion  and  to  exercise  no 
personal  influence  in  favor  of  his  convictions  on 
these  subjects,  is  to  adopt  and  to  propound  in 
the  collegf*  the  most  vigorous  form  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  indifferentism  and  secularity.  The 
agnostic  might  be  pleased  with  this  settle¬ 
ment  ;  nobody  else  would  be.  He  might  have, 
nioment,  no  complaint  against  the 
Christian  ;  but  the  Christian  would  have  a  very 
serious  complaint  against  him.  The  college 
would  be  no  freer  than  before.  It  would  have 
exchanged  dominant  Christianity  for  dominant ! 
atheism.  That  is  all.  The  assumptions  that  1 
are  concerned  in  a  religious  faith  lie  at  the  bot- 1 
tom  of  every  considerable  operation  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  make  a 


step  in  any  direction  without  being  provided 
with  a  theory,  of  some  kind,  as  to  these  matters. 
If  we  refuse  the  assumptions  that  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  Christianity,  we  do  not  evade  the 
difficulty,  but  only  commit  ourselves  to  some 
other  set  of  assumptions.  The  question  of 
“  Religion  in  the  Colleges,”  when  looked  at  in 
this  way,  resolves  itself  into  the  other  question, 
whether  a  sentimental  definition  and  wholly  im¬ 
possible  notion  of  liberty  shall  throw  the  col¬ 
leges  into  the  hands  of  secularists,  indifferent- 
ists,  and  agnostics,  or  whether  Christianity  has 
the  right  to  count  for  enough  in  the  case  to 
assert  itself.  Whatever  conclusion  might  be 
reached  as  to  this  in  a  public  of  skeptics  or 
unbelievers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  re¬ 
ply  required  of  us  as  believers  in  Christianity. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  “makes  a  few  remarks ’* 
here,  of  pretty  wide  application : 

It  is  strange  that  in  many  churches  the  hab¬ 
itues  of  the  choir  gallery  are  an  annoyance  to 
the  congregation.  The  whispering,  the  evident 
indifference  as  to  the  sermon  ;  and  if  perchance 
one  is  thoughtless  enough  to  look  toward  them 
during  prayer,  the  absolute  irreverence  are 
painful  to  any  right  minded  persons.  Often  the 
music  is  altogether  unfitted  to  the  service,  and 
sometimes  so  associated  with  secular  amuse¬ 
ment  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  religious  feeling. 
Much  is  often  borne  from  volunteer  singers, 
because  if  rebuked  they  might  refuse  their  ser¬ 
vices.  When  we  read  “As  well  the  singers  as  the 
players  on  instruments  shall  be  there,”  which 
is  often  taken  to  refer  to  their  presence  in  the 
heavenly  world,  it  taxes  faith  considerably  to 
believe  it  possible  for  some  choirs  ever  to  get 
there.  However,  there  are  numerous  excep¬ 
tions.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kerfoot  in  his  last  service 
at  the  Strong  Place  Church,  Brooklyn,  gave  his 
special  thanks  to  the  large  choir  for  the  uniform 
decorum  which  had  marked  the  organ  loft,  and 
the  constant  and  hearty  manner  in  which  they 
had  sought  to  nsake  the  services  contribute  to 
the  devotion  of  the  congregation.  If  more 
pastors  had  as  much  reason  to  speak  appre¬ 
ciatively  of  their  choirs,  there  would  not  be  so 
much  disposition  with  the  churches  to  dispense 
with  such  service. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer,  premising  that 
the  red  fiag  of  the  communist  or  anarchist  is 
not  the  fiag  of  this  or  of  any  other  country, 
continues : 

The  great  body  of  workingmen  have  no  sym 
pathy  with  them  or  their  methods.  The  an 
archist  is  the  foe  of  all  law,  all  order,  all  moral 
ity,  and  all  religion.  His  law  of  life  is  the  in 
diligence  of  his  personal  brutality.  He  ac 
knowledges  no  right  save  his  own  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  He  is  a  man  with  a  soul,  the  most 
desperately  wicked  of  all  wicked  men,  but  still 
a  man,  to  be  instructed  if  possible,  and  con 
vinced  of  his  depravity,  and  led  to  repentance 
but  when  he  attempts  to  put  his  creed  into 
practice,  is  to  be  dealt  with  promptly,  energet 
ically,  and  with  the  utmost  severity. 

These  men  have  emigrated  to  this  country 
because  they  were  constantly  liable  to  arrest  in 
Europe;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  have 
been  brought  here.  The  lowest  class  of  labor¬ 
ers,  such  a  class  as  to  ignorance,  brutaUty,  and 
general  degradation  as  our  institutions  do  not 
produce,  have  been  imported  by  contractors. 
They  imbibed  communistic  opinions  in  Europe, 
and  here  are  the  willing  tools  of  anarchical 
demagogues.  Contractors,  especially  railroad 
contractors,  for  the  sake  of  having  cheap  la 
bor,  have  paid  the  fare  of  these  most  degrad 
ed  of  laborers  across  the  Atlantic,  and  when 
through  with  them,  have  turned  them  loose  on 
the  community.  This  policy  has  not  only  de 
pressed  the  value  of  labor,  but  has  also  intro 
duced  a  body  of  citizens  which  in  almost  every 
way  threatens  our  institutions. 

We  only  desire  to  add  to-day  that  the  meth 
ods  adopted  in  too  many  instances,  in  dealing 
with  the  workingmen,  is  really  settling  nothing. 
There  are  two  opinions  in  conflict,  and  the  fact 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  one  is  “  a  man 
is  worth  what  his  place  can  be  filled  for.”  This 
is  vehemently  asserted,  but  not  qualified  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
place  is  only  filled  after  a  fashion,  it  being  nec¬ 
essary  almost  invariably  for  the  new  man  to 
pass  through  a  period  of  pupilage.  The  other 
opinion  is  “A  man  is  worth  what  his  work  is 
worth.”  And  this  opinion  is  destined  to  tri 
umph  under  the  power  of  Christian  civilization 
The  number  of  employers  acknowledging  its 
justice,  and  adopting  it  as  their  rule,  is  steadily 
increasing. 

The  Observer  is  thus  emphatic  on  the  sub 
ject  of  “  Restricting  Emigration  ” : 

The  recent  outrages  at  Chicago  and  Milwau 
kee,  which,  as  the  sequel  has  shown,  were  aJ 
most  wholly  the  work  of  aliens,  has  given  rise 
to  grave  questions  concerning  the  duty  of  the 
Government  in  the  matter  of  further  restric 
tions  on  immigration.  The  subject  has  been  in 
formally  discussed  among  our  legislators  at 
Washington,  with  the  result  of  showing  a  de¬ 
cided  leaning  in  favor  of  additional  safeguards 
against  the  dangerous  and  criminal  classes  that 
flock  to  our  shores  from  other  lands. 

Laws  are  now  in  existence  which  forbid  the 
landing  of  paupers  and  other  persons  who 
must  obviously  become  a  burden  upon  the 
charities  of  the  people.  But  the  pauper  class, 
considered  with  reference  to  their  poverty  only, 
are  not  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  country  as  the  able-bodied  Anarchists 
who  come  here  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  sedition.  If  the  Government  can  rightfull 
refuse  admittance  to  the  professional  mend: 
cant,  it  would  assuredly  be  justified  in  turning 
away  from  its  doors  the  professional  assassin. 
The  man  who  comes  to  beg  is  not  so  much  to 
be  dreaded  as  he  who  comes  to  burn,  plunder 
and  destroy.  Poverty  is  not  a  crime,  but  An¬ 
archism  is  nothing  less  than  that  in  spirit  and 
purpose.  But  we  want  neither  the  lazzaroni 
nor  the  banditti,  the  beggars  nor  the  outlaws. 
The  Government  does  right  in  refusing  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  country  to  the  refuse  of  Euro¬ 
pean  work-houses.  It  would  be  etiually  right 
in  refusing  the  protection  of  its  laws  to  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  brutal  tribe  of  Anarchists  and 
dynamitards. 

The  Christian  Advocate  asks  the  question 
What  are  mobs,  and  how  shall  they  be  dealt 
with  : 

The  right  to  peaceably  assemble  belongs  to 
freemen,  and  a  concourse  pervaded  by  a  law- 
abiding  spirit  is  not  a  mob.  Even  sentiments 
whose  logical  outcome  would  be  evil  deeds, 
may  be  allowed  in  a  free  country.  But  a  crowd 
hooting  and  jeering  at  workmen,  obstructing 
the  streets,  insulting  the  police,  threatening 
violence,  harangued  by  speakers  inciting  to 
murder  and  resistance  of  law,  is  a  wild  beast. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  a  beast  snarling  and 
snapping.  It  may  become  in  a  moment  more 
fierce  than  a  tiger,  more  dangerous  than  a  mad 
dog. 

In  times  of  excitement  no  crowds  should  be 
allowed.  If  necessary,  extraordinary  powers 
should  be  assumed,  ^ving  maniacs  are  not 
to  be  treated  with  courtesy.  Burglars  are  not 
to  be  apologized  to  when  resisted.  The  incen¬ 
diary,  with  the  torch  in  his  hand,  should  not 
be  asked  to  excuse  the  intrusion  as  he  Is  ar 
rested  or  as  he  is  shot  down  if  he  resists. 

Whatever  the  original  grievance  might  be, 
mobs  threatening,  burning,  murdering,  and  in 
time  of  excitement,  all  mobs  should  be  ordered 
to  disperse,  and  if  they  resist,  they  should  be 
shot  down  without  parley  and  without  delay 
Without  parley,  because  mobs  cannot  reason 
without  delay,  because  they  will  do  murder. 

What  of  innocent  persons  who  may  be  en 
tangled  in  the  crowds  and  shot  down  with 
them  ?  It  is  a  question  of  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  Let  the  mob  rage  and  a  hundred  inno 
cent  lives  will  be  sacrificed  to  one  thus  lost ! 

As  they  saw  the  riotous  proceedings  in  this 
city  and  read  of  them  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  elsewhere,  even  moderate  men  said  “  O  for 
an  hour  of  Ben  Builek  1  ” 

While  the  Slate  exists  there  is  no  crime  so 
great  and  no  menace  so  terrible  as  a  mob  burn¬ 
ing  buildings,  assaulting  workmen,  stoning  and 
shooting  the  police. 

When  a  mob  is  suppressed  and  dispersed,  let 
the  ringleaders  be  punished  with  equal  prompt¬ 
ness  and  severity. 
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JESUS  FEEDING  FIVE  THOUSAND. 


The  Lesson :  John  vi.  1-21. 

I.  After  these  things  JesA  went  over  the  sea  of  Qalllee, 
which  is  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

3.  And  a  great  multitude  followed  him, because  they  saw 
his  miracles  which  he  did  on  them  that  were  diseased. 

3.  And  Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  there  he  sat 
with  his  disciples. 

4.  And  the  Passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh. 

6.  When  Jesus  then  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  a  great 
company  come  onto  him,  he  salth  unto  Philip,  Whence 
shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat  ? 

6.  And  this  he  said  to  prove  him :  for  he  himself  knew 
what  t  e  would  do. 

7.  Philip  answered  him.  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of 
bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one  of  them 
may  take  a  little. 

8.  One  of  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon  Peter’s  brother, 
salth  unto  him, 

9.  There  is  a  lad  here,  which  bath  five  barley  loaves,  and 
two  small  fishes :  but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? 

10.  And  Jesus  said.  Hake  the  men  sit  down.  Now  there 
was  much  grass  in  the  place.  So  the  men  sat  down,  in 
number  about  five  thousand. 

II.  And  Jesus  took  the  loaves ;  and  when  be  bad  given 
thanks,  he  distributed  to  the  disciples,  and  the  disciples  to 
them  that  were  set  down;  and  likewise  of  the  fishes  as 
much  as  they  would. 

12.  When  they  were  filled,  he  said  unto  his  disciples. 
Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost. 

13.  Therefore  they  gathered  them  together,  and  filled 
twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments  of  the  five  barley  loaves, 
which  remained  over  and  above  unto  them  that  had  eaten. 

14.  Then  those  men,  when  they  had  seen  the  miracle 
that  Jesus  did,  said.  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that 
should  come  into  the  world. 

15.  When  Jesus  therefore  perceived  that  they  would 
come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  a  king,  be  de¬ 
parted  again  into  a  mountain  himself  alone. 

16.  And  when  even  was  now  come,  his  disciples  went 
down  unto  the  sea, 

17.  And  entered  into  a  ship,  and  went  over  the  sea  toward 
Capernaum.  And  it  was  now  dark,  and  Jesus  was  not  come 
to  them. 

18.  And  the  sea  arose  by  reason  of  a  great  wind  that  blew. 

19.  So  when  they  bad  rowed  about  five  and  twenty  or 
thirty  furlongs,  they  see  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and 
drawing  nigh  unto  the  ship ;  and  they  were  afraid. 

30.  But  he  salth  unto  them.  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid. 

31.  Then  they  willingly  received  him  into  the  ship :  and 
Immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land  whither  they  went. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTBED6E,  D  D. 

Golden  Text — “Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am 
the  bread  of  life.”— John  vi.  35. 

Let  me  ask  you  first  to  consider  the  miracle 
itself,  for  there  have  been  many  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  in  explanation  of  how  the  Saviour  fed 
the  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  with  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes. 
I  do  not  need  to  spend  any  time  in  showing  the 
falsity  of  those  views  which  would  explain 
away  the  miracle  altogether,  for  the  narrative 
is  in  such  plain  historical  language,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  the  intent  of  the  writers, 
which  was  to  record  a  stupendous  miracle  by 
almighty  power.  But  there  are  those  who 
while  acknowledging  the  event  as  a  miracle, 
yet  seek  to  bring  the  method  of  its  working 
within  the  comprehension  of  finite  minds,  as 
Olshausen,  for  example,  tells  us  that  it  was  “  a 
quickening  and  accelerating  of  the  natural 
process  ”  of  the  production  of  bread,  that  is  to 
say,  Jesus  by  superhuman  power  accomplished 
in  a  moment  what  by  natural  law  would  have 
required  months  of  slow  growth,  so  that  it 
was  not  a  creation,  but  a  rapid  production  in 
harmony  with  natural  law.  Now  in  the  first 
place,  if  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
miracle,  and  an  interruption  of  natural  law  as 
truly  as  if  it  were  a  new  creation,  for  nature’s 
secret  forces  always  work  slowly,  and  no  hu¬ 
man  power  can  cause  the  grain  to  spring  in  an 
instant  from  the  planted  seed.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  our  Saviour  ignored  altogether  thp  steps 
of  natural  growth.  He  did  not  cast  any  seed 
into  the  earth,  but  He  held  the  five  loaves  in 
His  hands,  and  there  the  increase  took  place 
which  satisfied  the  hunger  of  that  great  multi¬ 
tude. 

Nor  is  there  any  more  logic  in  the  theory 
of  another  writer,  who  declares  that  this  was 
not  a  miracle  of  creation,  but  of  creative  ac¬ 
cretion— that  is,  “just  as  nature  forms  a  new 
creation  from  the  seed,  so  Christ  transforms 
water  into  wine,  or  increases  the  five  loaves ; 
but  without  some  substratum.  He  creates  nei¬ 
ther  wine  nor  bread.”  I  answer  to  this.  There  is 
no  substratum  of  wine  in  water.  Wine  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  grape  vintage ;  yet  this  wine  in 
the  miracle  in  Cana  of  Galilee  did  not  come 
from  any  earthly  vintage.  Nor  is  there  any 
substratum  of  bread  in  the  five  small  loaves 
from  which  to  produce  a  supply  sufficient  to 
feed  thousands  of  hungry  men,  women,  and 
children.  It  was  as  truly  a  creation  as  if  there 
had  been  no  loaves  at  all,  for  it  was  an  abso¬ 
lute  addition  to  matter;  and  matter  cannot 
add  to  itself  except  through  the  slow  processes 
of  natural  law.  As  a  miracle,  it  is  beyond  our 
comprehension.  If  theNazarene  who  held  the 
five  loaves  in  His  hands  was  Immanuel  (God 
with  us),  then  He  could  create  food  independ¬ 
ent  of  natural  law ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  believe 
in  this  miracle  as  to  believe  that  the  “worlds 
were  framed  by  the  Word  of  God,  so  that 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear  ”  (Heb.  xi.  3).  Trench  says 
on  this  point :  “  How  can  it  be  possible  to  bring 
within  forms  of  our  conception  any  act  of  cre¬ 
ation,  any  becoming  ?  in  thought  to  bridge  over 
the  gulf  between  not  being  and  being,  which 
yet  is  bridged  over  in  every  creative  act  ?  And 
this  being  so,  there  is  no  force  in  the  objection 
which  one  has  made  against  the  historical 
truth  of  this  narrative,  namely,  that  there  Is 
no  attempt  by  closer  description  to  make  clear 
in  its  details  the  manner  and  process  by  which 
this  wonderful  bread  was  formed.  It  is  true 
wisdom  to  leave  the  indescribable  undescribed, 
and  without  so  much  as  an  attempt  at  the  de¬ 
scription.” 

But  we  are  the  most  interested  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  truths  which  were  symbolized  by  this,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  stupendous  miracle 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  account  of 
this  event  by  John,  we  have  also  given,  and 
from  the  lips  of  the  Great  Teacher  Himself, 
these  profound  spiritual  lessons.  And  the  first 
one  which  meets  us  at  the  very  threshold,  is 
the  hunger  of  the  soul  symbolized  by  these 
thousands  who  were  famished  for  the  lack  of 
perishable  food.  I  am  aware  of  a  difficulty 
which  confronts  us  on  this  point,  and  that  is, 
the  insensibility  of  the  unawukened  sinner  to 
the  fact  of  his  soul  hunger.  There  is  nothing 
corresponding  to  this  in  physical  life.  Not 
only  is  nourishing  food  a  necessity  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  body,  but  when  this 
food  is  lacking  through  poverty  or  circum¬ 
stances  which  render  its  provision  impossible, 
then  universally  hunger  is  experienced;  and 
this  is  as  true  of  the  rich  man  as  of  the  poor 
man,  of  the  educated  as  of  the  ignorant,  of  the 
king  as  of  the  subject,  for  outward  surround¬ 
ings  do  not  affect  the  consequences  of  physical 
laws,  and  one  of  these  laws  is  that  hunger  evi¬ 
dences  the  lack  of  food.  But  in  the  spiritual 
world,  we  find  that  while  the  Bible  declares 
that  man  needs  God,  and  is  famished  and  dy¬ 
ing  without  Him,  yet  the  soul  when  unregen¬ 
erated  feels  no  consciousness  of  hunger,  and 
therefore  has  no  appetite  for  heavenly  provis¬ 
ions,  has  no  desires  which  reach  up  after  the 
life  and  truth  of  God.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  with  the  natural  man  there  are  no 
thoughts  of  God,  for  He  has  been  in  every  age 
the  study  of  the  human  mind,  and  even  the 
heathen  erect  their  altars  to  the  Unknown  God. 
But  an  intuitive  consciousness  of  His  exist¬ 
ence,  and  an  intellectual  searching  after  His 
attributes,  and  even  the  almost  universal  rev¬ 
erence  of  Him  in  worship  more  or  less  intelli¬ 
gent,  are  wholly  distinct  from  a  personal  hun¬ 
gering  after  God  as  the  divine  sustenance  of 
the  soul,  wholly  different  from  that  spiritual 
condition  described  by  David  when  he  says 
“As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks, 
so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God.” 

You  will  readily  see  that  this  insensibility  to 
the  need  of  spiritual  food,  is  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 


You  may  load  a  table  with  the  richest  food  in 
the  chamber  of  a  sick  man,  but  if  through  dis¬ 
ease  he  has  no  appetite,  all  your  labor  is  in 
vain.  If  the  thousands  who  were  seated  on 
that  grassy  plain  of  Galilee  before  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Miracle- worker  had  not  felt  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  they  would  not  have  cared  to  eat  the 
bread  which  multiplied  in  His  hands,  though 
they  might  have  enjoyed  witnessing  the  mira¬ 
cle  as  a  stupendous  event,  appealing  to  their 
intellectual  study  as  well  as  to  their  curiosity. 
And  so  the  preacher  may  earnestly  and  elo¬ 
quently  hold  up  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  believing  soul  in  that 
love,  and  the  theme  may  attract  the  interest 
and  excite  the  study  of  all  in  the  audience,  but 
if  there  is  no  hunger  for  anything  higher  than  ! 
earth,  anything  richer  than  earthly  wealth  and  : 
pleasure,  the  preaching  fails  to  draw  from  the  ! 
soul  the  cry  “Lord,  evermore  give  us  this; 
bread,”  and  the  congregation  go  away  prais- 1 
ing,  it  may  be,  the  sermon,  but  without  having  j 
tasted  a  crumb  even  of  the  rich  food  offered  to  | 
them.  I 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  spiritual  in¬ 
sensibility  which  has  no  appetite  for  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  divine  ?  The  answer  is,  it  is  the  work 
of  sin.  This  is  the  explanation  of  God’s  Word,  j 
and  the  only  explanation  which  can  solve  the  ^ 
strange  fact  of  the  difference  as  regards  spirit- 1 
ual  truths  and  exercises  between  the  worldling  , 
and  the  Christian.  Now  how  can  this  insensi¬ 
bility- be  removed,  and  the  soul  be  made  to 
hunger  after  God,  and  to  enjoy  feeding  upon 
His  heavenly  provisions?  We  find  the  answer 
again  in  the  Word,  and  it  is  corroborated  by 
the  history  of  every  age,  especially  in  what  are 
called  revival  seasons.  The  Holy  Spirit  can 
create  this  soul  hunger.  When  the  Prodigal 
Son  came  to  himself,  then  for  the  first  time  in  ! 
his  life  of  sin  he  realized  that  he  could  not  sus-  j 
tain  life  on  the  husks  that  the  swine  grew  fat  I 
upon,  and  then  he  began  to  think  of  his  father's 
house,  where  there  was  bread  enough  and  to 
spare,  and  he  began  to  hunger  after  that  bread, 
and  this  hungering  led  to  the  conviction  “  I 
am  perishing  here,”  and  to  the  resolve  “  I  will 
arise  and  go  unto  my  father.” 

And  this  is  an  exact  picture  of  the  condition 
of  a  soul  awakened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
sinner  comes  to  himself;  he  has  been  living 
out  of  himself  before ;  he  begins  to  realize  that 
he  has  a  soul,  that  that  soul  cannot  feed  its 
immortal  energies  on  the  husks  of  the  world, 
that  it  is  perishing  upon  such  provisions,  and 
then  comes  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  hun¬ 
ger,  and  the  cry,  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
find  God,  who  alone  can  save  me  and  feed  me ! 
Now  there  must  be  this  hunger  of  the  soul  be¬ 
fore  there  can  be  any  feeding  upon  divine 
things,  and  only  the  Holy  Spirit  can  make  a 
soul  hungry.  No  preaching,  though  ever  so 
logical  and  eloquent,  can  do  this;  the  con¬ 
science  cannot  do  it ;  the  law  cannot  do  it ;  the 
Cross  cannot  do  it.  The  Word  of  God  is  called 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  is  like  a  sword 
lying  useless  in  the  sheath  until  the  Spirit 
draw  it  out  and  wield  it,  and  then  it  is  quick 
and  powerful  and  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword. 

How  many  ministers  preach  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  putting  into  their  sermons  all  their 
mental  strength  and  an  intense  earnestness, 
and  yet  grow  discouraged  because  they  see  no 
results!  How  many  Sunday-school  teachers 
work  faithfully  for  years,  and  seemingly  ac¬ 
complish  nothing !  And  why  ?  Because  min¬ 
isters  and  teachers  are  laboring  to  feed  those 
who  are  not  hungry  after  that  kind  of  food ; 
and  unless  there  is  an  appetite,  there  can  be 
no  success.  The  Holy  Spirit  gives  this  appe¬ 
tite,  and  did  we  depend  more  upon  that  Spirit 
and  less  upon  ourselves,  we  would  see  the 
fruits  of  our  labors  in  hungry  souls  panting 
for  heavenly  food.  Why,  when  the  Spirit  is 
poured  out,  then  the  simplest  preaching  and 
teaching  have  a  mighty  infiuence :  for  then  it 
is  not  logic  nor  eloquence  that  are  needed,  but 
only  faith  to  take  the  crumbs  from  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  hands,  and  give  them  to  the  starving. 

And  now  let  us  turn  from  the  hungry  multi¬ 
tudes  to  Jesus  feeding  them  with  the  bread  mi¬ 
raculously  provided ;  and  notice 

1.  He  had  compassion  on  them,  and  the  first 
note  of  the  Gospel  is  the  infinite  compassion 
of  God  for  starving  souls.  His  compassion 
was  not  awakened  by  our  cries  for  His  help, 
but  He  pitied  us  and  loved  us  when  we  were 
unconscious  of  our  need  and  blind  to  our  dan- 
ger. 

2.  Jesus  miraculously  provided  the  bread  for 
the  hungry,  and  the  Incarnation  is  the  most 
stuiiendous  miracle  for  the  relief  of  dying  sin¬ 
ners.  Men  have  for  ages  tried  to  comprehend 
it,  tried  to  grasp  with  finite  thought  the  union 
of  divinity  with  humanity,  tried  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  those  four  words  “  God  was  in 
Christ,”  and  tried  in  vain:  for  we  might  as 
well  try  to  comprehend  God  himself.  But  the 
glorious  fact  remains  for  our  confident  faith 
and  adoring  praise,  that  by  a  miracle,  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  which  is  beyond  our  reach  of  thought, 
God  has  provided  in  Christ  provision  for  starv¬ 
ing,  immortal  souls. 

3.  Jesus  broke  the  loaves  before  He  gave 
them  to  the  people.  And  the  Incarnation  would 
have  been  of  no  benefit  to  us  had  not  the  Bread 
of  Life  been  broken  in  the  Atonement  on  Cal¬ 
vary.  Do  you  ask  How  it  was  broken  ?  By 
humiliation,  by  the  world’s  contempt,  by  the 
nails  which  bound  Him  to  the  accursed  tree, 
and  by  the  weight  of  our  sins,  which  He  bore 
as  our  substitute.  Do  you  ask  further.  Why  it 
was  broken  ?  We  know  only  what  God  has 
revealed  to  us,  that  Christ  must  needs  suffer  for 
sin,  that  the  law  would  have  stood  between  us 
and  that  Bread,  except  for  that  suffering,  and 
that  only  as  His  blood  atoned  for  sin,  could 
eternal  life  be  a  gift  of  the  Father’s  love.  We 
could  not  come  to  the  table  of  divine  provision 
unless  redeemed,  and  redemption  is  through 
His  sacrifice.  We  could  not  come  unless  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  reconciliation  is  through  His  Blood. 
And  so  in  that  last  Supper  with  His  disciples. 
He  said  “  This  is  My  body,  which  is  broken  for 
you,”  and  instead  of  foolishly  speculating  on 
the  mystery  of  that  awful  sacrifice,  which  has 
made  the  Cross  the  most  conspicuous  object 
of  the  world’s  thought  for  1800  years,  we  would 
rather  accept  the  wonderful  truth  and  rejoice 
in  it,  that  inasmuch  as  our  sins  had  made  it 
necessary,  the  Body  of  Christ  was  broken  on 
Calvar>',  that  He  might  be  to  every  hungiy 
soul  the  Bread  of  Life.  Ah !  we  can  never 
sound  the  infinite  depths  of  meaning  in  those 
words  “  broken  for  you.”  The  angels  who  saw 
the  beloved  Son  lay  aside  the  crown  of  eternal 
glory,  and  pass  out  through  the  gate  of  pearl, 
and  down  to  the  humiliation  of  the  manager, 
and  the  agony  of  the  crucifixion,  could  not  tell 
us  the  full  meaning  of  these  words  “  broken 
for  you.”  Paul  who  wrote  so  profoundly  upon 
this  great  theme  of  the  Cross  with  its  riches  of 
grace,  and  who  has  been  gazing  on  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  for  these  long  centuries,  could 
not  tell  us  all  that  is  enfolded  in  these  words 
“  broken  for  you.”  When  you  and  I  have 
spent  millions  of  centuries  in  heaven  sitting  at 
Jesus’  feet,  and  studying  in  that  celestial  radi¬ 
ance  the  old,  old  story,  even  then  we  shall  not 
have  learned  more  than  the  alphabet  of  that 
Atonement,  whose  matchless  love  and  infinite 
riches  are  embraced  in  these  mysterious  words 
“  broken  for  you.”  But  the  glorious  fact  may 
be  to-day,  and  will  be  in  all  the  cycles  of  eter¬ 
nity  our  joy  and  praise,  “  My  body  broken  for 
you,”  and  because  broken,  the  Bread  of  Life 


for  starving  sinners,  and  by  the  breaking, 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  But  there  is 
another  fact  in  this  story  which  unfolds  a  strik¬ 
ing  spiritual  truth,  and  this  is — 

4.  That  Jesus  having  broken  the  bread,  gave 
it  to  the  disciples  to  distribute  among  the  hun¬ 
gry  multitude.  He  could  have  done  this  Him¬ 
self,  but  He  chose  to  make  them  the  medium  of 
His  miraculous  bounty.  So  when  the  Body 
was  broken  on  Calvary,  the  work  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  living  Bread  to  a  dying  world  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  disciples :  “  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture  ” — that  is,  feed  the  hungry  with  the  bro¬ 
ken  Body.  God  could  have  done  this  without 
any  agency,  or  He  could  have  commissioned 
sinless  angels  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  grace,  but  He  chose  His  redeemed  chil¬ 
dren;  and  the  commission  spoken  on  Olivet 
is  the  cominission  resting  to-day  upon  the 
Church :  “  Go  ye  and  carry  My  broken  Body 
to  every  creature.”  There  was  not  one  disciple 
omitted  in  this  precious  privilege  of  feeding 
those  thousands.  Every  one  took  as  much  as 
he  could  carry,  and  gave  it  out  till  all  was 
gone,  and  then  came  back  to  Jesus  for  more ; 
and  the  supply  was  sufficient.  And  do  you 
not  think  that  this  service  was  a  great  honor 
and  joy  to  them  ?  It  was  a  great  honor  to  be 
thus  chosen  by  the  Son  of  God  to  complete  His 
compassionate  work,  and  it  was  a  great  joy  to 
be  the  bestowers  of  such  blessing  to  others. 
And  no  one  is  omitted  in  the  commission 
“Go  ye!”  Every  believer  has  received  the 
Bread  of  Life,  and  he  has  received  sufficient 
for  his  own  needs,  and  for  thousands  beside, 
or  the  supply  never  fails ;  the  only  failure  is 
in  the  believer’s  own  heart. 

This  feeding  hungry  souls  is  not  the  exclu¬ 
sive  work  of  the  ordained  minister,  nor  of  the 
Church  officers,  nor  of  the  Sunday-school 
teachers,  but  to  every  soul  that  has  tasted 
Christ  comes  the  commission  Go  ye,  and  scat¬ 
ter  the  Bread,  tell  the  story,  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  O  what  an  honor  it  is !  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Master  to  complete  the  work  begun  by  the 
breaking  of  the  sacred  body,  a  work  which 
Gabriel  might  well  covet.  And  what  a  joy  to 
feed  immortal  souls  with  crumbs  of  eternal 
life !  I  pity  the  preacher  who  gives  to  his  con¬ 
gregation  something  else  than  Christ’s  broken 
body,  for  he  is  not  only  false  to  his  commission, 
but  he  loses  the  joy  of  saving  the  perishing.  I 
pity  the  church-member  who  lives  for  self,  and 
whose  lips  are  silent  about  Jesus  and  His  love. 
He  loses  the  richest  joy  that  can  be  experienc¬ 
ed  in  this  life,  and  by-and-by  the  reckoning 
day  will  come,  and  the  Master  will  question 
him  as  to  his  faithfulness  in  scattering  the 
Bread  to  the  hungry’,  and  he  will  be  speechless 
then.  God  help  us  to  be  faithful,  for  it  is  an 
awfully  solemn  responsibility  to  be  entrusted 
with  divine  provision  for  dying  men,  and  thus 
to  have  their  eternal  life  or  death  hanging  on 
the  question  of  our  labor  or  our  selfish,  wicked 
indifference. 

One  thought  more,  and  it  is  found  in  the 
words  “  They  did  eat  and  were  filled.”  When 
Satan  hangs  out  his  sign  of  refreshments,  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  will  cheat  the  soul  and 
only  intensify  its  agony  of  hunger.  The  wine- 
cup  may  have  a  sparkle,  the  gambling-table 
have  its  fascination,  the  path  of  sensual  grati¬ 
fication  have  its  fiowers  of  joy  at  its  entrance, 
but  they  are  all  cheats,  and  there  has  never 
yet  been  a  satisfied  soul  among  all  the  slaves 
of  sin.  But  I  would  not  write  this  word 
“cheat”  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  on  riches 
rightly  used,  on  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  play  of 
the  imagination,  or  on  the  delights  of  human 
friendship  and  love. 

These  are  God-bestowed  gifts,  and  He  can¬ 
not  give  us  for  a  fish  a  stone.  But  this  is  true, 
that  nothing  in  this  world  can  satisfy  the  hun- 
gerings  of  the  soul ;  and  therefore  as  soul-food, 
all  is  vanity.  But  Christ  does  satisfy,  and  there 
is  nothing  superficial  in  this  satisfaction.  It  is 
deep,  unspeakable,  transporting,  eternal.  He 
meets  the  deepest  longings  and  desires  of  the 
soul ;  He  spreads  the  table  of  divine  provision 
in  every  room  of  thought  and  affection,  so  that 
the  entire  man  is  filled  with  heavenly  peace 
and  joy.  Christ  satisfies :  satisfies  the  greatest 
minds  as  well  as  the  ignorant— a  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther,  a  Knox,  a  Chalmers,  as  fully  as  He  satis¬ 
fies  the  little  child  who  can  only  say  “  I  love 
Jesus” ;  satisfies  so  that  we  hunger  for  no  low¬ 
er  food,  we  are  attracted  by  no  lesser  lights, 
but  all  else  seems  cheap  and  common,  and  the 
old  feasts  of  sin  are  repulsive  to  our  hearts. 
Christ  satisfies  !  Millions  have  fed  upon  Him, 
but  not  one  has  ever  been  disappointed.  He 
has  made  dungeon  walls  to  flash  with  beau¬ 
ty,  as  if  they  were  the  marble  of  a  palace. 
He  has  so  ravished  the  soul  that  there  has 
been  no  consciousness  even  of  physical  tor¬ 
ture,  and  the  lips  have  sung  hallelujahs  in  the 
flames  and  between  the  teeth  of  hungry  beasts. 
Satisfies!  Not  when  we  taste  a  erumb  of  the 
vast  loaf  of  Christ-sweetness,  and  then  go  away ; 
but  when,  like  the  multitude  on  that  grassy 
plain,  we  eat  and  are  filled. 

Teacher,  are  you  filled  with  Christ,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  chamber  of  your  soul,  nor  a  crev¬ 
ice,  nor  the  most  secret  pulsation,  but  are  flood¬ 
ed  with  His  fulness  of  joy ;  and  thus  satisfied, 
for  you  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  Christ, 
and  heaven  is  Christ. 

O  let  us  eat  and  be  filled!  You  who  have 
been  His  disciples  many  years,  and  who  are 
now  on  the  last  stage  of  the  earthly  pilgrim¬ 
age  ;  and  you  who  have  lately  begun  to  feed 
upon  Him ;  and  you  who  are  only  babes  in  the 
new  life— come  and  by  faith  let  us  all  learn  the 
fulness  of  heavenly  peace  and  satisfaction  in 
our  living,  glorious  Lord  and  Saviour!  I  love 
to  sing  that  hymn 

O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  dear  Redeemer’s  praise !  ” — 
for  it  was  heart-experience  of  Charles  Wesley; 
which  has  been  ttiken  up  by  the  lips  of  mil¬ 
lions  since,  in  the  year  1740,  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  conversion,  which  followed  sad 
years  of  spiritual  darkness,  he  wrote 
"  O  for  a  tliousand  tongues  to  sing 
Mj’  dear  Redeemer's  praise, 

Tiie  glories  of  my  God  and  King, 

The  triumphs  of  His  grace ! 

“  Jesus !  the  name  that  charms  our  fears, 

That  bids  our  sorrows  cease : 

'Tis  music  in  the  sinner’s  ears, 

’Tis  life  and  health  and  peace ! 

“  He  breaks  the  power  of  cancelled  sin. 

He  sets  the  prisoners  free ; 

His  blood  can  make  the  foulest  clean. 

His  blood  availed  for  me !  ” 

DEATH  OF  A  PRACTICAL  ABOLITIONIST. 

Josiah  Tryon  of  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  died  on  May 
7th,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years  and  four 
months.  He  was  bom  at  Weathersfleld,  Conn., 
on  January  5th,  1798.  His  father,  Capt.  Josiah 
Tryon,  and  his  mother,  Mary  .Ann,  daughter  of  the 
late  Judge  Nathan  Sage,  were  also  natives  of 
Weathersfleld,  whence  they  removed  with  four 
children  to  Redfleld,  N.  Y.,  in  1799.  Soon  after 
the  War  of  1812  they  came  to  Lewiston,  with 
twelve  children.  The  only  survivor  of  this  large 
family  is  Mrs.  Chauncy  Rhodes  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
In  1819  Mr.  Tryon  married  Mary  Blake,  daughter 
of  Deacon  Blake  of  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.  She  died 
in  Lewiston  in  1867, 

Mr.  Tryon  has  continued  to  reside  in  Lewiston, 
'  except  two  or  three  years  in  Lockport,  between 


1831  and  1834.  During  this  time  he  was  converted  ’ 
under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney. 
He  has  been  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Lewiston  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
for  about  thirty-five  years  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school :  and  also,  for  much  of  that  time, 
leader  of  the  singing  in  the  church.  He  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  as  a  teacher  of  the  Bible  class, 
and  the  Friday  evening  classes  held  for  many  years 
were  fruitful  of  good  in  the  lives  of  living  wit¬ 
nesses. 

Mr.  Tryon  was  a  man  of  decided  and  earnest 
convictions;  unobtrusive,  but  ever  ready  to  ex¬ 
press  his  opinions,  and  courageous  to  carry  them 
into  practice.  He  was  pronounced  in  his  anti¬ 
slavery  views,  believing  it  was  duty  to  “  let  the 
oppressed  go  free,”  and  “  bring  the  poor  that  are 
cast  out,  to  thy  house.”  His  life  was  an  exempli¬ 
fication  of  Isaiah  Iviii.  And  from  his  house,  after 
being  brought  in  and  cared  for,  many  bondmen 
and  bondwomen  were  passed  over  the  river  Niaga¬ 
ra  to  freedom. 

His  house  was  not  alone  a  refuge  for  the  op¬ 
pressed,  the  orphan  and  motherless  still  live  to 
bless  his  memory  and  that  of  the  other  members 
of  his  familj’  who  have  preceded  him,  and  now  wel¬ 
comed  him.  In  his  later  years  he  was  provided  and 
cared  for  by  loving  hearts  and  willing  hands. 
Rich  in  faith  and  in  good  works,  and  full  of  years, 
the  Lord  has  called  him  to  his  everlasting  reward. 

J.  W.  B. 

AN  ACTIVE  RULING  ELDER  FOR  MORE  THAN 
SIXTY  YEARS. 

Mr.  Simeon  Lester,  senior  Ruling  Elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Rochelle,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  residence  in  that  village  on  May  1st. 

He  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1796.  He  re¬ 
moved  with  his  family  to  New  Rochelle  in  1825, 
and  immediately  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  whose  life  and  work  he  has  been  closely  iden¬ 
tified  for  over  three  score  years.  During  this 
period  he  has  seen  the  Church  grow  from  its 
infancy  of  struggling  weakness  to  its  maturity  of 
strength  and  power  in  the  community;  and  per¬ 
haps  no  one  has  contributed  as  much  as  he  towards 
this  growth  and  progress.  He  was  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  and  for  forty  years  the  superintendent  of 
its  Sunday-school.  For  forty  years,  also,  he  was  a 
faithful  trustee ;  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  ruling  elder,  with  singu¬ 
lar  fidelity  and  acceptance  to  the  congregation. 
This  is  a  record  of  honored  service,  seldom  if  over 
equalled  in  the  Church.  He  was  a  continuous  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  New  York  Evangelist  from  its 
beginning. 

Of  great  spirituality  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  reliable  in  Judgment,  steadfast  in  purpose, 
liberal  in  giving,  punctual  and  regular  to  the  very 
last  in  his  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  the 
sanctuary,  he  will  bo  greatly  missed  and  long  re¬ 
membered  in  the  Church  he  loved  and  served  so 
well. 

He  was  beloved  and  venerated  by  all  who  knew 
him,  in  the  community  as  well  as  in  the  Church. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  temperance  work,  and  was 
ready  t  o  support  every  good  cause,  both  with  his 
infiuence  and  his  purse. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  church  on 
May  4th  ;  and  the  large  congregation  of  persona  of 
all  ages  and  all  creeds  testified  to  the  respect  and 
affection  Mr.  Lester  had  won  during  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  of  sixty-one  years  in  New  Rochelle. 

This  is  the  fourth  elder  which  this  church  has 
lost  by  death  within  the  past  three  years;  and 
while  they  are  sadly  missed,  the  memory  of  their 
activity  and  fidelity  will  be  gratefully  cherished, 
and  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  Church  to  work 
earnestly  while  the  day  lasts,  knowing  that  the 
night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

MRS.  MARY  ADRIANCE  JEWELL. 

Mary  Adrlance,  wife  of  Rev.  Joel  Jewell,  died 
at  her  home  in  Troy,  Penn.,  on  April  23d,  of  ty¬ 
phoid-pneumonia,  aged  81  years  and  6  months. 
She  was  born  in  Shongum,  Ulster  county,  N,  Y., 
Oct.  16th,  1804.  Her  father,  Theodore  Adrlance, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  one 
of  the  guards  at  the  execution  of  Major  Andre, 
Oct.  2d,  1780. 

In  1825  she  removed  to  Hector,  Schuyler  county, 
N.  Y.  On  Feb.  6th,  1827,  she  was  married  to  Joel 
Jewell,  then  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  The  young 
carpenter  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  nqjirriage  relation  and  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  being  a  Christian  before  he  attempted 
to  enter  it.  So  strong  was  this  conviction,  that  to 
use  his  own  language,  he  “scorned  to  make  any 
advances  toward  her”  till  he  himself  became  a 
Christian.  No  other  course  would  be  honorable 
to  her  who  already  had  been  a  follower  of  Christ 
three  years,  no  other  would  bo  Scriptural.  Begun 
with  consecrated  purposes,  their  whole  wedded 
life  of  well  nigh  sixty  years  has  been  set  apart  for 
God,  and  according  to  His  promise  He  has  blessed 
them.  They  lived  to  see  all  their  children  now 
surviving,  professors  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and 
two  of  them  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  are :  Joseph  Hiram  of  Troy,  Pa. ;  David  Al- 
uort  of  Ionia,  Mich. ;  Joel  Spencer  of  .Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico ;  Calvin  Parsons  of  Howell,  Mich, ; 
Mary  Bithiah,  now  Mrs.  Morris  Shepard  of  Aspin- 
wall.  Pa. ;  William  Henry  of  Troy,  Pa.,  and  Laura 
Abigail,  who  died  in  infancy  in  the  year  1836. 

Until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jewell  on  the  23d  ult., 
the  dreaded  messenger  had  not  been  permitted  of 
God  to  enter  this  circle  for  the  Interval  of  half  a 
century.  A  household  of  believers  in  the  Lord, 
Ho  has  given  them  in  remarkable  degree  covenant 
family  blessings.  All  save  two  still  live  to  bear 
witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  His  written 
Word.  Mrs.  Jewell  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
industry  and  energy.  She  was  always  busy. 
When  health  would  permit,  household  duties  or 
labors  of  love  for  others  engaged  her  strength ; 
when  unable  to  work,  she  would  take  opportunity 
for  extra  reading  and  the  study  of  God’s  Word,  or 
too  weak  to  go  beyond  her  usual  readings,  would 
occupy  herself  in  praying  and  planning  for  the 
cause  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  her  fellow-beings. 

She  was  uniformly  faithful  in  private  and  public 
Christian  duties,  so  much  so  that  prudence  and 
caution  with  regard  tofher  health  were  frequently 
ignored.  A  faithful  wife,  she  wanted  to  go  with 
her  faitliful  husband  on  every  occasion.  Her  last 
Sabliath  on  earth  found  her  in  her  accustomed 
place  in  the  house  of  God.  Those  who  did  not 
think  it  po3sil)le  on  account  of  infirmities  for  her 
to  be  present  at  tliat  service  in  Sylvania,  and  who 
were  about  to  iiuiuire  after  her  health,  found  her 
sitting  in  tlie  usual  place  already  worshipping  with 
the  people  of  God.  She  loved  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  often  expressed  concern  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  tlie  Church  for  her  sanctifi¬ 
cation,  and  also  upon  the  worldly  and  careless. 
Notliing  seemed  to  grieve  her  more  than  the  un¬ 
faithfulness  of  church-members.  Her  heart  be¬ 
longed  to  her  Saviour,  and  she  was  deeply  pained 
when  Ho  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  His  friends. 
In  the  sixty-two  years  of  her  life  as  a  professing 
Christian,  she  liad  been  drawing  nearer  her  Master 
in  faith  and  works.  The  call  for  her  to  meet  her 
Lord  was  not  unexpected.  She  was  ready  to  go  at 
His  bidding. 

To  her  husband  she  was  devoted,  and  expressed 
the  wish,  if  it  were  God’s  will,  to  be  spared  to  care 
for  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  her  last  hours  she 
said  she  would  like  to  see  all  her  children  again 
on  earth,  adding  “  but  1  never  shall.”  These 
strong  affections,  however,  were  governed  by  the 
desire  that  God’s  will  might  be  done. 

A  few  hours  before  becoming  unconscious,  she 
repeated  passages  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which  have 
been  long  precious  to  her,  and  gave  to  one  stand¬ 
ing  near  this  parting  charge :  “  Be  faithful  while 
you  live !  You  will  never  be  sorry.”  The  volume 


of  her  life  might  be  comprehended  in  this  one 
word  on  her  lips  at  the  last,  “  faithful.”  Her  spir¬ 
it  we  commit  to  a  faithful,  covenant-keeping  God. 
The  burial  services,  held  at  the  house  of  Father 
Jewell,  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  sym¬ 
pathizing  friends.  The  Presbyterian  pastors  from 
Canton  and  Aspinwall  and  ministers  of  four  differ¬ 
ent  denominations  in  Troy,  were  present  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  occasion.  The  singing  by  the  Syl¬ 
vania  choir  was  exceptionally  sweet  and  appropri¬ 
ate,  the  closing  selection  being  a  choice  rendering 
of  the  last  passage  of  Scripture  repeated  by  Mrs. 
Jewell,  “  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,”  etc. 
May  these  w’ords  fall  as  a  parting  benediction  up¬ 
on  her  bereaved  husband,  family,  and  church, 
“  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled.”  G.  P.  S. 


THE  PKESBTTEBIAN  DOABD  OF  RELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers'  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


J.&R.LAMB. 

59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


lEMORIAbl 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 

IfflITED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

No.  49  Wall  street. 

Capital  and  Surplus, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 
Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  live 
days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the  whole 
time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  as 
well  as  religious  and  benevolent  Institutions,  will  find  this 
Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

•TORN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

WM.  H.  MACY,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 


DAN.  H.  ARNOLD, 
THOMAS  SLOOOMB, 
CHARLES  E.  BILL, 
WILSON  G.  HUNT, 
WILLIAM  H.  MACY, 
CLINTON  GILBERT, 
DANIEL  D.  LORD, 
SAMUEL  SLOAN, 

JAMES  LOW, 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 
D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 
JOHN  J.  ASTOR, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART. 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 


HENRY  E.  LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 
ERASTUS  CORNING, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDE.S. 

JOHN  HARSEN  RHOADES, 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 
ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 
GEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

WILLIAM  LIBBEY, 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 

W.  BAYARD  CUTTING, 
CHAS.  S.  SMITH. 


27te  Netvest  and  Best 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK 

FOB  THIS  YEAR. 

THE 

GLAD  REFRAIN 

Bjr  Messrs.  I.OWRY  nnd  DOANS. 

It  Is  fully  equal  to  any  of  their  former  popular  works. 

This  NEW  Song  Book  embraces  a  number  of  NEW 
features,  and  Is  gotten  up  on  an  entirely  NEW  plan.  In  • 
NEW  shape,  and  Is  printed  from  beautiful  NEW  typdCj 
It  Is  sure  to  please,  and  will  create  a  NEW  lnterest||H 
the  Song  Service.  It  will  be  sold  at  a  NEW  price, 

$35  per  100  Copies,  In  Boards. 

ISIngle  copy  sent  as  soon  as  published  on  receipt  of  prion. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  request. 

AN  EDITION  IN  AIKIN’S  CHARACTBR  NOTSa, 
AT  SAME  PRICE. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  RANDOLPH  STREET,  CHICACIO. 

Dr.  Dale’s  GreajWork  OR  Baptism 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

4  Volumes,  Svo,  for  Five  Dollars,  net. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Executors  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  Rev.  James  W.  Dale,  D.D.,  the  stereotype  plates  of 
his  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on 

BAPTISM 

have  become  the  property  of  the 

PRESBYTEKIAN  B0.4RD  OF  PUBLICATIOI, 

and  It  Is  enabled  to  furnish  this  remarkable  work  at  the 
following  reduced  prices  ; 

Classic  Baptism,  -  -  .  -  -  from  $3.50  to  $1.50  not 

Jndaic  Baptism, . from  $3.50  to  $1.50  nek 

Johaanic  Baptism,  -  -  -  -  from  $4.00  to  $1.50  not 
Christie  and  Patristic  Baptism,  from  $5.00  to  $1.50  ntfe 
Or,  $5  per  set,  net. 

JVST  ZSST7SD. 

THE  PREACHER  AAD  HIS  LIVI1I6 ; 

OB 

THE  LAW  OF  CHRIST  TOIICHIM  HIS  MINISTERS. 

By  Rev.  8.  C.  LOGAN,  D.D. 

16mo,  Paper.  44  Pages. 

Sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  pages  for  one  cent,  net. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt., 

1334  Chestnnt  St.,  PltUndelpliln,  Pn., 

OB 

WARD  A  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 


•r  LIVING  TRUTHS  FOR  HEAD  AND  mCAM, 

,  By  John  B,  Gough. 

Biilut  and  erawnlngUl*  work,  brim  fun  of  thriniiwlali^ 
Mt,  humor  ond  pothoo.  Bricht,  pure,  and  food,  fall  aC 
"laiuhicrand  tcan,"  ittail.  at.i'aMia  aJi.  To  U  la  addad 
the  LIfa  and  Daatk  of  Mr.  Qough.  by  Rot.  LTMAM  AB¬ 
BOTT.  lOOO  Agenta  WantM,— Man  and  Wodmd.  614# 
to  6600  a  month  mada.  O^OMaiua  a.  Sindrmim  aa  w* 
giva  gxtra  Tertiu  and  PaiFreighu,  Writa  fot  cirenlam  In 
a  A.  D.  WORTHINGTON  d>  CO^  BoKAvd,  Gonm 


HENRY  L.  THORNELL,  Secretary. 

LOUIS  G.  HAMPTON,  Assistant  Secretary. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goons  Establishment. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
THE  CELEBRATED 

Red  Star  Brand 


WONDERFUL  WEARING 

Velveteen. 


NOTED  FOR  ITS  UNEQUALLED  COLOR  AND  FINISH. 
THIS  FAST  PILE  DRESS  AND  MANTLE  VELVETEEN 
WAS  AWARDED  THE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDALS  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  VIENNA  IN  1873, 
PARIS  1878,  AND  NICE  1883. 

TO  PREVENT  IMITATIONS  A  RED  STAR  WILL  BE 
FOUND  STAMPED  ON  THE  BACK  OF  EVERY  SECOND 
YARD. 

THESE  GOODS  ARE  OF  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE, 
24  INCHES  WIDE,  AND  IN  39  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

PKICE,  74c. 

SAMPLES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION,  AND  MAIL 
ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOR 

GAMES, 

COMPRISING  LAWN-TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH-A-RINO,  RING-TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN-POOL, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  FOB  ALL  KINDS  OF  GOODS  WILL 
RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY,  AND 
WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  TEN  CENTS. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

coimnni!  MumEiiti. 

SAFETY  AND  PROFIT. 

SOUG  AS  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  OR  0. 8.  BONDS. 

Address  Central  Illinois  Finanrial  Agency,  Jaeksonvilie,  III. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

UPSON  SKMIN'AKT,  up  In  the  bills  of  Litchfield  County 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keaiis  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Hakes 
good  men  of  bad  boys.  References :  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  Brof)klyn,  N.  Y. ;  Jared 
Reid,  Jr.,  "  N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  For  other 
references  or  Information,  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston.  Ct. 

Mme.  GIOVANNINI, 
Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladies 

103  East  61st  Street,  ITe’w  York. 

Music,  Languages,  and  Art  taught.  Special  course  In 
English  If  desired.  Highest  testimonials.  Twelve  years 
head  of  the  music  department  at  Mrs.  Life's  Seminary. 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  Lznzas  ttztttzziszty, 

Bethlehem,  Pn. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partto 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  1st— si>eolal  preparation  fot 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University, 


DC  A  CMCCC  Its  CAUSBS  and  CURB.  By  one  who 
CHfliLOOi  was  deaf  twenty-eight  years.  Treated  toy 
most  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with  no  benefit. 
Cured  hintelf  in  three  months,  and  since  then  hundreds 
of  others  by  same  process.  A  plain,  simple,  and  succeestnl 
home  treatment.  Address  T  .8.  PAGE,  128  East  26th  street. 
New  York  City. 

WIIITBII _ I  iny  Intelligent,  to  re. 

■vitis  I  OH  IJIH  ■  preeentln  her  own  locality  so 
old  firm.  References  required.  Permanent  position 
and  good  salary.  GAY  A  BROS.,  14  Barclay  St.,  N.T. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SECTY-yiPTH  SEMI-AHVUAL  STATMMKHT, 
JANUAST,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fand,  •  •  8,011,687  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .  .  .  •  -  878,488  §8 

Net  Surplus, . 1,227,996  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  •  •  $7,618,116  08 

SUMMARY  OP  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks . . •••••  $a4a,T$5  •• 

Bonds  and  Morteages,  being  nmt  ^ 

lien  on  Real  ^tate . .  ....  8W,850  •• 

United  States  Stocks  (market  valne).  a,8T0,300  OW 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  *  BogsAs 

(market  value) . 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  valn^.  •• 

Ijoans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  laa^SfiO  OO 
Interest  dne  on  1st  January,  1S86... .  67,060  tw 

Premlnms  nneolleeted  and  In  hands 

or  Agents .  }•, 

Real  Bstate . .  I,a7»,6aa  TV 

Total . $T,fil84>*  •• 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

D.  A.  HEALD,  Tice-President. 
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THE  OVERTURE  ON  GIVING  AS  AN  ACT  OF 
WORSHIP. 

The  failure  of  the  overture  on  this  subject 
submitted  by  the  last  Assembly,  to  receive  the 
endorsement  of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries 
(which  now  seems  probable),  should  not  be  in¬ 
terpreted  too  broadly. 

It  indicates,  of  course,  no  decline  in  the  spir¬ 
it  of  givinf^ — no  reaction  from  the  principle  of 
systematic  beneficence  which  the  committee 
has  done  so  much  to  explain  and  enforce.  That 
the  great  duty  of  giving,  and  of  giving  intelli¬ 
gently  and  heartily  and  with  carefulness  in 
form  and  method,  has  come  to  be  not  only  ap¬ 
preciated,  but  put  into  practice  within  our 
Church  in  larger  measure  than  ever  before  in 
its  history,  is  an  obvious  fact.  Wo  need  no 
other  test  of  this  than  apiiears  in  the  steadily 
increasing  volume  of  benefactions,  already 
amounting  to  millions,  reported  from  year 
to  year  in  our  Minutes.  Notwithstanding 
the  financial  depression  and  embarrassment 
through  which  the  country  is  passing,  our 
good  people  continue  to  give,  and  to  give  in 
increasing  degree.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
anticipate  a  revulsion  among  us  from  a  princi¬ 
ple  so  thoroughly  established  both  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  by  Christian  experiment. 

It  indicates  no  want  of  confidence  in  our  ad¬ 
mirable  committee,  or  of  sympathy  with  its 
general  work.  The  committee  has  indeed 
passed,  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
through  a  considerable  number  of  transforma¬ 
tions  :  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  its  earli¬ 
er  chrysalis  states  it  was  regarded  by  some  as 
a  cumbrous  and  Ineffective  part  of  our  denom¬ 
inational  machinery.  But  certainly  as  the 
committee  is  now  constituted  and  is  now  work¬ 
ing,  we  hear  of  nothing  but  commendation. 
It  has  become  a  great  educating  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  agency,  and  is  doing  immeasurable  good. 
None  prize  it  more  than  those  active  and  ear¬ 
nest  pastors  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
its  valuable  aid  in  the  training  of  their  own 
congregations,  and  the  Secretaries  of  our  sev¬ 
eral  Boards,  who  see  in  many  ways  its  good  in¬ 
fluence  and  results.  The  more  this  work  of  | 
the  committee  is  known,  the  more  it  will  be 
esteemed  and  held  in  honor. 

The  failure,  if  there  be  one,  may  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  a  variety  of  converging  causes.  For  one 
thing,  a  large  proportion  of  our  churches  al¬ 
ready  have  in  operation  a  specific  mode  of  re¬ 
ceiving  or  appropriating  contributions,  and 
are  consequently  averse  to  any  new  method. 
For  another,  there  are  many  who  regard  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Directory  as  de¬ 
cidedly  too  formal ;  and  some  there  are  who 
fear  that  such  a  plan  of  giving  would  turn  out 
somehow  to  the  advantage  of  the  liturgical 
party  in  our  Church.  For  another,  there  has 
been  fear  that  although  the  amendment  is  now 
advisory  simply,  as  indeed  are  most  of  the  reg¬ 
ulations  in  the  Directory,  it  might  after  awhile 
become  mandatory,  and  possibly  turn  out  to 
be  a  basis  of  disciplinary  action  in  a  future 
not  very  distant.  And  again,  there  are  some 
thoughtful  people  who  look  with  suspicion  up¬ 
on  any  attempt  to  regulate  by  ecclesiastical 
law  the  discharge  of  a  Christian  duty  so  pure¬ 
ly  personal  as  the  appropriation  of  private  pos¬ 
sessions  to  the  furtherance  of  religion.  If  it  is 
hard,  and  even  impracticable,  to  enforce  the 
obligation  to  support  financially  the  particular 
church,  for  example,  by  direct  arraignment  of 
delinquents  before  the  church  or  before  Pres¬ 
bytery,  it  would  be  still  harder,  still  more  im¬ 
practicable,  to  enforce  the  law  of  giving  by  ju¬ 
dicial  process.  Another  illustration  may  be 
found  in  the  matter  of  secret  or  of  family  pray¬ 
er.  There  are  many  such  duties  which  are 
thus  of  necessity  left  mainly  to  the  individual 
judgment  and  conscience ;  and  this  may  be  one 
of  them. 

Still,  neither  the  committee  nor  -the  other 
friends  of  liberal  and  systematic  giving,  should 
be  discouraged  should  the  amendment  fail  to 
become  law,  or  even  authoritative  advice  among 
us.  The  discussion  of  the  matter  has  already 
accomplished  great  good :  the  duty  is  better 
understood ;  giving  in  some  way  is  more  a  prin¬ 
ciple  and  a  habit.  Many  who  voted  against 
the  overture  will  feel  themselves  all  the  more 
obligated  to  recognize  by  some  appropriate 
method  the  grand  principle  embodied  in  it. 
And  we  are  not  sure  that  another  overture, 
less  technical  and  formal  perhaps,  allowing 
more  of  freedom  in  method,  and  embodying 
less  of  the  liturgical  and  ecclesiastical  elements, 
would  not  meet  with  favor  even  now,  and  soon 
become  a  law  so  far  as  the  Directory  is  manda¬ 
tory  in  its  regulations,  passing  through  the 
Presbyteries  all  the  more  readily  because  of 
the  rejection  of  the  regulation  submitted  by 
the  Assembly  of  1885. 


A  very  pleasant  and  spontaneous  affair  was 
that  a  few  evenings  since  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Oakland,  where  the  Rev.  Fran¬ 
cis  A.  Horton  ministers  with  special  at^’ceptance. 
The  congregation  gathere<l  in  full  numbers  at 
a  reception  in  special  honor  of  him  and  his 
wife,  who  were  about  to  start  East,  Dr.  Horton 
having  been  chosen  a  commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly.  It  was  in  this  church  that 
the  lamented  Dr.  Eells  labored  with  like  suc¬ 
cess  while  resident  in  California.  As  reported 
In  the  last  Minutes  it  has  903  members,  and  is 
(Calvary  of  San  Francisco  having  889)  the  larg¬ 
est  church  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Of  the  recep- 
tioD  we  quote  a  short  account  elsewhere. 


THE  CHINESE  QUESTION  BEFORE  THE 
ASSEMBLY. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  our  missionaries  at  Canton,  already 
noticed  in  our  columns,  is  to  come  before  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  form  of  an  overture 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  asking  that 
suitable  action  be  taken  in  the  premises.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  the  general  principle  that 
no  great  question  is  ever  at  rest  until  it  is  man¬ 
fully  faced  and  manfully  decided.  It  now  be¬ 
comes  imperative  upon  this  Assembly  to  take 
up  the  matter  unfortunately  shelved  a  year 
ago,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  square  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  result.  We  trust  that  this  will  be  prompt¬ 
ly  done. 

The  statement  of  our  missionaries  is  terse, 
earnest,  strong;  it  cannot  be  set  aside  without 
a  serious  consideration.  It  sets  forth  the  great 
ethical  and  religious  aspects  of  the  matter  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  loudly  calls  on  our  Church  to  speak 
with  no  uncertain  sound  respecting  an  issue  in 
which  so  many  great  Christian  principles  are 
involved.  As  many  of  our  readers  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  it  in  print,  we  attempt  no  summary 
of  the  argument.  In  general,  the  paper  may 
be  characterized  as  a  righteous  and  manly  pro¬ 
test  against  the  infamous  outrages  waged  up¬ 
on  Chinese  immigrants  at  various  points  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  an  earnest  plea  that  the 
whole  moral  force  of  our  Church  may  be  put 
forth  to  the  end  that  these  outrages  shall  cease. 

Objection  has  been  urged  against  this  over¬ 
ture,  as  it  may  now  be  called,  on  the  ground 
that  it  does  not  state  specifically  enough  just 
where  or  how  the  treaty  stipulations  with  China 
have  been  violated.  But  surely  such  specifi¬ 
cations  are  not  needful  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  every  intelligent  person  knows  such  vio¬ 
lation  to  be  a  fact,  a  fact  occurring  again  and 
again,  and  under  circumstances  so  public  and 
flagrant  as  to  leave  no  room  for  honest  doubt. 
It  is  objected  also  that  the  overture  does  not 
bring  out  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  themselves  violated  these  stipulations 
by  their  manner  of  life  among  us;  forfeited 
their  rights  under  the  treaty  by  doing  what  is 
contrary  to  good  order,  or  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  But  surely  if  the  Chinese  transgress  any 
of  our  laws  enacted  in  the  interest  of  good  or¬ 
der,  they  can  be  punished  like  any  other  cul¬ 
prits,  and  the  lex  talionis  cannot  legitimately  be 
called  in  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare.  Least  of  all,  can  a  nation  under 
any  such  pretext  allow  the  privileges  which  it 
has  formally  guaranteed  to  the  subjects  of  ano¬ 
ther  nation,  to  be  taken  away  by  the  lawless 
violence  of  its  own  citizens. 

Perhaps  the  most  forcible  objection  that  can 
be  urged  against  the  overture,  is  that  based  on 
the  possible  effect  of  its  adoption  upon  our  mis- 
sionarj’  work  in  China  itself.  It  has  been  ap¬ 
prehended  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  cre¬ 
ate  among  intelligent  Chinamen  a  prejudice 
against  the  Gospel,  and  against  those  who 
speak,  as  the  paper  does,  of  the  revolutionizing 
influence  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  institutions, 
laws,  habits  of  the  Chinese  people.  We  do 
not  share  in  this  apprehension.  The  greatest 
danger  to  our  Chinese  missions,  lies,  we  judge, 
in  the  occurrence  of  such  lawless  deeds  as  have 
disgraced  our  nation  in  the  way  of  the  expul¬ 
sion,  rapine,  and  murder  of  unoffending  Chi¬ 
namen  in  our  Western  borders.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  anything  can  commend  these  missions 
to  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  a  heathen  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  Chinese,  it  will  be  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  just  such  a  temper  of  hatred  to  wrong, 
of  righteousness  toward  the  weak,  of  true  bro¬ 
therhood  embracing  all  mankind  alike,  as  is 
well  embodied  in  the  brief  overture  now  be- 
I  fore  the  Assembly. 

The  more  the  matter  is  studied,  the  more 
manifest  it  will  appear  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  great  Church  like  ours  should  speak 
out  in  loud  tones  of  protest  against  what  all 
true  men  see  to  have  been  a  great  wrong.  It 
is  a  time  when  cautious  policies,  measured 
words,  or  a  bating  or  studied  silence,  will  not 
answer.  And  the  Assembly  will  do  service 
to  our  Church  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
the  country  at  large,  if  it  should  take  up  and 
pass  unanimously  the  manly  resolution  de¬ 
bated  last  year,  or  its  equivalent,  set  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  all  can  understand,  and  none  can 
gainsay. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Our  coiTespondent  “True Blue,”  whose  com¬ 
munication  we  print  in  the  next  column,  is  evi¬ 
dently  solicitous  for  the  well  ordering  of  the 
Assembly  in  all  things,  even  the  most  unim¬ 
portant.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a  best  way 
to  do  everything.  We  agree  with  him  that 
commissioners  sometimes  fail  to  realize  how’ 
impressive  and  memorable  are  even  the  sup¬ 
posed  trivial  acts  and  forms  of  a  great  and 
grave  body  like  the  General  Assembly.  We 
trust  that  the  several  “counts”  of  our  corre¬ 
spondent  will  be  duly  considered. 

A  large  number  of  the  habitual  reaflers  of 
The  Evangelist  are  sure  to  give  attention  and 
weight  to  whatever  appears  over  the  initials 
“R.  W.  P.”  Dr.  Patterson  has  visited  Lane 
Seminary,  where  he  graduated  ever  so  many 
years  ago,  and  travelled  thence  South  into  his 
native  Tennessee.  He  was  greatly  gratified 
with  what  he  saw,  and  especially  with  the  im¬ 
proved  prospects  of  Maryville  College.  No  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  country  has  had  a  more  worthy 
history,  or  is  doing  more  good  on  the  siime  ex¬ 
penditure.  We  trust  its  friends,  those  who  will 
aid  its  students,  will  be  multiplied.  We  know 
of  no  place  where  a  little  money  will  go  further. 

Some  one  has  found  out,  even  over  in  Scot¬ 
land,  that  “the  great  characteristic  of  modern 
life  is  worry,”  and  taking  this  truism  as  his 
central  theme,  the  author  of  “The  Recreations 
of  a  Country  Parson  ” — Dr.  Boyd,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber,  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland— 
has  written  a  volume  entitled  “  Our  Little  Life, 
a  Series  of  Essays  Consolatory  and  Dortiestic.” 
From  this  collection  Mr.  Randolph  has  select¬ 
ed  (by  permission  of  the  author)  five  chapters 
or  numbers.  Swathed  in  parchment  paper,  and 
held  in  place  by  a  silken  tie,  they  form  a  dainty 
volume  which  one  may  well  read  and  meditate 
to  spiritual  profit. 

The  Messrs  J.  &  R.  Lamb  of  59  Carmine 
street,  have  just  finished  a  brass  tablet  for  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  in 
which  fine  edifice  it  will  shortly  be  placed  as  a 
permanent  memorial  of  the  late  James  Eells, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  was  twice  its  pastor.  The 
inscription  includes  the  usual  “  In  memory  of  ” 
with  the  name,  dates  of  service  there,  of  birth 
and  death,  and  a  verse  of  Scripture  (Acts  xiii. 
36,  save  the  last  clause),  all  surmounted  by  the 
Greek  letters  which  form  the  early  Christian 
monogram  signifying  “In  Christ.”  The  text 
and  Roman  lettering  is  distinct,  and  disposed 
on  a  plain  metal  surface  enclosed  within  a  but¬ 
tressed  base,  pinnacled  sides,  and  enriched  can¬ 
opy  and  central  flnial.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
tablet,  and  altogether  a  fitting  memorial  of  one 
whose  death  has  been  a  great  loss  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  _ _ 

They  are  to  have  first-rate  preaching  in  the 
American  Chapel  at  Paris  the  next  three 
months.  Dr.  Wolcott  Calkins,  formerly  of  Buf¬ 
falo  North  Church,  but  for  several  years  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  having  just  sailed  under  en¬ 
gagement  to  fill  the  Chapel  pulpit  for  the  time 
specified. 


THE  ASSEMBLIES. 

Northern,  Southern,  Cumberland,  United 
Presbyterian,  Reformed,  and  other  Assem¬ 
blies  (all  to  be  one,  we  sincerely  hope,  at  no 
distant  day)  are  soon  to  be  in  session,  under 
the  eye  of  their  members,  of  the  Church  of 
God,  of  the  world,  and  most  solemn  of  all,  of 
our  King  and  Head. 

If  1  were  an  outside  critic,  pleased  to  see 
second-rate  things  where,  as  in  God’s  Church, 
first-rate  are  looked  for,  there  are  matters 
which  I  can  indicate  that  would  gratify  me. 
A  little  levity,  or  a  little  temper,  or  a  little  dis¬ 
order,  or  a  little  intriguing,  or  a  little  partisan¬ 
ship,  would  come  into  this  category.  “  There, 
now!”  I  would  say  in  lofty  scorn;  “your 
Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man,  isn’t  he  ? 
Well,  there  is  a  specimen !  ” 

But  I  am  a  staunch  friend,  unwilling  that 
there  should  be  even  an  appearance  of  evil,  or 
a  show  of  excuse  for  keeping  with  the  world. 
So  I  venture — I  trust  in  humility— to  indicate 
one  or  two  matters  worth  noting,  so  that  grace 
and  beauty  may  mark  the  steps  of  the  Master’s 
flock : 

1.  Meeting  in  churches— adapted  to  one  voice 
from  the  pulpit,  and  not  to  deliberative  assem¬ 
blies,  like  a  Senate-house— three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  men  may  easily  appear  without  order  or 
dignity  such  as  men  expect  in  a  deliberative 
body.  The  local  committee  of  arrangements, 
in  part,  and  the  Moderator,  in  part,  can  check 
this. 

2.  Devotional  meetings  are  commonly  ar¬ 
ranged  for  each  day.  To  have  only  a  handful 
present,  with  poor  singing  and  a  look  of  filling 
up  the  time  with  what  happens  to  be  at  hand, 
is  bad.  Presiding  officers  should  be  arranged 
with  for  each  half  hour,  they  in  turn  arranging 
details  so  that  no  precious  time  should  be 
wasted,  or  seem  to  be.  So  to  have  men  crowd 
in  to  get  seats  during  the  opening  prayer— 
“  constituting  ”  the  sederunt — is  unseemly.  In 
ordinary  churches,  w’orshippers  hold  back  and 
do  not  disturb  the  prayer.  The  representative 
men  can  set  an  example. 

3.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  commonly  enjoyed  at 
such  Assemblies.  I  have  seen  it  administered 
with  such  conspicuous  absence  of  prearrange¬ 
ment  as  to  discourage  and  disturb.  The  pre¬ 
siding  officer  whispering  directions  as  to  the 
order  of  speakers  around  him,  is  a  specimen  of 
this  disturbing  element.  Familiar  hymns  or 
Psalms  fittingly  sung,  and  by  worshippers  of 
the  place  as  well  as  the  members  of  Assembly, 
concise  statements  of  truth,  duty,  and  privi¬ 
lege,  and  most  reverent  prayers— these  things 
should  be  thought  of  to  express  and  promote 
communion  of  saints. 

4.  No  one  can  doubt  that  fancy  and  certain 
forms  of  innocent  humor  have  their  place  in 
human  life,  but  that  it  should  be  a  modest 
place  in  such  deliberative  bodies,  concerned 
about  the  things  of  the  Saviour’s  kingdom,  is 
surely  to  be  admitted.  If  a  “  weak  ”  or  strong 
brother  makes  a  happy  hit,  and  calls  out  a 
laugh,  tempted  by  which  he  aspires  to  be  the 
wag  of  the  occasion,  he  does  more  harm  than 
good,  and  many  will  wish  that  his  “alternate  ” 
had  come.  It  is  an  infelicity  that  it  is  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  bits  of  “  spice  ”  or  “  acid  ”  which  the 
secular  press  serves  up  to  the  public.  This  is 
to  be  remembered.  Those  “  that  are  without  ” 
are  not  to  be  forgotten. 

5.  Reading  matter  is  freely  distributed  in  the 
pews  of  the  church  where  the  Assembly  meets. 
The  genial  kindness  of  the  religious  press  ex¬ 
plains  this.  But  two  things  are  noticeable: 
(a)  The  deliberative  duty  of  members  precludes 
reading  during  the  sessions ;  ((>)  Profound  re¬ 
spect  for  the  great  organs  of  religious  opinion 
is  not  shown  by  the  way  in  which  they  are 
“  sat  upon  ”  in  such  circumstances.  It  would 
be  better,  from  all  points  of  view,  to  give  the 
copies  to  members  as  they  quit  the  building  at 
the  end  of  the  sessions,  and  let  them  carry 
them  away  in  an  orderly  manner.  “  This  is  a 
small  thing  ?  ”  No :  but  if  it  were,  the  whole 
effect  commonly  depends  on  details. 

6.  Speakers  should  have  places  assigned 
them  whence  all  can  hear.  A  member  at  the 
remote  angle  or  under  the  gallery  stands  up  in 
his  place  and  gets  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  Moder¬ 
ator,  but  not  of  the  most  of  the  members.  Un¬ 
able  to  hear,  the  members  get  into  mental  list¬ 
lessness,  varied  with  calls  of  “louder,”  and  in¬ 
to  conversation  in  knots.  Subsequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  points  thus  made  are  unintelligi¬ 
ble,  time  is  wasted,  and  the  friends  on  the  gal¬ 
leries,  who  can  only  see  in  part  and  cannot 
hear  at  all,  lose  their  time  and  a  little  of  their 
temper,  not  to  say  of  their  respect  for  the 
brethren. 

7.  Letters,  telegrams,  and  very  small  an¬ 
nouncements  called  out  from  the  platform,  are 
perhaps  a  necessary  evil.  Is  not  American  in¬ 
genuity  equal  to  the  contrivance  of  some  other 
method  V  One  has  heard  a  communication  for 
a  brother  with  a  rather  singular  name  called 
out  again  and  again,  until  familiarity  with  it 
has  threatened  to  breed  contempt.  A  little 
thing  impairs  the  dignity  of  a  great  body. 

But  it  is  not  fitting  that  these  hints  should  be 
too  many,  or  at  too  great  length.  The  writer 
is  not  an  officer,  nor  a  member,  nor  an  editor, 
but  an  onlooker,  and  he  begs  the  readers  to 
give  him  credit  for  honest  love  for  all  these 
brethren,  and  desire  for  the  honor,  dignity, 
and  usefulness  of  their  solemn  Assemblies.  If 
he  feels  concern  about  even  small  matters  in 
these  representative  bodies,  let  it  be  set  down 
charitably  to  his  being  by  “heredity”  and 
hearty  conviction  True  Blue. 


A  GKNRROUS  PROPOSAL  IN  BEHALF  OP 
FORKI6N  MISSIONS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  just  clos¬ 
ed,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  cut  down 
the  appropriations  asked  for  by  the  various 
missions  $1’25,0(H),  appropriating  less  than  the 
previous  year  and  no  more  than  seemed  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  prevent  irretrievable  injury 
to  the  work.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
generous  contributions  of  many  churches  to 
the  debt  of  tliat  year,  the  Board  closed  its 
books  on  May  1st  with  a  debt  of  $57,853.28, 
slightly  more  than  that  reported  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  last  May. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  a  generous  friend  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  offers  to  contribute  towards  the 
prompt  li<iuidation  or  reduction  of  this  debt 
S50(X),  provided  that  $’20,(K)0  more  can  be  secur¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose.  Are  there  not  many  who 
will  respond  to  this  offer  ?  We  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  Foreign  Missions  throughout  the 
Church  to  save  the  sacred  cause  of  missions 
from  injury,  and  to  enable  the  Board  to  an¬ 
nounce  this,  or  even  a  still  greater  reduction 
of  the  debt  at  the  General  Assembly. 

Board  of  Foreign  Mieslona, 

23  Centre  street,  New  York,  May  13th,  1886. 


The  Boston  Post  says :  An  unusual  number  of  Bos¬ 
ton  artists  are  to  leave  the  city  this  Summer  to  take 
up  their  permanent  residence  in  New  York  or 
abroad.  Among  them  are  several  of  the  younger 
men  who  have  recently  done  much  to  stimulate  a 
healthful  art  feeling  in  this  commurdty  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  prestige  of  Boston  as  an  art  centre.  It 
is  sincere  cause  for  regret  that  these  men  feel 
themselves  driven  away  by  reason  of  the  absence 
here  of  a  true  art  atmosphere  and  a  generous  re¬ 
cognition  and  patronage  of  their  talents. 

The  burial  of  John  B.  Qough  took  place  at  Hope 
Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  last.  Since  Mr.  Gough's  death  his  body  had 
been  lying  in  the  tomb  at  Rural  Cemetery. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  A  SINGLE  BOMB. 

Never  did  wicked  men  more  signally  over¬ 
reach  themselves  than  when  the  Anarchists  in 
Chicago  threw  the  bomb  into  the  ranks  of  the 
police.  For  years  they  had  been  allowed  to 
preach,  unmolested  and  unrebuked,  their  in¬ 
cendiary  and  murderous  doctrines.  Protected 
by  the  police,  they  had  marched  in  procession 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  carrying  aloft 
red  and  black  flags,  and  banners  threatening 
universal  destruction  of  property  and  death  to 
all  "property-holders.  They  had  openly  defied 
all  law,  and  had  publicly  dishonored  and  in¬ 
sulted  the  flag  by  trailing  it  in  the  dust  as  they 
marched  in  their  processions.  Not  only  had 
they  been  countenanced,  but  courted  and  pa¬ 
tronized  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  during 
his  administration  has  appointed  one  of  them 
on  the  Board  of  Education,  another  on  the 
Public  Library  Board,  another  to  a  position  in 
the  Health  Department,  and  another  to  the 
office  of  City  Attorney,  while  the  chief  organ  of 
this  Anqrchistic  set,  edited  by  the  arch-con¬ 
spirator,  August  Spies,  was  awarded  by  the 
City  Government  a  part  of  the  public  printing  1 
This  same  Spies,  who  was  one  of  the  speakers 
and  leaders  of  the  Haymarket  riot,  and  who  is 
now  in  jail  awaiting  the  finding  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  was  not  long  ago  present  by  special  in¬ 
vitation  at  a  regular  meeting  of  evangelical 
ministers,  who  listened  respectfully  to  his  ex¬ 
position  of  his  atrocious  doctrines !  It  seemed 
as  if  the  right  to  preach  arson,  robbery,  uni¬ 
versal  plunder  and  murder,  was  one  of  the 
recognized  rights  of  free  speech,  and  as  if 
those  who  persistently  seek  to  incite  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  the  vicious  to  commit  every  crime 
against  property  and  person,  were  entitled  to 
the  respect  and  consideration  of  society,  and 
to  the  protection,  patronage,  and  offices  of 
Government,  so  long  as  Government  should 
continue. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  previous  to  the 
evening  of  May  4th  last.  The  day  preceding 
that  evening  these  Anarchists  had  incited  and 
led  a  riotous  attack  upon  the  unoffending 
workmen  of  the  McCormick  Reaper  Works  as 
they  were  coming  out  of  the  shops  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  In  that  collision  some  of  the  rioters 
got  hurt.  This  was  the  pretext  for  the  Hay- 
market  meeting.  Thousands  of  workmen  had 
struck  either  for  more  pay  or  for  less  work,  or 
for  both.  The  public  mind  was  in  a  very  fever¬ 
ish  and  excited  condition.  Hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  dispersing  crowds  in  the  street.  As  the 
police  essayed  to  do  this,  the  bomb  was  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  were  fired 
upon  by  the  Anarchists.  Sirty-six  of  them 
were  stricken  down.  Some  were  only  slightly 
hurt,  but  five  have  since  died,  and  fifty-one 
are  disabled,  many  of  them  for  life.  But  dead¬ 
ly  as  was  this  bomb  in  the  ranks  of  the  police, 
it  has  been  far  more  deadly  in  its  effect  upon 
the  cause  to  promote  which  it  was  thrown.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  convey  to  those  who  live 
at  a  distance  any  adequate  idea  of  the  change 
in  public  sentiment  which  has  been  suddenly 
wrought  in  this  city.  It  is  really  wonderful. 
The  atmosphere  has  been  cleared  and  purified. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Anarchists  which  before 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  harmless  in  their 
lunacy,  are  now  looked  upon  as  horrible,  and 
the  public  expression  of  them  as  no  longer  to 
be  tolerated ;  and  the  demand  comes  from  all 
classes  that  the  imprisoned  leaders  shall  be 
made  to  pay  the  just  penalty  of  their  crimes. 

But  if  this  improved  and  wholesome  public 
sentiment  is  to  continue,  there  must  be  no 
more  courting,  by  political  demagogues,  of 
the  favor  and  the  votes  of  this  Anarchistic 
class.  Mayor  Harrison  deserves  only  com¬ 
mendation  for  his  course  during  these  last  few 
weeks.  He  defends  his  non-interference  in  the 
past  with  these  instigators  of  riot  and  rapine, 
by  the  plea  that  he  would  have  been  condemn¬ 
ed,  if  he  had  broken  up  their  meetings  and 
processions,  for  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
free  speech.  Perhaps  so.  But  what  about  his 
recognizing,  honoring,  and  rewarding  them  by 
appointing  some  of  their  leaders  to  important 
offices,  and  his  giving  public  printing  to  their 
most  seditioqs  sheet ‘i*  Fordoing  these  things 
he  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  In  the 
light  of  recent  events  these  things  were  hardly 
less  than  criminal. 

The  magnificent  courage  and  steadiness  of 
the  police  in  the  face  of  dangers  all  the  more 
appalling  because  unseen,  and  because  they 
could  make  no  defence  against  them,  are  de¬ 
serving  of  the  very  highest  praise.  The  fa¬ 
mous  “charge  of  the  light  brigade ’’was  not 
more  daring  than  theirs.  If  in  that  supreme 
moment  they  had  faltered  or  run,  the  city 
would  probably  have  been  given  over  to  mur¬ 
der,  fire,  and  pillage. 

But  the  benefits  of  this  costly  lesson  will  be 
but  temporary  unless  the  Church  is  roused  to 
greater  activity  and  self-sacrifice  in  her  efforts 
to  reach  and  evangelize  the  masses.  While 
the  politicians  have  been  guilty  of  sins  of  com¬ 
mission  in  courting  the  support  of  those  whose 
avowed  object  is  the  overthrow  of  all  law  and 
all  government,  the  Church  has  been  deeply 
guilty  of  sins  of  omission  in  not  carrying  the 
Gospel  message  to  all  classes  and  all  individu¬ 
als  among  us.  She  has  not  sought  tlie  poor, 
the  ignorant,  the  misled,  and  tlie  degraded  as 
she  should  have  done,  though  she  has  not  alto¬ 
gether  neglected  them.  Slio  has  failed,  is  now 
failing  to  reach,  by  her  ministries,  immense 
masses  of  men  who  are  most  liable  to  become 
the  dupes  of  wicked  and  atheistic  leaders,  and 
she  is  quite  too  content  to  have  it  so.  If  she 
does  not  herself  become  a  guide  to  the  ignorant, 
they  will  bo  sure  to  follow  blind  guides.  It 
matters  little  that  for  the  moment  wicked  men 
have  been  silenced,  unless  the  occasion  is  im¬ 
proved  for  giving  to  the  people  that  saving 
knowledge  for  lack  of  which  they  perish.  The 
spread  of  error  cannot  be  arrested  merely  by 
imprisoning  or  hanging  its  teachers,  but  only 
by  preoccupying  the  minds  of  men  with  the 
truth.  Let  the  Church  put  forth  all  her  ener¬ 
gies  to  accomplish  this  work.  Clement. 


The  Hon.  David  A.  Wells’s  third  paper,  en¬ 
titled  “An  Economic  Study  of  Mexico,”  will 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  June  number  of  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  There  will  be  a 
fourth  paper,  and  the  series  promises  to  be  the 
most  accurate  summary  of  the  real  condition 
of  affairs— industrial,  commercial,  and  politi¬ 
cal— in  Mexico,  that  has  appeared  since  the 
Mexican  War. _ 

Correction.- “Clericus”  says  in  your  last  Issue 
that  Dr.  Wakeman,  a  Commissioner  to  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  was  “  veiy  conspicuous  by 
his  absence."  For  the  information  of  “Clericus,” 
please  say  that  Dr.  Wakeman  answered  to  his 
name  when  the  roll  was  called,  and  was  there  to 
vote  on  eveiy  item  of  business  that  was  taken  up. 

Joel  Wakeman. 

The  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  the  principal  speaker  attheannual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Boston  Law  and  Order  League  in  Tre- 
mont  temple.  Secretary  Dudley’s  report  stated 
that  15,000  children  le.ss  than  15  years  old  were 
patronizing  the  saloons  of  Boston  for  themselves 
and  others  when  the  League  was  formed.  A  child 
Is  seldom  found  In  a  saloon  now.  The  arrests  for 
drunkenness  at  that  time  averaged  about  50  each 
Sunday.  They  average  now  seven  or  eight.  The 
Increase  in  the  license  fees,  brought  about  by  the 
agitation  of  the  League,  has  made  the  city  of  Bos¬ 
ton  the  richer  by  $422,865  during  the  two  years 
past. 


THE  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  associated  Alum¬ 
ni  and  the  anniversary  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  occurred  on  May  lith,  and  were 
occasions  of  unusual  interest.  There  was  a  ' 
large  attendance  at  the  Alumni  meeting  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  the  chapel  was 
crowded  to  hear  Dr.  Edson  of  Indianapolis, 
the  orator  of  the  occasion.  Besides  the  ordi¬ 
nary  routine  of  the  morning,  there  was  a  mo¬ 
tion  introduced  by  Dr.  Hitchcock  eminently 
fitted  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Alum¬ 
ni,  not  only  of  those  resident  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  but  as  well  of  those  who  are  prevent¬ 
ed  by  distance  from  attending  the  Alumni 
meetings. 

As  is  well  known,  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
Association  amount  to  a  comparatively  small 
sum.  In  years  gone  the  money  needed  has 
been  secured  by  a  collection  or  subscription 
on  the  spot.  By  the  motion  now  introduc¬ 
ed,  and  unanimously  passed,  a  request  is  made 
of  the  Alumni  to  pay  an  annual  assessment  of 
one  dollar.  This  would  amount  to  a  sum  in 
the  neighborhood,  it  is  thought,  of  a  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  total  the  expenses  would  not 
consume  ten  per  cent.  Coupled  with  this  mo¬ 
tion  was  the  further  condition  that  the  annual 
surplus  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Seminary,  to  be  used  toward  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  “Alumni  Cadetship  ”  of  $5000,  which 
would  be  formed  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years.  Thus  the  contributions  of  the  Alumni 
would  go  toward  the  support  of  a  worthy 
scholar,  w’hose  standing  would  be  at  once  an 
honor  to  the  Seminary,  and  a  special  grati¬ 
fication  to  the  Alumni.  It  may  be  added  that 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  students 
chosen  as  “  cadets  ”  are  the  brightest  men  in 
the  class,  and  those  most  likely  to  make  the 
very  best  use  of  any  opportunities  that  may  be 
given  to  them.  Thus  the  love  of  Alma  Mater 
and  desire  to  aid  real  merit  may  be  admirably 
combined. 

By  a  new  arrangement  this  year,  the  Necro¬ 
logical  Report  prepared  as  in  years  past  by  the 
patient  and  tireless  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baird  of 
Rye,  was  presented  to  the  Alumni  in  print. 
He  prefaced  the  reading  with  a  few  remarks, 
pointing  out  some  of  the  special  features  in  his 
report.  The  three  pamphlets  which  have  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Baird,  covering  the  period 
since  1876,  are  truly  monuments  of  painstaking 
care  and  conscientious  work,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  equal  and  impossible  to  surpass. 
The  work  is  most  admirably  done,  and  with  no 
suspicion  of  any  self-assertion  in  its  execution. 
Only  praise  is  possible  in  speaking  of  it. 

A  special  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  the  discussion 
which  followed,  on  the  important  and  timely 
topic,  “Christian  Socialism.”  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  summarize  this  paper,  and  to  char¬ 
acterize  it  properly  in  a  few  words  is  difficult. 
The  treatment  was  not  hackneyed,  and  it  was 
not  timid.  It  was  bold,  and  it  was  broad.  The 
view  was  from  the  Christian  standpoint ;  and 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  labor  were  not  pass¬ 
ed  by  in  silence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  co¬ 
incide  with  every  position  taken  in  order  to 
admire  the  spirit  and  scope  of  this  paper. 
There  were  passages  which  aroused  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  hearers,  and  there  were  others 
which  laid  hold  of  other  emotions,  perhaps 
those  of  fear  and  apprehension  with  equal 
power.  The  feelings  of  those  present  were 
well  voiced  in  a  resolution  requesting  that  the 
paper  should  be  given  to  the  public  in  print, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  bo  issued  in  a 
cheap  form,  in  order  that  it  may  be  scattered 
by  the  thousands  among  those  who  are  work¬ 
ing  out  the  problem  so  ably  treated. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  the  Alumni  gathered  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
Reference  Library-room  to  partake  of  a  lunch 
provided  for  them. 

Subsequently  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  the  venerable  President  of  the  Directors, 
Charles  Butler,  LL.D.,  who  is  so  soon  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  connection 
with  the  Board. 

Next  Mr.  D.  Willis  James  was  introduced  and 
made  a  speech,  which  proved  to  be  very  unique. 
He  presented  to  the  Seminary,  through  the 
President  of  the  Board,  a  life-size  portrait  of 
the  President  of  the  Seminary,  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock.  The  latter  is  represented,  very 
properly,  in  the  gown  and  scarf  in  which  he 
appeared,  according  to  immemorial  custom, 
before  the  notables  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  when  that  ancient  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.D. 

During  the  remarks  of  Mr.  James  the  picture 
was  suddenly  unveiled  and  brought  to  the 
view  of  those  present.  The  occasion  was  one 
of  great  congratulation,  and  the  day  was  well 
called  a  “  Hitchcock  day.” 

The  reply  of  the  President  thus  permanently 
honored,  was  full  of  the  most  tender  reminis¬ 
cences,  in  which  he  recalled  the  faces  of  those 
long  gone  but  still  dear.  One  could  not  look 
on,  much  less  be  a  part  of  the  occasion,  with¬ 
out  emotion,  and  the  speaker  was  pcrcciitibly 
moved.  But  sad  remembrances  of  departed 
friends  presently  gave  place  to  joy  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  remarks  of  those  who  came  after 
had  the  pre.sent  rather  than  the  past  for  their 
subject. 

The  surroundings  were  such  as  to  call  to 
mind  the  changes  which  have  come  to  the 
Seminary  in  the  course  of  its  first  half  cen¬ 
tury.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Angier,  who  entered 
the  Seminaiy  away  back  in  1839,  and  while 
as  yet  it  was  literally  “peripatetic,”  the  stu¬ 
dents  going  about  from  the  study  of  one  pro¬ 
fessor  to  the  office  of  another,  recalled  most 
strikingly  the  contrast  with  the  material  pros¬ 
perity  of  these  latter  days. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  concluded  with  the 
addresses  of  Dr.  Edson,  the  orator  chosen  by 
the  Associated  Alumni,  and  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Hitchcock  in  presenting  the  usual  dijdomas 
to  the  graduating  class.  The  day  was  a  full 
one,  and  an  occasion  to  be  remembered  by  all 
present.  Such  meetings  as  these  knit  together 
those  whose  gratitude  to  Alma  Mater  has  not 
lessened  with  increasing  years. 


The  last  Baptist  Quarterly  has  an  excellent 
table  of  contents — the  Ih^v.  Philip  A.  Nordell 
writingof  The  Preacher  as  an  Interpreter  ;  the 
Rev.  Malcom  MacGregor— evidently  an  estray 
Presbyterian— of  The  Five-linked  Chain :  that 
is  to  say,  the  five  points  of  Calvinism.  The 
next  paper  is  the  second  part  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  discussion  of  The  Pastor’s  Leader¬ 
ship  of  his  Church.  His  hints  and  counsels 
are  about  what  many  a  minister  would  give, 
but  as  coming  from  one  of  the  most  successful 
pastors,  without  regard  to  denomination,  in 
America,  they  have  especial  weight.  It  is  a 
case  where  words  are  especially  reinforced  by 
the  man  behind  them.  The  Pauline  Theology 
of  the  Law  follows,  by  George  B.  Stevens,  Ph.D. 
Next  Dr.  C.  E.  W.  Dodds  argues  strongly  that 
The  Lord’s  Day  is  in  Origin  and  Authority  a 
Gospel  Institution,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Wilkin¬ 
son  completes  the  principal  contributions  of 
the  number  by  maintaining  that  the  Sabbath 
is  for  Man,  and  as  a  Commandment  fundamen¬ 
tal,  not  ceremonial.  The  Work  on  the  Congo 
is  discussed  editorially,  and  we  are  glad  to  no¬ 
tice  that  the  editors  stand  with  Dr.  Gordon  and 
others  for  a  forward  movement  there,  and  the 
full  acceptance  of  the  trust  handed  over  a  year 
ago  by  the  British  Inland  Mission. 


THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  “AMBROSE.” 

On  the  first  Sabbath  of  this  month,  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
celebrated  the  twenty-fli^t  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  over  it  of  Rev.  J,  Ambrose  Wight, 
D.D.,  who  is  known  to  all  our  readers  as  our 
beloved  correspondent  “Ambrose.”  As  he  had 
now  attained  his  majority  of  twenty-one,  he 
departed  from  his  usual  custom  of  talking 
about  the  church  and  the  city  and  the  general 
progress  of  things,  to  follow  the  venerable  Dr. 
Shaw  and  the  Apostle  Paul  and  King  David, 
in  talking  somewhat  of  himself.  Some  of  his 
reminiscences  we  take  the  liberty  of  gleaning 
for  our  readers. 

The  point  of  the  brief  story  he  gave  of  his 
life,  was  the  answer  to  the  question  often  ask¬ 
ed  him  twenty-one  years  ago.  Why  he  would 
leave  such  a  place  as  Chicago,  with  its  200,000 
people,  with  its  comforts  and  enterprise  and 
prospects,  to  come  to  such  a  place  as  Bay  City, 
with  only  3500  people,  and  where  all  was  new 
and  rough?  His  answer  was  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  was  no  indication  of  their  quality ; 
that  if  the  place  was  rough,  it  needed  to  be 
made  smooth;  if  the  people  were  few  then, 
there  would  surely  be  more  in  time ;  and  that 
a  minister  of  Christ  was  not  primarily  in  search 
of  comforts. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  Dr.  Shaw  might  be 
allowed  to  thank  God  that  he  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  spend  his  life  in  large  cities,  where 
much  was  to  be  seen  and  heard;  but  he  was 
thankful  that  his  early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm, 
where  he  got  acquainted  with  nature,  learned 
the  use  of  tools,  and  to  do  various  kinds  of 
work  with  his  own  hands.  He  stated  that  his 
whole  life  had  been  spent  amid  a  primitive 
condition  of  things,  where  society  and  its  cus¬ 
toms  and  institutions  were  taking  shape ;  and 
he  had  been  permitted,  as  soon  as  qualified,  to 
bear  a  part,  according  to  his  measure,  in  help¬ 
ing  to  shape  them. 

Central  Massachusetts  in  the  days  of  his  boy¬ 
hood,  though  an  old  country,  was  in  a  very 
primitive  condition.  Its  inhabitants  had  little 
furniture  in  their  houses,  seldom  a  carpet,  next 
to  never  a  piano ;  they  cooked  in  fire-places, 
keeping  fire  over  night  on  the  hearth,  for  luci- 
fer  matches  had  not  come.  The  district  school 
kept  three  months  in  Sifmmer,  and  three  in 
Winter;  he  attended  only  in  the  Winter.  All 
the  people  kept  the  Sabbath  and  went  to 
church.  The  old  parson  wore  the  cocked  hat, 
long  stockings,  and  great  knee-buckles  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  and  the  children  repeat¬ 
ed  to  him  the  Shorter  Catechism  in  the  church 
aisle.  He  ministered  to  that  people  forty-sev¬ 
en  years.  His  neighbors  served  their  churches 
respectively  thirty-six,  thirty-seven,  sixty,  and 
sixty  years.  And  though  there  was  no  sensa¬ 
tionalism,  whole  families  lived  and  died  Chris¬ 
tians. 

When  “Ambrose”  went  to  Northern  Ver¬ 
mont,  it  was  more  primitive  than  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  settlers  dwelt  in  log  houses,  and 
hunted  doer,  bears,  and  wolves. 

Long  Island,  a  dozen  to  twenty  miles  from 
New  York  city,  where  Gen.  Washington  led 
his  army  in  the  Revolution,  had  no  log  houses, 
nor  logs  to  build  them  of ;  but  the  ways  of  the 
people  were  more  primitive  than  in  Central 
Massachusetts  or  Northern  Vermont. 

In  Bennington,  Vt.,  the  young  man  found 
his  Bethel.  Thence  he  made  his  way  to  Wil¬ 
liams  College.  That  was  primitive  too.  It  had 
but  three  instead  of  eleven  buildings,  as  now. 
It  had  three  regular  Profes-sors,  with  a  Presi¬ 
dent  and  a  Tutor.  The  students  and  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  went  down  the  hill  for  water,  sawed 
their  wood,  carried  it  to  their  rooms,  and  burned 
it  in  fire-places.  They  were  called.  Summer 
and  Winter,  at  four  and  a  half  o’clock  in  the 
morning  for  devotions  at  the  chapel,  where 
there  was  no  fire,  and  thence  to  recitation  be¬ 
fore  breakfast. 

From  Williams  College  “Ambrose  ”  went  to 
Chicago,  where  were  about  5000  people  living 
in  wood  houses  a  story  and  a  story  and  a  half 
high,  with  no  pavements,  or  sewerage,  or  gas¬ 
lights,  or  suitable  sidewalks.  It  had  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  which  worshipped  sometimes — 
for  it  had  no  minister— in  a  wood  schoolhouse ; 
and  when  first  there,  a  slough  before  it,  to  be 
crossed  that  Sabbath  morning  on  benches 
brought  out  of  the  house  for  a  bridge. 

He  walked  up  to  Milwaukee,  110  miles,  and 
found  it  newer  and  rougher  than  Chicago.  He 
walked  out  to  Rock  River,  100  miles,  with  axe 
on  his  shoulder,  which  was  found  useful  in 
felling  a  tree  across  the  Kishwakie  Creek,  too 
deep  for  fording.  The  place  where  Belvidere 
now  is,  with  its  15,000  people ;  the  place  where 
Rockford  (20,000)  with  its  great  manufacturing 
industries  now  is;  also  where  Beloit  with  its 
fine  college  is  situated — were  all  looked  at.  At 
Rockton,  where  six  years  were  spent,  there 
were  no  families  living;  the  young  men  did 
their  own  housokeetiing.  As  there  was  no 
church  for  near  two  years,  he  walked  one  year 
four  miles  to  a  Methodist  meeting,  and  the 
next  season  five  miles  with  the  Congregation- 
alists. 

On  returning  to  Chicago  in  May,  1843,  there 
were  two  Presbyterian  churches.  The  one  ho 
joined  (R.  W.  Patterson  pastor)  worshipped  in 
a  wood  building  40x60  feet  and  14  feet  story, 
costing  $1400.  Here  ho  had  charge  of  a  jour¬ 
nal  for  fourteen  years— agricultural,  horticul¬ 
tural,  and  educational.  There  was  no  school 
system  in  Illinois.  The  system  now  in  use 
there  had  its  birth  from  that  office.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  prairie  lands  was  all  now,  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  breaking  the  grounds,  cultivating 
grasses,  keeping  sheep,  fencing,  fruit  growing, 
etc.,  had  to  be  discussed  and  settled.  That 
paper  was  their  helper. 

On  being  connected  with  a  religious  journal, 
much  that  was  rough  and  new  was  encounter¬ 
ed  still.  It  was  a  period  of  religious  disturb¬ 
ance,  as  the  present  is  of  finance  and  labor. 
The  terrible  question  of  slavery  rent  churches, 
divided  neighborhoods,  and  alienated  families 
for  some  twenty  years ;  and  Chicago  was  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  dispute  for  “  the  West.” 

Why  should  not  one  with  such  a  line  of  ex¬ 
perience  come  to  Bay  City,  though  new  and 
rough  ?  Could  a  better  places  for  such  an  one 
be  found  in  all  the  universe,  provided  there 
were  in  him  any  helpfulne.ss ;  and  if  there  were 
none,  it  was  surely  his  own  fault.  How  large 
should  the  :)500  grow  to— 50,(MM)  ?  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  are  here  in  the  twenty-one  years. 

In  these  twenty-one  years  the  church  has  re¬ 
ceived  501  members,  of  whom  45  have  deceased, 
and  217  have  been  dismissed.  The  benevolences 
of  the  past  year  have  been  $5343,  congregation¬ 
al  expenses  $.'1420.  The  gifts  to  Church  Erec¬ 
tions  have  been  $615,  which  he  feared  would 
make  our  good  Secretary  in  New  York  groan : 
for  only  $25  or  $.30  of  it  had  pa8.scd  through  his 
hands.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  If  the  poor 
churches  did  not  get  the  money,  neither  would 
the  Board  get  it. 

If  any  should  think  that  there  is  nothing  pe¬ 
culiar  in  this  experience ;  that  it  is  in  substance 
the  history  of  hundreds  of  New  England  boys, 
we  might  answer  by  asking.  And  what  is  our 
life,  with  all  its  Incidents  and  changes,  but  the 
immaturity  of  beginnings?  And  what  do  wo 
know  but  the  crudities  of  a  formative  jieriod, 
where  we  are  getting  shape  for  a  growing  and 
more  complete  hereafter  ?  Nothing  in  finished 
here.  This  world  is  but  a  seed-bed  to  start  the 
plants  for  removal  to  a  better  clime  and  to  per¬ 
manent  conditions. 
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TWENTT-FIYE  YEARS  A  PASTOR. 

Qouter  Centennial  Annivenery  at  the  Bye  Church. 

A  notable  event  occurred  last  Sunday  at  the  | 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Rye.  It  was  the  date  which 
marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  existing  between  the  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Baird,  D.D.,  and  the  Rye  Presbyterian  Church. 
At  the  morning  services  the  beautiful  stone  edifice 
was  filled  with  worshippers,  many  of  whom  came  | 
from  a  distance.  The  pastor  chose  for  his  text  the 
following  words  from  Job  xxxvl.  24 :  “  Remember 
that  thou  magnify  His  work,  which  men  behold.” 

The  pastor,  whose  locks  have  whitened  in  the 
service  of  his  Master  among  the  people  at  Rye, 
preached  a  sermon  full  of  eloquence  and  power. 
He  took  care  to  remind  the  people  that  the  real 
praise  for  the  successes  of  the  past  years  was  due, 
not  to  any  efforts  made  by  men,  but  to  Divine 
power,  which  directs  all  things.  He  reminded 
them  that  while  much  had  been  done  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  much  also  had  been  left  un¬ 
done,  and  the  retrospect  could  not  fail  to  carry  j 
with  it  a  lesson  gained  by  the  experience  of  the  | 
past.  I 

In  a  part  of  the  discourse  the  speaker  reviewed  , 
the  history  of  the  church,  especially  that  of  the  j 
past  twenty-five  years.  Starting  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  town  in  1660,  it  for  a  long  period  led  a 
precarious  existence.  For  many  years  irr^ular 
services  were  held  In  private  houses.  Although 
the  first  church  was  built  In  1727,  the  first  settled  ■. 
pastor  was  not  Installed  until  1742.  The  first 
church  was  a  plain  wooden  structure,  whose  site  ; 
was  at  the  comer  of  the  post  road,  and  the  road  j 
leading  to  the  seminary.  The  second  church  was  j 
erected  in  1793,  on  the  spot  where  a  third  buiiding,  | 
erected  in  1841,  still  remains  standing  on  the  post  j 
road,  opposite  the  present  edifice — a  significant  j 
contrast  to  the  costly  structure  that  succeeded  it.  j 
The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Smith,  who 
for  thirty  years  ministered  to  the  congregation. 
At  the  close  of  his  labors  came  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  with  its  devastating  and  unsettling  In- 
fiuences.  Like  all  other  things,  the  church  suf¬ 
fered  and  was  allowed  to  run  down.  The  building 
was  used  by  another  denomination  for  a  time. 
Finally,  in  1829,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Clark,  the  church  was  reorganized  on 
the  4th  of  March  in  that  year,  when  its  history 
really  b^an  anew.  There  were  then  but  ten  mem¬ 
bers.  Frequent  changes  of  pastors  occuired,  until 
the  installation  of  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Dr.  Baird,  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Bryan,  who  served 
for  twenty-two  years.  His  pastorate  began  with  a 
membership  of  twenty -two.  When  it  closed,  there 
were  seventy-six  communicants  in  the  Church  at 
Rye,  and  precisely  the  same  number  in  the  Church 
at  Port  Chester,  which  meanwhile  had  been  set  off 
as  a  separate  congregation. 

The  call  issued  to  the  present  pastor  in  April, 
1861,  was  signed  by  fifteen  members.  Of  these 
ten  are  dead,  four  have  moved  away,  and  one,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Parsons,  is  still  with  the  congregation.  Of 
the  76  members  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
pastorate,  24  have  died,  21  have  removed,  and  21 
still  remain  members.  Of  the  latter,  four  have 
passed  four-score  years,  and  several  have  passed 
seventy  years  of  age.  Of  the  members  who  con¬ 
stituted  the  church  Session  in  1861,  the  pastor  is 
the  only  one  living.  Of  the  pastors  in  the  West¬ 
chester  Presbytery,  comprising  the  churches  in 
Westchester  and  Putnam  counties  in  this  State, 
and  many  churches  in  Connecticut,  Dr.  Baird  is  the 
only  one — since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Phraner  of 
Sing  Sing— who  has  served  twenty-five  years  in 
one  church,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Rev. 
William  Patterson  of  Poundrldge,  who  recently 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate. 

Dr.  Baird  remarked  that  he  had  been  enabled 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  to  do  his  work 
with  scarcely  any  interruption.  In  1869  he  sus¬ 
tained  a  personal  injury  which  forced  him  to  sus¬ 
pend  preaching  for  about  three  months.  Of  the 
members  who  have  passed  away,  special  mention 
was  made  of  Messrs.  Palmer,  Mathews,  and  Van 
Rensselaer,  who  as  ruling  elders  gave  much  of 
their  time,  thought,  and  means  to  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  representing  it  with  ability  in  the 
Presbytery  and  in  the  higher  councils  of  the 
Church.  Mention  was  made  also  of  the  late  James 
H.  Parsons,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  1861  to  1882,  filling  during  much  of 
that  period  the  oflace  of  treasurer,  holding  the  lat¬ 
ter  position  during  the  important  period  covering 
the  construction  of  the  new  church.  Samuel  U. 
Berrian,  who  died  six  years  ago,  and  others,  were 
also  mentioned  with  loving  recognition  of  their  la¬ 
bors  in  and  for  the  church. 

The  amount  contributed  by  the  church  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  for  benevolent  purposes 
and  Church  work,  including  the  contributions  for 
building  the  new  church  and  Sunday-school  build¬ 
ings,  aggregates  nioie  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  The  Sunday-school  building,  a  beautiful 
and  costly  structure  of  stone,  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Mathews.  The  cost  of  the  new  church  was 
not  far  from  $100,000,  and  the  pastor  gratefully 
acknowledged  the  benevolence  of  those  who  came 
forward,  unexpectedly  to  the  congregation,  to  de¬ 
fray  the  debt  upon  the  buildings.  The  Ladies' 
Missionary  Society,  organized  in  1872,  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  missionary  cause  $2500,  exclusive 
of  boxes  of  clothing,  etc.,  sent  to  help  the  work  in 
the  West,  to  the  value  of  $4000.  The  offerings  of 
the  Sunday-school,  mainly  for  Foreign  Missions, 
aggregated  in  the  twenty -five  years  over  $4000. 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  Dr.  Baird's  ministry, 
the  congregation  worshipp)ed  in  the  old  church. 
The  new  buildings  were  erected  to  fill  a  prt'ssing 
need,  and  the  self-denial  and  sacrifices  made  by 
the  congregation  to  erect  them,  were  thoughtfully 
dwelt  upon.  It  is  an. interesting  fact  that  the  new 
church  was  built  partly  to  commemmorate  an  im¬ 
portant  epoch  in  Presbyterian  history.  Since  1838 
a  division  bad  existed  in  the  church,  which  was  di¬ 
vided  into  what  were  known  as  the  Old  and  New 
Schools.  The  churches  at  New  Rochelle  and 
Stamford  belonged  to  the  New  School,  while  those 
at  Rye  and  Port  Chester  were  identified  with  the 
Old,  and  sustained  to  the  former  no  ecclesiastical 
relation  whatever.  The  question  of  Slavery  was 
one  of  the  main  points  of  dispute,  and  that  was 
obliterated  by  the  war.  In  November,  1869,  a  re¬ 
union  was  effected,  and  in  1870  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  called  upon  the  churches  to  contribute  $5,000.- 
000  as  a  tbankoffering.  One  of  the  purposes  to 
which  such  offerings  might  be  devoted,  was  the 
erection  of  new  churches,  and  to  this  purpose  the 
contribution  of  the  Rye  church  was  given,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  seen  in  the  new  stone  church. 

Si>eaking  of  the  work  of  the  church  as  shown  by 
the  increase  in  membership.  Dr.  Baird  stated  that 
there  had  never  been  special  seasons  of  revival — 
that  the  growth  had  been  steady  and  quiet.  Not 
far  from  400  had  united  with  the  church  during 
his  pastorate — 261  by  profession  of  faith  and  140 
by  letter  from  other  churches.  Of  these,  some 
were  dead,  and  many  had  removed  to  other  places. 
In  1861  there  were  76  members ;  to-day  there  are 
230.  The  Sabbath-school  in  1861  numbered  20; 
the  attendance  this  year  is  202.  It  is  important  to 
state  that  this  increase  of  membership  is  not  due 
to  an  increase  of  population,  for  Rye  has  not  ma¬ 
terially  grown  in  this  respect.  Of  the  pupils  at 
the  Seminary,  40  have  united  with  the  church. 

At  the  close.  Dr.  Baird  particularly  addressed 
himself  to  the  young,  many  of  whom  had  known 
no  other  pastor.  Soon,  he  said,  the  older  ones 
must  lay  down  their  burdens,  and  they  must  be 
borne  by  the  young.  It  was  a  solemn  duty  to  ad¬ 
dress  these,  he  said,  and  if  there  was  one  result  of 
bis  pastoral  labors  he  deslre<l  more  than  another 
to  see,  it  was  those  nurtured  under  his  care  go 
forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  life  as  Christian  men 
and  women. 

The  pastor  also  alluded  to  the  harmony  that  had 


always  existed  between  him  and  the  congregation. 
Never  had  there  been  any  of  those  disputes,  or  j 
bitternesses,  which  so  often  tend  to  injure  the 
church ;  <>11  had  been  harmonious  and  pleasant.  | 
We  have  hastily  sketched  in  the  above  only  the  | 
historical  portion  of  Dr.  Baird’s  address,  and  that 
constituted  but  a  small  part  of  a  sermon  that  was 
full  of  earnestness,  sound  logic,  and  eloquence. 
It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  his  congregation  and  his  ; 
many  friends  that  the  pastor  may  be  spared  many 
years  to  care  for  that  fiock  which  he  has  tended  so 
faithfully  and  guided  with  such  tender,  loving 
care. 

miniHUvn  atni 

NEW  YORK. 

Westchester. — The  Presbytery  of  Westchester 
held  an  adjourned  meeting  in  the  Throgg's  Neck 
Presbyterian  church  on  the  evening  of  May  13th, 
for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  the  licentiate  John 
Stevenson  Ailen,  and  installing  him  pastor  of  the 
above  church.  The  evening  was  very  stormy,  but 
the  members  of  Presbytery  who  were  to  take  part 
were  all  present,  together  with  a  goodly  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  congregation.  The  pulpit  was  hand¬ 
somely  decorated  with  flowers.  The  moderator. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Allison  of  the  Day  Spring  Church 
at  Yonkers,  presided  and  offered  prayer.  After 
the  preliminary  business  of  Presbytery,  the  special 
services  were  entered  upon.  The  Rev.  John  R. 
Paxton,  D.D.,  was  to  have  delivered  the  sermon, 
but  recent  sickness  and  the  storm  hindered  his 
coming.  The  Rev.  George  W.  Birch,  D.D.,  of  the 
Bethany  Church,  his  alternate,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon.  It  was  an  earnest  discourse  founded  upon 
Psalm  cxix.  89,  “  Forever,  O  Lord,  Thy  Word  is 
settled  in  heaven.”  The  constitutional  questions 
were  propounded  by  the  moderator,  who  also  offer¬ 
ed  the  ordaining  prayer.  The  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor  was  then  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Washington 
Choate  of  Irvington,  and  the  charge  to  the  people 
by  the  Rev.  D.  N.  Freeland  of  Pelham  Manor.  The 
Rev.  William  J.  Gumming  of  Yorktown  also  took 
part  in  the  devotional  exercises.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
H.  Marlin  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Gillett  were  invited  to  sit  as  corres¬ 
ponding  members.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  at  the 
conclusion  to  see  the  congregation,  especially  the 
young  people,  flock  around  to  greet  their  youthful 
pastor.  Mr.  Allen  graduated  this  Spring  from  Un¬ 
ion  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  but  recently 
licensed.  He  comes  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  brings  a  sound  culture,  the  spirit  of 
work,  and  youth,  with  all  its  hopefulness  and  zeal, 
to  this  arduous  field.  We  say  arduous,  because  the 
congregation  have  been  long  without  a  pastor. 
They  have  made  several  efforts  to  obtain  one,  and 
failed,  till  the  people  themselves  were  discouraged. 
Inroads  have  meantime  been  made  in  the  flock, 
and  their  numbers  thus  depicted.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  that  they  never  utterly  lost  heart  or  hope. 
There  were  those  who  were  satisfied  a  better  day 
was  stili  in  reserve  for  them,  and  they  believe  it 
has  at  last  come.  They  have  called  an  earnest 
young  minister  fresh  from  the  school  of  the  proph¬ 
ets,  unchafed  by  disappointments  and  uncommit¬ 
ted  to  a  policy.  He  brings  to  his  task  youthful 
energy  and  a  devout  loyalty  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  thus  a  new  era  is  begun  with  that  peo¬ 
ple,  full  of  encouragement,  bright  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  return  of  prosperity.  If  an  augury  can 
be  derived  from  the  clouds,  it  was  furnished  that 
night.  For  while  all  went  thither  in  a  drenching 
storm,  as  we  left  the  church  the  clouds  broke 
away,  and  the  moon  shone  forth  in  all  its  serenity. 
By  and  by  we  hope,  when  we  look  toward  that 
church  marshalled  anew  and  reorganized  under 
the  lead  of  its  youthful  pastor,  to  be  able  to  say 
“Who  is  He  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning, 
fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as 
an  army  with  banners  ?  ”  nil. 

Newtown. — “Arbor  Day  ”  was  observed  by  the 
Sabbath-school  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Newtown,  L.  I.,  with  tree  planting  and  appropriate 
exercises.  Each  class  owns  a  tree,  and  all  entered 
with  spirit  into  the  material  improvement  of  the 
church  property.  A  good  example  for  rural  chur¬ 
ches  generally. 

Northpobt. — The  Rev.  George  H.  Cleveland 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Northport  Presbyterian 
church  on  Thursday  evening,  April  29th.  The 
moderator.  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn  of  Hempstead,  presid¬ 
ed  and  read  the  form;  Rev.  William  H.  Littell,  by 
special  request  of  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island, 
preached  the  sermon ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor 
was  by  Rev.  S.  T.  Carter  of  Huntington,  and  that 
to  the  people  by  Rev.  Lewis  Lampman  of  Jamaica. 
The  new  pastor  begins  his  labors  under  very  happy 
auspices,  the  congregation  being  entirely  united  in 
him.  All  the  parts  on  this  occasion,  including  the 
singing,  were  excellent. 

Trot. — Resignation  of  Dr.  F.  0.  Clark. — From  a 
Troy  paper  of  the  15th  inst.  we  copy  the  following : 
At  a  meeting  last  evening  of  the  Second-street 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Irvin 
presiding,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Clark,  he  insist¬ 
ing  upon  such  action  because  of  ill  health,  and 
consequent  inability  to  discharge  his  duties  as  he 
wished  to.  The  congregation  would  have  been 
willing  to  give  him  an  extension  of  time  for  recu¬ 
peration,  if  he  would  have  consented  to  such  an 
arrangement.  Resolutions  complimentary  to  Dr. 
Clark,  and  expressing  deep  regret  at  the  parting, 
were  adopted.  W.  H.  Sherman  and  C.  R.  Church 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  request  a  meeting 
of  the  Troy  Presbytery  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
pastoral  relation.  This  meeting  will  be  held  May 
31  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  besides 
giving  Dr.  Clark  his  dismissal,  the  Rev.  T.  P. 
Sawin,  the  new  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  will  bo 
formally  received.  The  withdrawal  of  Dr  Clark 
will  be  regretted  throughout  the  city.  His  work 
at  the  Second-street  Church  has  been  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  effective.  During  the  eight  years  of 
his  pastorate,  121  members  have  been  received  on 
profession  of  faith,  and  thirty-eight  by  letter.  The 
contributions  of  the  congregation  in  that  time  have 
been  $132,549.  of  which  more  than  S40,000  was  for 
strictly  benevolent  purposes,  and  $34,000  for  the 
remodelling  of  the  church.  For  the  present  the 
pulpit  will  be  temporarily  supplied. 

Almond. — Mr.  Lester  S.  Boyce,  a  student  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  is  engaged  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Almond  for  the 
Summer. 

Dundee.  —  Eight  thousand  dollars  have  been 
raised  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Dundee.  C.  C.  Beekman,  a  former  resident,  now 
of  Oregon,  furnishes  $1200  of  the  needed  amount. 
Five  hundred  dollars  are  ready  for  the  furnishing 
of  the  church  when  completed. 

Holley. — The  wise  and  devoted  labors  of  pas¬ 
tor  Rev.  E.  Allen  are  being  graciously  owned  of 
Goil ;  and  at  the  last  two  commuidons  nineteen 
members  have  been  received  to  communion  from 
the  Sabbath-school. 

Syracuse — A  Memorial  Church. — On  Thursday, 
May  6th,  the  Scattergood  Memorial  Church  edifice 
on  Grape  street,  was  formally  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God.  The  Scattergood  Sunday-school 
is  the  oldest  mission-school  in  the  city,  having 
been  established  in  1859  by  Mr.  (now  Rev.)  James 
Marshall.  A  congregation  has  been  gathered,  and 
since  May  1st,  1885,  the  Rev.  Alfre<l  E.  Myers  has 
lKH‘n  the  pastor.  .\  white  marble  tablet  in  the  ves¬ 
tibule  recortls  the  fact  that  the  edifice  has  been 
erected  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Van  Buren,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Fobes,  and  Lewis  S.  Phillips,  Esq.,  by  the  surviv¬ 
ing  husbands,  and  by  the  widow  of  the  last-named. 
All  the  donors  are  members  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  which  has  paid  for  the  lot  on  which 
the  new  church  stands.  Four  large  and  beautiful 
windows,  a  communion  service,  and  a  handsome 
stone  baptismal  font,  are  memorials  presented  by 
friends.  One  friend  gives  the  carpets;  another  the 
pulpit  Bible  and  hymn  book ;  the  ladies  of  two 
churches  have  furnished  the  building  most  taste¬ 
fully  throughout.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were 
of  an  interesting  character.  The  Rev.  George  B. 
Spalding,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  preach¬ 
ed  the  sermon.  C.  L.  Stone,  Esq.,  stated  that  the 
bell  now  in  the  tower,  then  in  a  chapel  at  Camp 
Distribution,  Hampton,  Va.,  was  the  only  bell  in 
Eastern  Virginia  that  tolled  a  requiem  in  April, 
18(!5,  over  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
new  edifice  is  a  handsome  brick  and  stone  struc¬ 
ture.  with  a  seating  capacity  of  700.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  city, 
under  its  superintendent  Henry  C.  Hooker,  Esq., 
who  has  served  it  seventeen  years.  There  is  a 
good  prospect  of  establishing  a  useful  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  it  is  much 
needed. 

Painted  Post. — This  church  has  been  supplied 
for  more  than  two  years  by  Dr.  Joel  Wakeman, 
who  is  seventy-six  years  old,  during  which  time 
he  has  received  21  members,  19  on  confession  and 
2  by  letU'r.  The  Rev.  Albert  Bacon,  from  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  now  in  his  Senior  year,  is  to 
supply  the  pulpit  during  his  Summer  vacation. 

MARYLAND. 

Washington,  D.  C.— The  Rev.  T.  S.  Hamlin, 
late  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  warmly  received  by 
the  people  of  the  Church  of  the  Ctivenant,  whose 
fine  chafKil  stands  at  the  comer  of  Eighteenth  and 
N  streets.  May  9th  was  the  b<>ginning  of  his  min¬ 
istrations.  and  the  day  was  beautiful  and  congre¬ 
gations  large  and  attentive.  His  first  sermon  was 
founde<l  u|K)n  2  Chron.  xv.  12 :  “And  they  entered 
into  a  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  tiieir  fa¬ 
thers  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soui.” 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Paterson. — The  Rev.  D.  W.  Hutchinson  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church  of  Pat¬ 
erson,  April  30th.  Rev.  C.  D.  Shaw,  D.D.,  presid¬ 
ed  ;  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Bulk- 
ley,  D.D.,  and  the  addresses  to  pastor  and  people 
were  by  Rev.  Drs.  Imbrie  and  Magie  respectively. 

The  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Paterson  was  or¬ 
ganized  May  lith  by  a  commission  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Jersey  City,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Bulkley  was  chairman.  The  sermon  was  preach¬ 
ed  by  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Leavens,  and  the  new  congre¬ 
gation  were  addressed  by  Rev.  D.  Magie,  D.D. 
The  church  was  constituted  with  ninety-five  mem¬ 
bers,  of  whom  ninety-one  were  from  the  First 
Church.  At  the  same  time  four  elders,  all  of  whom 
had  served  in  the  Session  of  the  mother  church, 
were  installed  in  the  same  office  in  the  new  church. 
The  congregation  will  immediately  begin  worship 
in  the  chapel,  which  is  just  completed,  and  proceed 
to  call  a  pastor.  The  entire  edifice,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  State,  will  be  occupied  by  mid¬ 
summer  or  the  early  Fall. 

Passaic. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  house  of 
worship  of  the  church  in  Passaic  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  May  14th. 

Newark. — The  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  Lester  Wells,  was  observed 
May  9th,  in  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
annual  sermon  was  delivered  in  the  evening.  The 
report  of  the  different  departments  of  work  showed 
that  the  laborers  had  not  been  idle  during  the  year. 
The  Sabbath-school  enrolled  1253,  with  a  transient 
membership  of  about  200.  The  Band  of  Hope,  with 
over  100  members,  and  the  Sewing-school,  with  134 
members,  have  been  weli  sustained.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Band,  Men's  and  Ladies’  Pastor’s  Union,  have 
held  meetings  regularly.  'Tract  distribution  and 
other  missionary  work  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
parish.  The  church  has  made  contributions  to  all 
the  Mission  Boards,  in  addition  to  sustaining  a 
scholarship  in  the  training  school  at  Canton,  China, 
and  the  scholars  of  the  Sabbath-school  have  sus¬ 
tained  two.  One  of  the  interesting  works  of  the 
year  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  singing  school 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people.  During  the 
Summer  season  open-air  services  are  held,  and  the 
young  people  assist  in  the  singing.  There  have 
been  216  sick  in  the  parish,  and  47  deaths,  but  only 
six  of  the  members  of  the  church  have  died.  The 
present  roll  is  287.  The  financial  obligations  have 
been  promptly  met,  and  the  w’orkers  with  joyful 
hope  enter  upon  another  year. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Hollond  Memorial  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Paden 
is  pastor,  makes  a  good  report  of  itself  in  its 
little  monthly  for  May.  Its  Sunday-school  (R.  C. 
Ogden  superintendent)  has  always  been  a  strong 
feature.  The  past  year  has  been  a  good  one  for 
the  school.  'The  report  says:  “An  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  784  out  of  a  school  of  1190,  is  about  as 
large  as  we  expect  to  have  without  weeding  the 
sinners  out  of  ‘  the  congregation  of  the  righteous.’ 
While  the  sinners  last,  this  is  the  one  thing  above 
all  others  which  we  don’t  want  to  do.  We  must 
hang  on  to  irrregulars  as  long  as  they  hang  on  to 
us.”  Then  the  brethren  are  not  “  organized  to 
death,”  they  breathe  without  difficulty,  and  find 
scope  for  their  energies.  We  read  :  “  The  work 
done  by  association  has  been  of  the  best  sort, 
though  we  have  fewer  organizations  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  than  are  found  in  some  neighboring 
churches.  Our  Sunday-school  class  system  fur¬ 
nishes  outlet  and  organization  enough  for  circle 
effort.  Most  of  our  workers  are  able  to  use  all 
their  leavening  power  in  Sunday-school  class  and 
prayer-meetings.”  And  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Ogdon 
says:  “  Tlie  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  year’s 
retrospect  is  the  ingatheriug  at  the  four  commu- 
'nions,  and  the  constant  interest  shown  in  our  ser¬ 
vices  Summer  and  Winter.  As  we  have  said,  our 
congregations  have  averaged  larger  and  our  prayer- 
meetings  have  been  attended  better  than  during  the 
previous  year.  Extra  meetings  held  by  Presbytery, 
and  special  services  for  mothers,  men  only,  and 
young  converts,  have  been  very  helpful.  Last  year 
there  were  sixty-five  additions  to  the  Church,  forty- 
four  by  confession  of  faith  and  twenty-one  by  let¬ 
ter.  This  year  we  have  had  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  additions  to  the  Church,  eighty-one 
by  confession  and  forty-two  by  letter.  Including 
seventeen  members  received  at  the  last  communion, 
we  have  now  five  hundred  and  nineteen  names  on 
the  church  roll.  Excepting  a  very  few  who  must 
be  accounted  for  as  lost,  strayed  or  stolen,  the 
roll  is  bona  fide.  It  means  what  it  amounts 
to.  Of  course,  as  the  Church  has  been  mainly 
gathered  from  the  school,  most  of  the  members 
are  young  people ;  yet  the  number  of  older  people 
who  have  united  with  the  Church  during  the  past 
years  has  been  unusually  large  for  a  Sunday-school 
church.  If  we  only  grow  as  fast  in  grace  during 
the  next  two  years  as  we  have  in  numbers  during 
the  past  two  yeai^s,  our  church  can  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  in  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia.” 

Reading. — Wednesday  evening,  May  12th,  the 
Rev.  James  L.  Leepor  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  by  a  committee  of  the 
Lehigh  Presbytery  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con¬ 
gregation.  Dr.  Belleville  of  Pottsville  presided. 
After  singing.  Rev.  Webster  Woodbury  of  Mauch 
Chunk  offered  prayer ;  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Eas¬ 
ton  delivered  the  sermon,  taking  for  his  text  John 
i.  10.  After  the  sermon,  Mrs.  James  C.  Brown 
sang  a  solo,  entitled  “A8hatno<I  of  Jesus.”  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Belleville  then  rose  and  congratulated  the 
congregation  that  services  of  this  kind  had  been 
few  with  them,  and  after  brief  remarks  he  pro¬ 
pounded  the  usual  questions  to  pastor  and  congre¬ 
gation,  and  declared  “the  pastoral  relations  con¬ 
stituted  between  congregation  and  pastor.”  Rev. 
Webster  Woodbury  of  Mauch  Chunk  then  deliver¬ 
ed  the  charge  to  the  pastor;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed.sall 
Ferrier  of  Easton  followed  with  the  charge  to  the 
people.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest, 
and  flowers  and  the  best  of  singing  added  their  at¬ 
tractions. 

VIRGINIA. 

Lewinsville  and  Vienna  are  towns  about  five 
miles  apart  and  pleasantly  situated.  Vienna  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Ohio  &  We.stern  Railroad,  having  a 
pleasant  access  to  and  from  Washington ;  while 
Lewinsville  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  Al¬ 
though  the  work  in  these  parts  may  appear  small 
as  compared  with  the  great  centres  of  population 
and  power,  still  it  is  by  no  means  to  ho  despised, 
as  there  are  no  other  churches  in  either  village 
than  these  of  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  City. 
Vienna  has  a  very  fine  church  edifice,  with  an  .aver¬ 
age  congregation  of  over  70,  and  a  membership  of 
39.  The  comfort  of  good  sheds  for  horses  has  also 
not  been  overlooked.  Lewinsville  h.as  a  nice 
church  edifice,  parsonage,  and  cemetery,  with  a 
church  membership  of  25.  Both  churches  have 
good  church  Sunday-schools  and  ladies’  mission¬ 
ary  and  sewing  societies.  All  property  is  free 
from  debt ;  therefore  the  field  is  in  condition  for 
pleasant  and  profitable  work.  Our  greatest  want 
is  a  suitable  resident  minister — a  young  or  midfile- 
aged  gentleman,  with  some  experience  and  good 
preaching  abilities;  a  denunciator  of  all  that  is 
evil,  and  a  proclaimer  of  all  that  is  pure  and  holy 
— in  brief,  one  who  will  devote  not  the  minimum 
but  maximum  of  his  energies  to  the  work.  We  re¬ 
ceive  ai(l  from  the  Home  Board,  as  this  is  partially 
a  missionary  field.  The  Sessions  are  expected  by 
Presbytery  to  supply  their  own  pulpits.  Ejich 
church  has  a  committee,  elected  in  a  legal  way, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  stated  supply  or  pas¬ 
tor.  Elder  B.  W.  Head,  the  delegate  of  the  chur¬ 
ches  to  the  late  meeting  of  Presbytery,  is  secretary 
of  the  Vienna  committee.  His  address  is  Vienna, 
Va.  It  should  be  added  that  tliis  is  a  very  health¬ 
ful  region— the  air  is  very  pure. 

KENTUCKY. 

Newport. — The  Rev.  H.  J.  "Steward,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Newport,  Ky.,  received 
into  the  church  22  members  at  the  last  commun¬ 
ion,  19  on  profession.  This  church  is  growing  rap¬ 
idly. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  op  Saginaw  held  its  late  meet¬ 
ing  in  West  Bay  City,  with  the  flourishing  church 
under  the  p.astorate  of  brother  D.  L.  Munro.  The 
stated  clerk,  Rev.  E.  P.  Clark,  who  has  gone  out 
of  the  bounds  of  Presbj'tery,  resigned  his  clerk¬ 
ship;  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Oxtoby.of  East  Sagin.aw  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place.  The  Presbytery  overtured 
the  Synod  on  the  subject  of  a  college  somewhere 
in  Central  or  Northern  Michigan,  a  matter  on 
which  there  was  a  good  deal  of  enthusia.sin.  There 
have  been  very  pleasant  atlditions  to  several  of 
our  churches  of  late.  At  Flint  27,  all  on  profes¬ 
sion,  were  joined  at  the  last  communion.  Addi¬ 
tions  at  West  Bay  City  were  also  anticipated.  In 
Bay  City  at  two  late  communions,  9  have  been 
added  on  profession,  5  of  them  at  tiie  May  com¬ 
munion.  A  ministerial  helper  is  expected  the  first 
of  July  in  the  person  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Howard,  ju.st 
graduated  from  Lane  Seminal^*.  Rev.  James  Reid, 
who  assiste<l  for  three  years,  is  now  at  the  head  of 
the  High  School.  He  continues  to  preach  as  re¬ 
quired,  but  it  is  hoped  that  he  may  give  himself 
wholly  to  the  work,  before  long. 

IOWA. 

Davenport.— The  Rev.  J.  B.  Little,  pastor-elect, 
celebrated  the  Lonl's  Supper  with  this  church  (the 
First)  for  the  first  time  on  the  second  Sabbath  of 
the  month.  The  church  brought  an  offering  to  the 
Lonl  of  seven  young  persons  added  on  profession 
of  faitli,  while  six  othei-s  united  by  letter. 

NEBR.4SKA. 

St.  Edward. — Rev.  John  V.  GriswoM  has  re¬ 
moved  from  Central  City  to  St.  Edward,  Boone  I 
county.  Neb.  ' 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Oakland — Reception  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horton. — 
From  a  local  paper,  The  Oakland  Times,  we  clip 
this  reference  to  a  very  pleasant  affair :  'Thursday 
evening  last  the  parlors  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  were  filled  with  the  members  of  the  church 
and  their  friends  to  show  their  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Francis  A.  Horton,  their  pastor,  and  strengthen  by 
friendly  intercourse  those  ties  that  should  ever 
bind  Christian  hearts  in  bonds  of  Christian  love. 
A  cordial  greeting  was  given  to  all,  whether  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  congregation  or  was  only  a  visitor. 
The  centre  of  attraction  was  in  the  Sunday-school 
room.  Standing  upon  a  bank  of  evergreen  and 
snow  balls  was  erected  a  complete  miniature  engine 
and  passenger  car  of  flowers ;  the  engine  about  six 
feet  in  length  and  the  passenger  car  three  feet 
long,  were  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  beauti¬ 
ful  roses.  The  cowcatcher  of  red  roses,  the  smoke¬ 
stack  of  sofrona  tea,  drive-wheels,  connecting  rods, 
piston,  dome,  cab,  boiler,  every  part  in  its  place, 
of  flowers  of  as  many  hues,  was  a  novel  and  beau¬ 
tiful  conception.  The  platform  of  the  coach  was 
strewn  with  marguerittes,  the  deck  of  the  coach 
and  trucks  were  strewn  with  flowers  and  sprigs  of 
green ;  the  window-frames  of  pansies,  curtains  of 
real  lace.  If  Dr.  Horton  and  wife  could  only  make 
the  journey  overland  in  such  a  train,  it  would  be  an 
event  unprecedented.  Above  this  beautiful  floral 
piece  was  the  word  Mizpah,  and  it  was  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  all,  that  the  Lord  be  with  them  wherever 
they  go.  The  young  ladies  favored  the  friends 
with  instrumental  milbic,  after  which  refreshments 
were  handed  around.  Mrs.  Martin,  the  lady  who 
took  ch&rge  of  the  construction  of  the  flower-piece 
referred  to,  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  her  work, 
which  surpasses  anything  we  have  seen  in  Oakland. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  entertainment,  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  the  friendship  existing  between  pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Dr.  Horton  goes  to  Chicago  on  Tuesday 
next,  thence  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  attend  the 
General  Assembly,  which  convenes  the  latter  part 
of  May,  and  returns  in  July. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Philadelphia. — The  Rev.  William  H.  Clark, 
D.D.,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Reform¬ 
ed  Church  of  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  evening. 
May  11.  The  Rev.  William  R.  Taylor,  President 
of  the  Classis  of  Philadelphia,  presided  at  the  ser¬ 
vice;  the  Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  preached  the  sermon ;  the  Rev.  S.  Strong  of 
Churchvllle,  Pa.,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor; 
the  Rev.  George  S.  Bishop  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  people.  The  church  has  given 
the  new  pastor  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  and  the 
relation  just  consummated  is  full  of  promise  for 
the  future.  The  address  of  Dr.  Clark  is  1517  North 
Tenth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


iUartriages. 

Bebry — Grover- On  Monday,  May  10th,  1886,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Edwards, 
Edwin  H.  Berry  to  Miss  Anna  H.  Grover,  all  of  Tom’s 
River,  N.  J. 

Andrews- At  her  home  in  Hamilton,  on  Monday 
evening.  May  3d,  1886,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Andrews,  wife  of 
Prof.  N.  L.  Andrews  of  Madison  University.  She  was 
born  at  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  May  10, 1845.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Cynthia  8.  Burchard.  She  was  a  niece  of  Deacon 
Seneca  B.  Burchard,  long  identified  with  the  early  days 
of  Madison  University,  and  of  Rev.  Dr.  8.  D.  Burchard 
of  New  York.  Her  education  was  pursued  at  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Seminary  and  Ingham  University,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 
She  was  married  on  Sept.  Gth,  1865.  She  fell  asleep 
after  an  illness  of  six  weeks,  sustained  by  the  serenest 
Christian  faith,  and  alleviated  by  the  constant  offices 
of  respect  and  affection  from  the  entire  community. 


churches  have  adopted 
The  Century  Co’s  church 
music  books  during  the  past  Winter 
— either  “Landes  Domini,”  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson’s  latest,  or  “Spiritual  Songs.” 
These  are  the  leading  books.  Each 
has  peculiarities  of  its  own.  Return¬ 
able  sample  copies  sent  to  pastors  on 
request.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 


Kotfees* 


The  American  Congress  of  Churches.— The  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  OongreBB  of  Churches  for  1886  will  be 
held  at  Music  Hall,  In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the 
25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  May.  Gov.  Foraker,  who  Is  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  accepted 
an  Invitation  to  preside  at  the  meeting.  The  writers  and 
speakers  with  the  full  program  will  be  announced  later. 
Among  the  topics  for  discussion  are  “Bellglon  and  the 
Public  Schools,”  “The  Workingman’s  Distrust  of  the 
Church:  Its  causes  and  remedies,”  and  other  questions 
relating  to  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  readjustments 
necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  day.  The  vari¬ 
ous  Christian  bodies  In  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  are  In 
hearty  cooperation  in  this  movement,  and  there  Is  every 
Indication  that  the  Cleveland  meeting  will  mark  an  advance 
upon  the  meeting  held  last  May  In  Hartford. 

Railroad  Transportation. — Ministers  and  others  expecting 
to  attend  the  sessions  are  notified  that  they  will  pay  full 
fare  going,  and  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  Committee  to  per¬ 
fect  arrangements  for  return  fares  at  one-third  regular 
unlimited  rates.  This  Is  already  secured  on  a  part  of  the 
field.  More  definite  announcement  will  be  made  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Congress. 

K.  F.  SMITH,  )  Committee  on 

A.  J.  SMITH.  }  Kallroad 

H.  B.  HARTZLER, )  Transportation. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  in  the  Plymouth 
Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Friday,  May  28th,  188fi. 
A  meeting  of  all  the  members  present  of  Woman’s  Synod¬ 
ical  Committees  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  during  the 
same  day  for  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee,  and  for  other  business.  For  Infor¬ 
mation  as  to  railroad  rates,  ai>ply  to  Mrs.  C.  E.  Walker,  Box 
1938,  New  York  city;  and  ns  to  boarding  places  to  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Pomeroy,  145  N.  10th  street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  H.  HAINES,  1  Secretaries 
Mrs.  C.  E.  WALKER,  }  Secretaries. 


ISugfnegg 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  HOUR. 

Socialism  and  Christianity. 

By  A.  J.  7.  BSSZIEITSS,  D.D. 

liimo,  rloth,  $1.50. 

“  It  this  Spring  gives  America  a  more  timely  or  useful 
book,  I  shall  be  surprised.”— Prof.  M.  B.  Riddle,  of  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

BAM  &  TAILOS,  FnbMeis, 

No.  9  Rond  Street,  New  York. 

OAlTO^r  FASEAE’S 

HISTORY  OF  HTERPRETATIOS. 

Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1885. 

By  the  Rei.  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR.  D.D., 

Arckdtaeon  and  Canon  of  Westminster. 

Svo,  606  pp.,  cloth . $3.50. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES 
DELIYKRED  IN  AMERICA. 

Large  12mo,  376  pages,  with  portrait,  $2. 

This  handsome  volume  contains  Fourteen  Sermons — 
Four  Addresses — the  Lecture  on  Dante  —  and  Farewell 
Thoughts  on  America. 

“His  Is  a  manly  religion,  a  religion  which  seeks  to  em¬ 
brace  In  Its  arms  all  who  love  the  Saviour  of  the  world; 
a  religion  which  bates  shams  and  pretense  of  any  kind.” 
— N.  Y.  Times. 

“Great  as  Canon  Farrar’s  charm  Is  In  the  pulpR,  the 
graces,  beauties,  and  richness  of  his  literary  style  are 
sufficient  to  make  him  as  effective  as  an  author  as  he  Is  os 
a  preacher  or  orator.”— Independent. 

IN  AID  OF  FAITH. 

By  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.  12mo,  188  pages,  cloth,  $1. 

“  In  this  book  1  have  done  little  more  than  endeavor  to 
tell  those  who  are  beset  by  similar  difficulties  the  mental 
process  by  which  I  have  cost  off  some  old  notious  and  some 
old  doubts,  and  reached  stronger  and  clearer  convictions 
respecting  certain  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion.” — Extract  from  Preface. 

"  Dr.  Abbott  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  forcible  writer,  and  an 
earnest  believer,  and  his  book  is  both  valuable  and  time¬ 
ly.”— Hartford  Courant. 

EASTER  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sermons  bearing  chiefly  on  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord. 

By  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.  2  vols.,  12mo,  302  and  320 

pages,  S3. 

”  Dr.  Liddon  addresses  mainly  the  Intellect  and  the  con¬ 
science.  His  chastened  eloquence,  completeness  of  grasp 
of  subject,  accurate  scholarship,  deep,  earnest  faith  and 
supreme  sincerity  of  aim, are  enough  In  themselves  to  give 
him  the  first  place  amongst  the  preachers  of  the  day,  and 
to  make  his  sermons  worthy  not  only  to  be  read,  but  to  be 
studied.” — London  Guardian. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

HYMNS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 

By  Miss  A.  L.  WARING.  32mo,  cloth,  bevelled,  gilt  edge, 

76  cents. 

COMFORT  CRUMBS. 

Selections  by  Mart  G.  Cheney.  Square  I2mo,  75  cents. 

“  The  inclosed  extracts  have  shed  peace  and  comfort  I 
about  many  a  sad  hour.  That  they  may  prove  a  blessing 
to  others  who  maybe  passing  along  life’s  shadowed  way,  Is 
the  earnest  wish  and  prayer  of  M.  G.  C.” 

LIFE’S  SUNNY  SIDE. 

By  W.  M.  L.  Jay.  Scripture  Selections  and  a  Poem  for  each 

day  of  a  month.  50  cents. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO.. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  Ain)  Sell  Bills  op  Exchange 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

No.  1  BAOASWAT,  xnrw  TOSS. 


Capital^  - 
Stirplus,  - 


-  $500^000 

-  500,000 


lAIOAM  C.  jmrRRAT,  President. 

EVAN  a.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  H.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Asst  Ooshlei 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 


DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  0.  MURRAY,  J.  W.  DREHkn.. 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

0.  R.  HICKOX,  JAMES  W.  ALEXAN 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 


RTOLEYS. 

Grand,  Allen,  and  Orchards  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


men’s  white  MUSLIN  SHIRTS  (UNLAUNDERED), 
LINEN  BOSOMS  AND  BANDS,  RE-ENFORCED  FRONTS, 
AND  WELL  FINISHED,  47c.,  67C.,  AND  67c.  EACH. 

CUSTOM  SHIRTS  MADE  TO  ORDER,  FIT  AND  S’TYLE 
GUARANTEED,  $6.75,  $7.50,  AND  $9  PER  J  DOZEN 
UNLAUNDERED,  OR  $1  ADVANCE  PER  4  DOZEN  IP 
LAUNDERED. 

CIRCULARS  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  SELF-MEASURE¬ 
MENT  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

men’s  summer  merino  shirts  and  drawers, 
48c.,  65c.,  75c.,  98c. 

men’s  french  balbrigoan  shirts  and  draw¬ 
ers,  75c.  AND  $1  EACH. 
men’s  jean  drawers,  38c.  and  50c.  per  pair, 
men’s  linen  collars,  11c.  and  16c.  each, 
men’s  linen  cuffs,  16c.,  20c.  and  25c.  per  pair, 
men’s  fancy  co’tton  half  hose,  23c.,  29c.,  38c., 
43c.,  AND  50e.  PER  pair. 

men’s  silk  neck  dressings  in  puff,  knot,  and 
FOUR-IN-HAND  SCARFS,  38c.,  48c.,  AND  65c.  EACH. 

men’s  FLANNEL  TOURIST,  LAWN  TENNIS,  AND 
BICYCLE  SHIRTS,  $1.60,  $2,  $2.60  EACH. 


JERSEYS. 

580  DOZEN  ladies’  BLACK  JERSEYS,  VEST  ( 

FBON’TS  AND  COAT  BACKS,  REAL  VALUE-i  QQA 

being  $1.60, . (  wvUi 

200  DOZEN  ladies’  BLACK  CASHMERE  JER-  f 

8EY8,  VEST  FRONTS  AND  COAT  BACKS,  I  I  CQ 
REALLY  FINE  GARMENTS,  AND  SELLING  |  tPllUU 
ELSEWHERE  IN  THIS  CITY  AT  $2.50,  .  [ 
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nany  a  sad  hour.  That  they  may  prove  a  blessing  ^  I  ’#  B  X  /  1  1  X  ^ 

8  who  may  be  passing  along  life’s  shadowed  way.  Is  III  X/ X#  FH  I  , 

aest  wish  and  prayer  of  M.  G.  C.”  T  T  Jmmmd  ■ 

LIFE’8  SUNNY  SIDE.  BLEACHED  DAMASK  TOWELS,  COLORED  BORDERS 

I.  L.  Jay.  Scripture  Selections  and  a  Poem  for  each  AND  KNOTTED  FRINGE,  124c.  EACH, 
of  a  month.  50  cents.  ALL-LINEN  BUCK  BARBER  TOWELS,  85c.  DOZEN; 

-  8C.  EACH. 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  all-linen  heavy  bath  towels,  15c.  each. 
receipt  of  price.  all-linen  damask  towels,  colored  borders, 

B.P.  DUTTON  &  CO.  — 

PUBLISHERS,  FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

_ West  23d  Street,  hew  York.  summer  edition  now  ready.  • 

“  But  however  nobly  It  has  held  Its  ground.  Theology  ^  ^Oc.  PEE  ANNUM. 

must  feel  to-day  that  the  modern  world  calls  for  a  further  - 

proof.” 

AT  TT*  ATT  ^ 

^AIUHAL  LAAi  309,  sn,  an  1-2  to  321  geap  siekt. 

IIW  THF  ALLEN  STREET,  69  TO  66  ORCHARD  STREET, 


POWDER 

Abwlntsly  Pur*. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multltade 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cans,  BozAl,  BAXDtO  POWDKB  Co.,  106  >1  all  St.,  N.  T. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  Miissions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  II.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

DRN.  HEnKniAI.  IXNTITIiTF., 

SARA'rOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest,  MalHrial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman,  Electro-Thermal,  and  all  baths;  Massage, 
Vacuum  Treatment.  Swedish  Movement,  Electricity,  etc. 
Send  for  circular. 


REMOVAL. 

Aiisoo  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 

HA^VE  REMOVED 

(From  Broadway  &  UOth  St.) 

To  West  Street^ 

SOUTH  SIDE. 

PRAISE  THE  LORD. 


SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 


By  HENRY  DRUMMOND. 

438  Pages . Price,  $1.50 

"  The  charm  of  its  style  gives  it  fascination.”— Christian 
Union. 

"One  of  the  most  Impressive  and  suggestive  books  on 
religion.”— Spectator. 

“  Every  one  interested  in  religion  should  read  It.” 
Supplied  by  all  booksellers,  or  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  POTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Floral  Praise 

No.  4. 

A  BEAl'TIFi;!,  WIIMICAL.  NERVICK  FOR 

Children’s  Day  and  Flower  Sunday. 

By  HUBERT  P.  MAIN. 

MAY  ANNIIAI  Nn  IQ  containing  new  music  for 
•  MnnUML  liUi  10.  Sunday  School  Anniversaries. 
Price,  $4  per  100  copies;  5  cents  each  by  Mall. 
Previous  issues  of  both  at  same  prices, 

RIOLOW  &  JI.AIS,  76  Hast  Kintfa  Street,  New  York. 

81  RANDOLPH  S'PRERT,  CHICAGO. 


PHILLIPS’  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 

OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  1886 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

With  all  the  latest  alterations  of  names  and 
addresses. 

Sent  everywhere  on  receipt  of  price,  |3.  C.  0.  D. 

W.  PHILLIPS  &  00., 

81  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

And  all  Booksellers. 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NKWnrR(J-OW-HlJDHOW,  N.  Y., 

Gives  the  be8t  jireparatlon  for  the  best  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  in  three  years.  Entrance  examinations  held 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  Faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 

HBNRV  W,  8IOLAK,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHURCH  FURNISHING. 


-A  SERVICE  FOB- 


CHILDREN’S  DAY. 

By  Jakes  R.  Mdrbay. 

Bcantifal  Mnslc  and  Responsive  Exercises. 

Price  5  cents  each  by  mail,  postpaid;  $4  a  hundred  by 
express,  not  prepaid. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

The  J.  CHURCH  CO.,  19  East  I6th  Street,  New  York  City. 


BUIIDWG,  ;  _I>oine8ti^^tain<Mdj(lla»^ 

^  Charles  F.  Hogeman. 

mkmorial  tablets. 

LslRyCttO  '  ’  Plate,  etc. 

^  DBOOaATTTg  PAIlTTiyg 

IfEW  YOKE.  Pot  CQxturchos  And  DYrelUaga. 


E8TIMATE8  AND  DESIOMS  ON  APPLICATION 


YlfANTEO— A  Presbyterian  minister  experienced  in 
TV  teaching,  with  a  daughter  completing  her  studies  in 
Germany,  desires  a  first  class  academy  or  seminary  by 
September,  1886.  Address  M.  F.,  office  Nsw  York  Evangelist. 


SPRING  DRiSS  GOODS. 

Jnis  M'Crnni  &  Cd, 

OFFER  AMONG  THEIR  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  SPRING 
DRESS  GOODS  THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIAL  LINES  : 
FRENCH  SERGE,  IN  ALL  COLORS,  50  CT8.  PER  YARD  ; 
PLAIN  DARK-COLORED  CHEVIOTS,  AT  65  CENTS  PER 
YARD ;  AND  A  LINE  OF  PLAID  COMBINATIONS  AT  76 
CEN’TS  PER  YARD. 

THE  ABOVE  GOODS  ARE  ALL  WOOL,  DOUBLE  WIDTH, 
AND  ARE  EXTRA  QUALITY  AND  VALUE  FOB  THE 
PRICES  NAMED. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
New  York. 


CARPETS. 

PRICES  THE  LOWEST  EVER  KNOWN. 

A  manufacturer’s  entire  stock  (NEW  STYLES) 
JUST  PURCHASED,  VIZ  : 

200  PIECES  FIRST  QUALITY  VELVETS. 

300  PIECES  BEST  5-FRAME  BODY  BRUSSELS. 

200  PIECES  CHOICE  ALL-WOOL  INGRAINS. 

TO  BE  CLOSED  OUT  QUICKLY  KEOAKDLE88  OF  THE 
COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Extraordinary  AlMlons  this  wBBk. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED  IN  ALL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

MATTINGS. 

6000  ROLLS  JUST  LANDED.  BARE  NOVELTIES  IN 
DAMASK  AND  MOSAIC  EFFECTS. 

WHITE  AND  BED  CHECK,  $5  PER  ROLL  OF  40  YARDS ; 
FINE  FANCY  PATTERNS,  $8  PER  ROLL. 

Upholstery. 

OUR  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  SILK  BROCATELLE8,  SILK 
TAPESTRIES,  PETIT  POINTS,  SILK  AND  MOHAIR 
PLUSHES,  &C.,  HAVE  BEEN  REDUCED  TO  SUCH 
PRICES  AS  CANNOT  FAIL  TO  PLEASE 
THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

5000  PAIRS  COTTAOE  DRAPERIES 
AT  $1.50  PER  PAIR. 

3000  PAIRS  MADRAS  CTTRTAINS 
AT  $3.50  PER  PAIR. 

10,000  YARDS  PRINTED  DRAPERIES 
FROM  124c.  PER  YARD. 

WINDOW  SHADES  A  SPECIALTY. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP&CO. 

SIXTH  AVENUE  AND  13TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

LOWCOSTHpySES 
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MISSIOSIRT  PCBLICATIOKS. 


affection  of  God's  people,  or  that  they  will  receive  the  facts  happily  remove  the  fear.  For  the  sub-  j 
other  than  their  proportionate  space  and  attention  scription  lists  of  both  magazines  show  conclusively 


Report  of  the  Special  Committee.  oiner  man  meir  proponiouaie  auu  aimnuon  scnpiion  jisis  oi  oom  magaziuea  auuw  conclusively 

The  Special  Committee  on  Missionary  Publlca-  ®  united  magazine  of  Church  work.  It  would  that  the  discussion  already  had,  limited  as  it  has 
tions,  as  instructed  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  however,  that  the  honored  brethren  of  these  been,  has  served  to  provoke  thought,  to  stimulate 

has  taken  measures  to  bring  the  question  of  con-  Boards  would  do  well  to  consider  the  fact  which  investigation,  to  increase  Interest,  and  so  enlarge 
solidating  the  throe  monthly  journals  before  the  become  a  matter  of  very  serious  thought  to  instead  of  diminishing,  their  subscriptions.  And 
Presbjrteries,  and  solicited  their  careful  considers-  hundreds  of  our  earnest  pastors,  that  Jive  at  least  why  should  wise  practical  ministers  and  the  ear- 
tlon  and  definite  action.  of  tne  other  Boards  do  not  receive  either  rightful  nest  men  and  women  of  our  churches,  who  read 

1.  As  the  first  point  of  report  to  this  General  atl^ntion  or  proportionate  support,  and  this  mainly  and  appreciate  these  excellent  journals,  surrender 

Assembly,  the  Committee  presents  a  summary  of  because,  unlike  the  two,  they  have  no  adequate  so  great  a  good  until  they  have  in  hand  a  better  ? 
returns  received  from  98  Presbyteries.  Of  this  “edium  of  information  or  appeal  to  ministers  and  As  a  further  suggestion  upon  this  point,  the  Corn- 
number,  67  Presbyteries  voted  for  the  consolida-  P®opl6-  Would  it  not  be  a  noble  thing  for  these  mittee  adopts  this  sentiment  of  the  St.  Louis  Evan- 
tion  of  the  three  periodicals,  6  for  the  merging  of  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  working  hosts,  to  gelist:  “Investigation  and  discussion  does  not 
the  “  Record  ”  in  the  “  Home  Missionary,”  and  25  second  any  wise  movement  by  the  Assembly,  in  mean  fault-finding,  but  it  does  imply  a  desire  to 
voted  against  consolidation  or  the  making  of  any  meeting  its  obligation  to  make  adequate  provision  accomplish  all  that  can  bo  done  in  the  Increase  of 
change  in  the  magazines.  The  73  Presbyteries  de-  ^bis  need  of  the  other  Boards,  even  though  resources,  and  doing  the  most  good  with  the  means 
siring  some  change  comprise  2492  ministers ;  the  movement  involve  a  welcome  to  fellowship  set  apart  for  these  objects."  In  the  Committee’s 

25  opposing, any  change  comprise  806  ministers,  within  the  cover  of  the  same  Journal  ?  judgment,  fair  and  temperate  discussion  cannot  re¬ 

making  a  pro’porUon  of  three-fourths  in  favor  of  (5)  An  objection  to  any  movement  in  this  matter  suit  in  anything  but  good  and  gain. 

partial  or  complete  consolldaticn  and  one-fourth  by  the  churches,  or  any  action  by  the  Assembly,  As  the  natural  sequence  of  all  that  has  been  said, 
opposed,  both  as  respects  the  number  of  Presbyte-  calls  for  brief  notice.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  we  reach  the  fundamental  and  vital  question  con- 
ries  and  of  ministers.  By  those  favoring  a  single  Question  of  “establishing  a  general  magazine  for  nected  with  Publications  touching  the  work  of  the 
periodical  or  the  merging  of  the  Record,  many  Church  work  should  be  submitted  to  and  decided  Church.  This  is  not  the  question  of  economy,  nor 
and  various  reasons  have  been  presented.  ’  Those  by  the  actual  subscribers  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  even  that  of  efficiency,  important  as  both  economy 
opposing  any  change  have  failed  to  suggest  any  Mission  Journals,  and  not  by  general  legislation  ”  and  efficioncy  are  in  the  administration  of  the 
definite  ground  for  their  action.  *be  Assembly.  That  is,  the  few  thousand  indi-  Lord’s  business.  The  supreme,  commanding  ques- 

Of  the  remaining  72  Home  Presbyteries  the  ma-  vlduals  who  receive  the  two  Magazines  are  to  de-  tion,  that  which  underlies  all  others,  the  question 
jorlty  seem  to  regard  the  matter  with  indifference;  cide  what  the  Church  shall  do  in  behalf  of  its  eight  which  demands  the  intensest  emphasis,  is.  How 
while  a  few  have  refrained  from  action  not  so  Boards  and  its  600,000  members.  In  reply  it  suf-  shall  the  various  helpful  points,  of  instructive  i 
much  from  lack  of  Interest  as  of  Information,  or  of  to  observe,  that  upon  so  vital  a  matter  ‘'gen-  thought  and  impressive  fact,  be  most  effectually  i 
some  definite  plan  by  which  seeming  difficulties  ^ral  l^islation  ”  by  a  certainly  competent  General  brought  to  and  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  ( 

could  b3  removed.  Assembly  seems  preferable  to  such  limited  and  entire  constituency  charged  with  the  manifold  ’ 

2.  The  Committee  would  next  notice  certain  anomalous  legislation.  mission  work  of  the  Church  ?  How  shall  the  mul-  ( 


mission  work  of  the  Church  ?  How  shall  the  mul- 


and  oi^ceftows  that  have  been  suggested  (6)  Two  “unanswerable  arguments”  In  the  titude  of  thinking  Christian  men  and  women  in  our 
in  personal  correspondence  or  in  the  pages  of  the  Home  Mlsslonarj'  will  be  sufficiently  disposed  of  churches,  who  have  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  His 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Journals :  by  simple  denial.  One  is  that  “the  present  move-  cause  in  their  hearts  and  consecrated  means  in 

(1)  The  chief,  and  if  well-founded,  insurmounta-  for  consolidation  is  in  the  case  of  many  a  de-  their  hands,  be  best  enabled  and  prompted  to  un- 

bie  difficulty,  presented  alike  by  those  who  warmly  s^re  for  something  new."  Than  this  suggestion  of  derstand,  to  appreciate  and  to  feel  the  needs  of  ev- 
favor  and  those  who  oppose  consolidation,  rests  trivial  motive  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  erj’  department  of  the  Lord’s  work,  so  that  it  shall 
upon  an  entire  misconception  of  any  plan  that  has  tact,  as  shown  by  the  Inception  and  progress  of  be  a  privilege  and  joy  to  aid  each  cause  according 
been  referred  to  by  this  Committee.  It  relates  to  the  movement.  It  was  inaugurated  by  serious  to  their  several  ability  ?  To  provide  for  the  con- 
the  proposed  editorship,  and  assumes  that  all  the  thinkers  and  workers,  not  for  something  new,  but  tinuous  reception  of  thought  and  knowledge  and 
stock  of  information  and  correspondence  constant-  tor  something  better  and  more  adequate,  some-  impression,  through  the  printed  page,  by  the  en- 
ly  accumulating  in  the  rooms  of  every  Board,  out  thing  more  fitted  to  promote  aggressive  and  effi-  tire  individual  membership  of  the  churches,  in  or- 
of  which  the  material  for  publication  is  sifted,  cient  work  in  all  departments,  especially  neglected  der  to  an  habitual  exercise  of  prayerful  sympathy 
must  be  handed  over  to  such  editor,  and  the  files  on®®.  ‘  t  the  Church’s  mission.  No  breath  of  dis-  and  an  unbroken  practice  of  considerate,  system- 
of  each  office  thus  emptied  of  all  matters  needful  satisfaction  with  the  material  and  conduct  of  the  atlc  giving,  this  is  the  imperative  need,  this  the 
for  use  and  reference.  No  such  idea  of  Secretarial  Foreign  Misslonarj-  and  the  Home  Missionary ;  weighty  practical  problem  whose  solution  is  de¬ 
displacement  or  Improper  interference  has  been  but  a  yearning  to  have  this  most  helpful  material  manded  in  the  highest  interest  and  for  the  sure, 
hinted  at  No  other  person  besides  the  Secretary  in  such  shape  as  to  enlarge  its  reach  and  use-  rapid  advancement  of  the  Church  and  of  her  work, 
of  each  Board  can  intelligently  or  effectively  use  fulness,  and  to  add  to  it  intelligence  respecting  the  And  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  determina- 
the  material  which  makes  its  current  history.  Nor  work  of  other  Boards,  intelligence  as  necessary  in  tion  of  the  methods  by  which  this  imperative  pres¬ 
can  any  other  mind  than  his  be  so  filled  with  his  Pla®®  “"d  proportion.  The  other  “  argument,”  ent  need  is  to  be  met,  manifestly  belongs,  not  to 
own  special  theme  as  to  be  able  to  give  fitting  ex-  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  consolidation  will  the  Boards  or  their  officials,  but  to  the  constitu- 
pression  to  its  finer,  more  Impressive  points  of  "ot  “diminish  the  number  of  magazines  because  tlonal  representatives  of  the  whole  Church, 
thought,  gathered  from  an  ever-widening  experience  the  Women’s  Board  will  start  a  magazine  of  their  With  this  extended  statement  and  discussion,  in 
and  enthusiastic  study.  In  this  quickening  edi-  own,”  needs  only  to  be  stated  for  its  own  refutation,  connection  with  the  two  reports  of  1884  and  1885, 
torial  work,  to  propose  as  a  substitute  for  thor-  3.  Having  thus,  it  is  believed,  fairly  answered  this  Committee  has  now  completed  its  assigned 
oughly  informed  Secretaries  an  uninformed  man,  every  objection  that  has  application  or  force,  and  task,  to  take  into  consideration  and  report  upon  the 
would  be  folly  But  in  the  placing  within  one  *be  answer  suggested  various  points  strongly  whole  subject  of  the  Missionary  Periodicals  published 
cover  the  material  furnished  as  now  by  the  Secre-  favoring  consolidation,  the  Committee  next  refer  by  the  Boards.  The  Committee  has  sought  for  in- 
taries,  there  would  be  call  for  some  educated  and  to  additional  considerations  bearing  directly  upon  formation,  suggestion,  and  counsel  from  every 
efficient  man  po.sses8ing  both  intellectual  and  tbe  subject  committed  to  them,  and  sustaining  the  helpful  quarter ;  and  steadily  pursued  its  investi- 
buslness  ability,  call  him  editor,  publisher,  man-  expressed  judgment  of  73  Presbyteries  concerning  gation  with  a  single  aim  to  ascertain  the  wise  and 
ager,  or  agent,  who  should  attend’  to  the  details  of  the  combination  of  the  Publications.  practicable  course  to  be  taken  in  order  to  reach 

the  make-up,  printing,  and  distribution  of  the  one  A  forcible  argument  in  favor  of  this  judgment  is  the  best  attainable  results.  The  conviction  re- 

nmgazin© _ the  identical  work  now  required  of  found  in  the  indifference  of  so  large  a  number  of  specting  such  judicious  and  practicable  action  at- 

three  or  more  persons  in  connection  with  three  ministers  to  the  working  agencies  of  the  Church  tained  by  the  Committee,  is  simply  the  logical  con- 
magazines.  and  their  work,  as  indicated  by  their  failure  to  elusion  of  all  Its  statements  and  arguments.  In 

If  it  be  suggested  (as  it  has  been)  as  another  dlf-  notice  this  matter  of  the  periodicals,  brought  be-  accord  with  the  view  expressed  by  so  large  a  pro- 
flculty  In  this  conned  ion,  that  the  gathering  of  fore  them  now  for  two  years.  This  Indifference  has  portion  of  our  Presbyteries  and  ministers,  the 
such  material  each  month  and  its  timely  transmls-  long  been  emphasized  by  the  blanks  in  the  columns  Committee  unqualifiedly  favors  complete  consoli- 
sion  from  different  and  separated  points  is  Imprac-  of  annual  contributions,  in  Minutes  and  Reports,  dation.  But  the  call  of  the  Church  is  not  unani- 
ticable,  the  sufficient  answer  is  that  the  Record  It  Is  often  referred  to,  plaintively  or  vigorously,  mous ;  and  many  Presbyteries  have  expressed  no 
has  been  published  for  years  in  Philadelphia  with  in  the  pages  of  the  Foreign  and  Home  Missionary  judgment.  And  there  is  a  strong  impression  on 
abundant  matter  (Including  many  pages  of  dupll-  monthlies.  And  the  lack  of  a  just  and  healthful  the  part  of  some  wise  and  good  men,  ministers 
cated  receipts)  from  the  Home  and  Foreign  offices  erprit  du  corps  in  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  is  and  laymen,  based  upon  judgment  rather  than 
in  New  York.  It  may  be  added,  th.at  if  the  reason-  felt  and  expressed  by  all  earnest  tollers,  not  in  the  feeling,  that  the  Foreign  Board  for  the  present  at 
able  hope  of  a  great  Presb^Terian  House  to  be  Boards  only,  but  in  our  ministry  and  eldership,  least  requires  its  own  separate  publication.  In 
erected  in  New  York  be  realized,  the  transmission  Now,  this  lacking  esjjrit  du  corps,  so  desirable  and  view  of  these  considerations,  and  of  abundant  evi- 
of  editorial  and  other  matter  from  these  offices  needful,  simply  means  oneness  of  sentiment  dence  that  the  well-nigh  universal  judgment  of  the 

need  be  simply  by  elevator.  and  feeling  throughout  the  entire  body  touching  ministry  and  eldership  calls  for,  at  least,  the  merg- 

(2)  A  second  objection  takes  the  form  of  a  doubt  the  life  and  advancement  of  the  Church.  It  means  ing  of  the  matter  of  The  Record  in  the  Home  Mls- 
respecting  the  larger  circulation  of  a  single  maga-  a  common  Interest  in  and  devotion  to  the  progress  sionarj’,  the  Committee,  after  mature  deliberation, 
zine,  and  a  consequent  fear  of  loss  to  the  Home  and  prosperity  of  the  espoused  cause  of  Christ,  unanimously 

and  Foreign  Journals.  These  have  a  paid  sub-  But  how  shall  we  have  this  living  unity,  how  can  Recommends,  That  this  General  Assembly  is- 
scription  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  each,  this  common  interest  be  created,  this  devotion  fos-  sues  the  following  instructions  to  the  Boards  and 
Combined,  the  present  number  of  paying  and  non-  tered  and  Increased,  except  through  such  close  and  officials  concerned  : 

paying  recipients  is  somewhere  between  thirty  and  continuous  study  of  the  work  Christ  puts  upon  us,  1.  That  the  publication  of  The  Record  cease 
thirty-five  thousand,  out  of  about  150,000  different  as  will  habitually  excite  our  best  thought  and  stir  with  the  current  year,  and  that  its  subscription- 
families  in  the  entire  Presbyterian  church-mem-  our  deepest  sympathies  ?  Assuredly  the  only  true  list  be  utilized  by  appropriate  transfer, 
bershlp.  This  very  considerable  subscription.  It  unifying  influence  is  that  which  rightly  Informs  2.  That  with  the  commencement  of  1887  the  ma¬ 
ts  justly  claimed,  has  been  gained  by  the  earnest  and  deeply  moves,  which  stimulates  to  thoughtful-  terial  heretofore  printed  in  The  Record  in  the  in- 
and  judicious  effort  of  j*ears,  and  it  is  believed,  ness,  to  prayer,  and  to  helpful  action — the  influ-  terest  of  the  several  Boards  of  Education,  Church 
gained  in  permanence.  In  answer  to  this  reason-  ence  which  comes,  not  alone  from  the  speech  of  Erection,  Ministerial  Relief,  Freedmen,  .\id  to 
able  objection  of  doubt  and  fear,  it  may  be  fairly  the  pulpit,  but  in  great  part  from  the  printed  story  Colleges,  and  the  Missionary  department  of  Publi- 
and  frankly  asked.  Is  it  likely  that  interested  read-  of  Christian  workers  in  the  wide  harvest  field.  And  cation,  be  transferred  to  and  published  under  the 
ers  thus  gained  would  be  estranged  from  either  it  Is  in  the  lack  of  this  latter  source  of  unifying  same  cover  with  the  Home  Missionary ;  and  that 
Home  or  Foreign  Missions,  and  refuse  to  receive  Influence  that  a  chief,  a  fundamental  cause  of  our  each  of  these  Boards  meet  its  own  full  share  in 
and  ponder  over  the  quickening  thought  and  stim-  lack  of  unity  is  found.  Our  informing  agencies,  the  additional  expenditure  connected  with  the  en- 
ulatlng  facts  simply  because  the  same  matter  is  excellent  and  useful  as  they  are,  block  each  other’s  larged  Magazine. 

brought  to  them  within  the  same  cover  and  with  way.  This  is  the  universal  testimony  from  every  3.  That  the  receipts  of  all  these  Boards  be  print- 
the  added  story  of  current  Christ-like  work  by  oth-  section :  “  The  Home  and  Foreign  Boards  are  the  ed  in  a  supplement  to  be  issued  in  May,  September, 
er  Boards  ?  But  there  is  a  better  answer  to  this  only  ones  that  have  the  ear  of  the  Church.”  “Some  and  January  of  each  year;  so  that  every  page  of 
objection— one  based  upon  fact  if  we  can  depend  whotakeone,  say.  We  have  no  interest  in  the  other,  the  Home  Monthly  may  be  filled  with  readable 
upon  the  judgment  and  word  of  scores  of  pastors.  The  remaining  Boards  have  few  friends.”  “Pas-  and  effective  matter. 


as  indicating  the  sentiment  and  purpose  of  hun-  tors  have  neither  time  nor  heart  to  bring  three 
dreds.  In  scores  of  personal  and  written  commu-  periodicals  before  their  people.”  “  The  people 
nlcations  the  plain  avowal  is  made :  “I  have  done  will  not  subscribe  for  so  many.”  “The  crying 
nothing,  can  do  nothing  to  circulate  three  maga-  need  of  the  laity  of  our  congregations  is  informa- 
zines ;  I  will  use  my  utmost  ability  to  put  one  into  tion  as  to  the  work  the  Church  is  doing,  and  the 
every  family  of  my  congregation.”  Two  pastors  needs  of  that  work ;  not  in  the  way  of  urgent  soli- 
volunteered  to  guarantee  the  taking  of  a  specific  citation,  but  of  Interesting  intelligence  as  to  the 
number  of  copies;  one  in  a  small  congregation,  50  work  itself.”  “  My  experience  is  that  our  people 
copies;  another  in  a  large  church,  250  copies,  will  be  liberal  to  all  good  causes  that  they  under- 
Wlth  the  Committee’s  knowledge  of  the  intense  in-  stand.  In  these  matters  ‘  faith  cometh  by  hear- 
terest  already  awakened  and  rapidly  increasing  in  ing.’  ”  These  plain  citations  manifestly  enforce 
this  matter,  any  possible  reduction  in  paid-for  cop-  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  desired  unity,  and  a 
ies  from  the  proposed  consolidation  is  simply  in-  better  progress  through  increased  unity,  by  using 
credible.  Our  assured  conviction  is  that  it  must  the  unifying  influence  of  a  single  periodical. 


in  the  other,  the  Home  Monthly  may  be  filled  with  readable 
Is.”  “  Pas-  and  effective  matter. 

bring  three  4.  That  the  shape  and  size  of  the  enlarged  Home 
The  people  Missionary  bo  changed  to  the  more  convenient 
The  crying  form  of  the  Foreign  Missionary, 
is  informa-  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 
ing,  and  the  J.  Glentwobth  Butleb, 

urgent  soli-  Chables  H.  Pabkhubst, 

!e  as  to  the  Ebskine  N.  White, 

;  our  people  Alfbed  Hand, 

they  under-  Wadteb  Cabteb, 

ith  by  hear-  Jacob  D.  \  ebmilte, 

4t.lv  enforce  EzBA  M.  KiNOSLHY. 


result  in  a  largely  increased  subscription.  A  sin¬ 
gle  citation  from  a  Western  pastor  in  support  of 


Another  argument  for  combination,  one  really 
“  unanswerable,”  is  found  in  the  fact  that  while 


these  statements :  “  Several  of  our  pastors  have  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards  have  two  organs,  Cororarto— Boulder, 
said  that  if  the  Church  would  combine  the  exist-  and  avail  themselves,  as  they  ought,  to  the  full  ex-  ^iitrarDakota. 

ing  monthlies  into  one,  that  they  would  do  their  tent  of  their  advantages,  the  live  Boards,  of  Edu-  Illinois Alton,  Cairo,  Fr< 

very  best  to  place  a  copy  in  every  family  in  their  cation.  Church  Erection,  Ministerial  Relief,  Freed-  River,  Schuyler,  Springfield. 


RETURNS  FROM  PRESBYTERtES. 

1.  Favoring  Consolidation  of  the  Three  Magazines. 
Synod  of 

A((anfjc— McClelland. 

Ba/(i»iorc— Baltimore,  Washington  City. 
Colorado — Boulder. 

Columbia — Oregon . 

Dakota — Central  Dakota. 

Illinois— KMon,  Cairo,  Freeport,  Ottawa,  Rock 


churches.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  circula-  men,  and  College  Aid,  as  also  the  Assembly’s  Com-  ind(a«a—prt  Wayne,  Indlanapoll.s  Vincenn^. 

,  .  wit/*  .  _  .  _  ■’  Iowa — Cedar  Rapids,  Council  Bluffs,  Dubuque, 

tion  of  one  monthly,  at  a  reasonable  cost  (say  from  mittees  on  Benevolence  and  Temperance  (not  to  Waterloo. 

Sl.OO  to  $1.50),  would  be  vastly  increased  over  the  include  its  Seminaries),  have  practically  no  audi-  Kansas — Emporia,  Highland, 

combined  subscriptions  of  existing  monthlies,  and  ence  or  standinsr  in  the  churches,  so  far  as  a  nec-  Kentucky— Fbenezor,  'Transylvania. 


Sl.OO  to  $1.50),  would  be  vastly  increased  over  the  include  its  Seminaries),  have  practically  no  audi- 
combined  subscriptions  of  existing  monthlies,  and  ence  or  standing  in  the  churches,  so  far  as  a  nec- 


would  result  in  stimulating  the  churches  tremen-  essary  printed  medium  of  communication  is  con-  yJ^^Sa^Ia^nkato,  Pembina, 

dously.”  cemed.  Even  the  small  space  allotted  in  The  Rec-  ‘Missouri—OB&ge. 

(3)  A  third  objection  is  the  supposed  greater  cost  ord  (of  which  journal  only  600  copies  were  taken  iVefernsia— Nebraska  Cllty. 

of  a  single  magazine,  than  of  the  three  existing  in  1884  by  600,000  church-members)  suffices  only  to  A®""  <fersey — Jersey  City,  New  Brunswick,  New- 

ones.  This  too  is  based  upon  a  misapprehension  present  statisUcs  and  receipts  with  a  meagre  state-  Fort-Albany,  Buffalo,  Cayuga,  Geneva, 

of  fact.  The  price  of  even  an  eighty-page  maga-  ment  or  appeal.  No  authorized  medium  have  these  Hudson,  Lyons,  Nassau,  Niagara,  North  River, 

zine,  which  would  contain  more  than  “the  same  Boards  and  (kimmittees,  in  which  can  bo  properly  Otsego,  Rochester,  St.  Lawrence,  Steuben,  Syra- 

amount  of  information  now  given,”  need  not  ex-  set  forth  the  great  principles  which  underli  3  each  and  Westchester.  ,  ^ 

ceed  one  dollar,  nor  reach  that  figure  if  published  cause,  and  the  distinctive  considerations  and  facts  Huron,  Mahoning,  Marion,  and  Portsmouth, 

at  cost,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  sent  without  which  form  the  only  effective  basis  of  appeal.  Prtc//fc— ^cramento.’ 

payment;  while,  as  is  well  known,  the  lowest  price  Hence  it  is  that  these  Boards  (in  the  words  of  a  Pennsylvania — Allegheny,  Chester,  Kittanning, 

of  the  three  journals  exceeds  one  dollar.  But  former  Secretary  of  one  of  them)  “  have  been  pain-  Central,  Pittsburgh, 

there  is  a  further  element  in  the  comparison  of  fully  embarrassed  almost  every  year  from  lack  of  (7^*— Montana  Utah, 
cost  that  both  refutes  and  transfers  this  objection,  funds,  and  could  but  imperfectly  accomplish  the  W'isco«st)i — Winnebago. 

It  respects  the  work  of  binding,  covering,  enveloj)-  ends  for  which  they  were  established.”  “  If  these  Total  Presbyteries  favoring  Consolidation,  67. 

ing,  addressing,  and  mailing.  All  these  particulars.  Boards  are  satisfied,”  writes  one  of  our  wisest,  2.  Desiring  to  combine  the  Kecord  with  the  Home 

as  well  as  the  keeping  of  books  and  accounts,  plain-  most  conservative  pastors,  “  the  Church  is  not.”  In  Missionary. 

Iv  demand  a  threefold  expenditure  in  workers  and  this  connection,  too,  we  cite  the  words  of  the  hon-  . 

^  .  ..  .  .  .  -11  ■  ,  Illinois — Cnicago. 

in  means,  to  the  manifest  waste  of  two-thirds  of  ored  senior  Secretary  of  the  roreign  Mission  Michigan— Monroe. 

the  amount  so  expended.  To  this  might  be  added  Board  in  his  admirable  preface  to  The  Record :  Kexc  Jersey — Monmouth, 

the  unnecessary  duplication  of  Receipts  by  the  “  No  one  of  the  Boards  can  stand  alone,  nor  pur-  -Veic  New  York. 

Home  and  Foreign  Boards  in  The  Record.  sue  an  exclusive  course ;  but  all  make  one  family,  PcHws^frania— A)  ashington,  estminster. 

(4)  Another  objection  to  the  proposed  consolida-  and  ought  to  help  each  other ;  among  other  ways,  Presbyteries  desiring  o  combine  Record 


the  unnecessary  duplication  of  Receipts  by  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Boards  in  The  Record. 

(4)  Another  objection  to  the  proposed  consolida- 


Wisconsin — Winnebago. 

Total  Presbyteries  favoring  Consolidation,  67. 

2.  Desiring  to  combine  the  Kecord  with  the  Home 
Missionary. 

Synod  of 
Illinois — Chicago. 

Michigan — Monroe. 

Kew  jersey — Monmouth. 

Kew  York — New  York. 

Pennsylvania — Washington,  Westminster. 

Total  Presbyteries  desiring  to  combine  Record 


tion  is  expressed  in  the  published  statement  of  the  in  the  use  of  a  common  periodical.  Moreover,  in  Missionary,  6. 

Secretaries  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards,  that  many  hundreds  of  our  churches  it  is  convenient,  •  isapprovtng  onsoi.aionor  anje. 
it  “consigns  each  of  these  causes  to  a  mere  de-  and  in  many  cases  indispensable,  that  the  objects  ^'indiana—ljoaa.niiWTi,  New  Albany. 
partBient  of  a  magazine  for  Church  work.”  Such  of  all  the  Boards  should  be  advocated  in  the  same  /oira— Iowa  City, 

a  statement  might  properly  be  challenged  by  the  magazine;  otherwise  they  would  not  be  reached  at  Kansas — Lamed,  Solomon, 

questions.  Is  the  work  of  Home  and  Foreign  Mis-  all  by  means  of  the  printed  page.”  Michigan— ^gin&yi. 

sions  the  only  work  of  the  Church  ?  Or  Is  it  in  any  A  brief  word  in  reference  to  the  agitation  of  this  jv'ew  Jers^^Mom^’and  Orange,  West  Jersey, 

respect  a  higher,  more  Christ-like  work  than  that  subjectthroughtheaction  of  this  Committee,  which  For*— Binghamton,  Chemung,  Genesee, 

of  the  other  Boards,  that  the  claim  for  a  separate,  for  three  years  has  simply  and  honorably  obeyed  O^io— Maumee,  St.  Clairsville,  Zanesville. 

Independent  and  loftier  place  is  justifiable?  But  the  instrucUons  of  the  General  Assembly.  Yet  a  CarUste  Hunt*-— ■ 


indepenaeni  ana  lomer  place  „  pVnnsylvania -Bniler,  Carlisle,  Huntingdon, 

there  need  be  no  fear  that  these  two  confessedly  few  judicious  ministers  and  laymen,  in  their  warm  Lackawanna,  Northumberland,  Shenango,  and  West 

leading  agencies,  the  Foreign  and  the  Home  sympathy  with  the  Home  and  Foreign  work,  have  Virginia. 

BocHds,  will  ever  be  suffered  to  take  other  than  deprecated  discussion  through  fear  of  loss  to  the  Total  Presbyteries  disapproving  Consolidation 

their  rightful  foremost  place  in  the  Interest  and  two  living  periodicals.  But  upon  this  point,  too,  or  Change.  25. 


THE  SOCK  OF  AGES. 

Build  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages, 

E’er  the  dark  and  stormy  day ; 

Build  before  the  tempest  rages. 

Sweeping  all  thy  works  away. 

Jesus  is  this  sure  foundation. 

Laid  as  Zion’s  cornerstone ; 

In  this  day  of  thy  probation. 

Build  on  Him  and  Him  alone. 

Come  in  faith  and  deep  contrition. 

Come  in  holy  boldness  too. 

Build  for  heaven ;  that’s  thy  mission. 

That’s  the  work  thou  hast  to  do. 

Slacken  not  though  days  be  drear)". 

Great  and  urgent  is  thy  case ; 

Look  to  Him  who  helps  the  weary 
With  His  all-sufficient  grace. 

And  the  lovely  structure  rearing. 

In  life’s  duties  duly  done ; 

Thou  may’st  wait  thy  Lord’s  appearing. 

Till  the  setting  of  thy  sun. 

J.  Fleming. 

Ayr,  Nebraska. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MONTANA. 

This  Synodical  College  has  a  unique  bit  of  his¬ 
tory  with  which  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
are  familiar.  Its  two  years  and  a  half  of  life  un¬ 
der  its  present  management,  have  been  spent  in 
vigorous  growth.  It  has  already  among  its  stu¬ 
dents  one  junior,  five  sophomores,  and  eleven 
freshmen,  besides  a  large  number  in  the  sub-fresh¬ 
man  classes.  The  entire  enrollment  at  present  is 
eighty.  It  has  the  brightest  prospect  for  vigorous 
growth  and  great  usefulness. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  college  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Utah,  embracing  the 
Territories  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana  —  the 
largest  Synod  geographically  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  College  has  something  besides  space  to 
contemplate.  There  is  a  population  of  more  than 
300,000  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  rapidly.  Then  there  are 
academies  in  Utah  and  Southern  Idaho  supported 
by  the  various  Mission  Boards,  and  the  fine  public 
schools  of  Northern  Idaho  and  Montana,  with 
their  high  school  departments.  All  these  are  feed¬ 
ers  to  the  College  of  Montana,  if  it  will  only  rise 
up  with  endowments  and  equipments  for  the  work 
set  before  it. 

Few  institutions  have  ever  been  born  in  the  midst 
of  such  favorable  conditions  for  growth  and  use¬ 
fulness.  It  has  now  property  of  the  value  of  about 
$60,000.  This  is  the  result  of  the  generosity  of 
citizens  of  Montana,  supplemented  by  the  liberal 
gifts  of  Mr.  Alanson  Trask  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
This  College  has  further  demonstrated  its  right  to 
be  by  the  noble  influences  which  it  has  already 
generated.  While  it  is  in  no  sense  sectarian,  it 
proclaimed  itself  at  first  a  decidedly  religious  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  evangelical  Christian  stamp. 
Though  under  Presbyterian  patronage  and  Synod¬ 
ical  control.  It  believes  most  heartily  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints,  of  all  saints,  whether  of  the  type 
of  Knox,  or  Wesley,  or  Roger  Williams.  And  it 
asserts  that  belief  in  requiring  its  students  to  at¬ 
tend  chapel  and  also  church — not  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  the  church  of  their  parents’  choice. 
The  fruits  of  its  religious  influence  have  already 
begun  to  appear  In  the  conversion  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  of  more  than  a  dozen  of  its  brightest  and 
most  promising  students,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  awakening  spirit  by  means  of  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  sustained  by  the  students,  the  voluntary  study 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  chapel  worship.  From 
among  its  students  have  already  gone  out  several 
as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  round  about. 
There  are  also  two  young  men  who  have  the  min¬ 
istry  in  view,  and  who  have  assumed  the  important 
work  of  teaching  and  preaching  in  the  United 
States  Penitentiary  near  by,  every  Sabbath  after¬ 
noon.  Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  some  gener¬ 
ous  friends  of  Christian  education  to  do  a  grand 
thing  for  Christ  and  the  country.  Few  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  accomplishing  so  much  with  so  little  money, 
come  to  one  in  a  life-time.  Here  is  a  College,  not 
elbowing  Its  way  to  a  purchased  preeminence  by 
means  of  architectural  superiority  and  rich  endow¬ 
ments,  the  gifts  of  ambitious  friends,  but  a  College 
in  its  own  undisputed  territory,  going  about  its 
own  legitimate  and  God-appointed  business.  But 
it  hasn’t  a  dollar  of  endowment  funds,  except  a 
single  scholarship  which  the  members  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Montana  have  founded  with  money  wrung 
out  of  their  slender  salaries. 

There  is  a  debt  of  $13,000  on  the  dormitory  erect¬ 
ed  last  year  as  a  home  for  the  students  who  wanted 
to  come,  but  could  find  no  shelter.  This  college 
enterprise  was  undertaken,  and  this  dormitory  was 
erected,  in  the  full  faith  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church — always  the  friend  and  patron  of  educa¬ 
tion — would  sanction  and  support  the  enterprise. 
The  .sanction  has  come  up  most  heartily  from  all 
parts,  but  the  needed  funds  have  not  yet  come. 

We  know  that  the  whole  world  is  opening  up  be¬ 
fore  the  Church  at  once.  Millions  of  voices  are 
calling  for  help  from  abroad ;  the  we.stern  half  of 
our  national  domain  is  opening  up  at  once  by  the 
magic  of  railroad  push ;  towns  and  villages  are 
multiplying  faster  than  the  map-makers  can  count 
them;  the  innumerable  agencies  |of  church  and 
charity  and  other  needful  enterprises  are  taxed  to 
their  utmost,  and  are  stretching  forth  their  hands 
for  help.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  and  we 
would  lift  up  our  voices  and  cry  out  these  hungry 
must  bo  fed,  these  youth  must  be  trained ;  the 
leaders  of  society,  the  pillars  of  the  Church  (if  we 
are  to  have  any  church  with|pillars),  must  be  taught 
and  trained  under  Christian  influences,  just  as  our 
forefathers  wore  in  New  England  and  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  only  the  chariot  to-da)’  is  bound 
to  the  swift  horse.  In  the  time  it  would  take  our 
grandfather  to  fell  the  trees  and  how  the  logs  for 
his  cabin,  we  build  a  town,  light  it  with  electricity, 
and  connect  it  by  telephone  and  telegraph  and 
railroad  with  a  dozen  other  towns.  We  must  be 
quick,  else  while  we  fumble,  the  devil  will  capture 
our  best  communities  and  capture  our  youth  and 
leave  us  to  mouni  over  neglected  opportunities, 
and  mourn  over  a  dearth  of  ministers,  and  a  dearth 
of  candidates  among  the  young  men,  and  mourn 
over  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  in  the  We-st. 

The  College  is  located  at  Deer  Lodge,  on  the 
Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  near  its  junction 
with  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  north  and  south 
road  runs  through  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  far  down 
into  Southern  Utah.  The  Northern  Pacific  runs 
through  the  entire  length  of  Montana,  and  on  ea.st- 
ward  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  we.stward  to  the  sea. 
Thus  Deer  Lodge  has  excellent  railroad  communi¬ 
cation  with  all  the  regions  round  about.  The  col¬ 
lege  buildings  are  situated  on  a  beautiful  plateau 
commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  valley  and  a  ma¬ 
jestic  sweep  of  mountains  in  evei-y  direction,  while 
the  highest  peak  in  the  Territory  rises  in  front  of 
the  College  but  eighteen  miles  away.  With  climate 
unsurpa.ssed  for  healthfulness,  scenery  always  in¬ 
spiring,  and  rapidly  growing  communities  of  intel¬ 
ligent  and  enterprising  people,  nothing  but  the 
want  of  money  can  keep  the  College  from  mount¬ 
ing  to  a  position  of  commanding  influence. 

Of  this  institution  Gov.  Murray  of  Utah  says: 
“  In  this  great  and  growing  Territory  of  Montana, 
where  a  free  people  have  provided  a  common 
school  system,  there  is  a  pressing  need  of  a  col¬ 
lege.  This  college  should  be  established  and  lib¬ 
erally  endowed,  and  I  beg  to  join  in  impressing  its 
importance,  and  asking  help  in  the  consummation 
of  the  work.” 

Major-General  A.  McD.  McCook  says:  “I  know 
Deer  Lodge  and  the  Territory  of  Montana.  There 
is  no  better  field  for  good  than  the  establishment 
of  a  college  at  that  place.” 

Dr.  Roberts  in  one  of  his  letters  of  travel  across 
the  continent  says :  “  No  finer  location  for  an  edu¬ 


cational  institution  could  be  readily  found.  The  ' 
valley  is  one  of  those  sunny  spots  that  suggest  to 
one’s  mind  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 
We  hope  that  wealthy  friends  in  the  East  will  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  this  much  needed  institution.” 

eiiUtiten  at 

THE  SABBATH  BELLS. 

The  old  man  sits  in  his  easy  chair. 

And  his  ear  has  caught  the  ringing 
Of  many  a  church  bell  far  and  near. 

Their  own  sweet  music  singing. 

And  his  head  sinks  low  on  his  aged  breast. 

While  his  thoughts  far  back  are  reaching 
To  the  Sabbath  morns  of  his  boyish  days. 

And  a  mother’s  sacred  teaching. 

A  few  years  later,  and  lo !  the  bells 
A  merrier  strain  wore  pealing. 

And  heavenward  bore  the  marriage  vows 
Which  his  manhood’s  joy  were  sealing. 

But  the  old  man’s  eyes  are  dimming  now. 

As  memory  holds  before  him 
The  sad,  sad  picture  of  later  years. 

When  the  tide  of  grief  rolled  o’er  him : 

When  the  bells  were  tolling  for  loved  ones  gone ; 

For  the  wife,  for  the  sons  and  daughters. 

Who  one  by  one,  from  his  home  went  out. 

And  down  into  death’s  dark  waters. 

But  the  aged  heart  has  still  one  joy 
Which  his  old  life  daily  blesses. 

And  his  eyes  grow  bright  and  his  pulses  warm, 
’Neath  a  grandchild’s  sweet  caresses. 

But  the  old  man  wakes  from  his  reverie. 

And  the  dear  old  face  is  smiling. 

While  the  child  with  her  serious  eyes  reads  on. 
The  Sabbath  hours  beguiling. 

Ah  !  bells,  once  more  ye  ring  for  him. 

When  the  heavenly  hand  shall  sever 
The  chord  of  life,  and  his  freed  soul  flies 
To  dwell  with  his  own  forever. 

—Every  Other  Saturday. 

LITTLE  SEEDS  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

Dear  Children :  Before  very  long  the  Sum¬ 
mer  will  be  here,  the  school  books  put  away, 
and  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this 
will  go  into  the  country.  How  fresh  and  sweet 
the  fields  always  seem  after  the  city’s  dust  and 
heat,  and  the  air — you  enjoy  every  breath  you 
draw ;  and  then  you  mean  to  have  “  such  a 
good  time,  such  lots  of  fun!  ” 

For  the  seaside,  bathing,  sailing,  crabbing, 
and  going  to  the  beach  I  While  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  there  are  walks,  plenty  of  places  to  climb, 
trout-brooks,  hay-wagons  to  ride,  and  an  end¬ 
less  number  of  out-door  sports.  I  know  all 
aboutit,  fori  have  had  just  such  “good  times.” 
I  love  them  still. 

When  I  was  quite  a  little  girl  I  used  to  be¬ 
gin  about  this  season  of  the  year  to  collect  all 
the  pretty  picture  cards  and  Sunday-school 
papers  I  could  find.  These  I  always  took  with 
me  into  the  country,  and  this  plan  I  have  kept 
up  ever  since,  because  it  has  brought  so  much 
pleasure,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Many  of  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  seen  on 
your  rambles  or  drives  in  the  country,  some  lit¬ 
tle  farm-house  on  a  lonely  road,  and  have  w’on- 
dered  perhaps  how  they  lived  there  in  Winter. 
Could  you  have  looked  inside,  you  would  have 
found  it  quite  comfortable,  though  very  plain. 
One  fact,  however,  you  would  have  noticed, 
how  few  pretty  ornaments  or  pictures  there 
were  on  the  walis.  Why,  in  many  of  these 
homes  they  have  never  seen  any  of  these  pret¬ 
ty  colored  cards  of  which  you  have  so  many ! 
An  Easter  or  Christmas  card  they  never  had 
one. 

Almost  always  in  the  dooryard  you  will  see 
some  of  the  children  who  live  there.  They 
like  to  look  at  the  strangers  as  they  pass  by. 
Now  is  the  time,  if  you  have  remembered  to 
put  a  card  in  your  pocket.  You  need  not  say 
much,  just  smile  kindly,  hold  it  out  and  ask 
“  if  they  would  not  like  to  have  that  pretty 
picture  ?  ”  They  are  apt  to  bo  quite  shy,  and 
say  but  little,  yet  I  never  knew  them -to  refuse 
one.  Sometimes  they  simply  smile  back,  and 
do  not  thank  you  at  all  in  words,  but  dart 
with  it  into  the  house.  Again,  they  may  only 
stand  after  receiving  it,  and  look  first  at  you, 
then  at  the  card,  but  very  much  pleased  all  the 
same. 

You  go  away  and  probably  forget  all  about 
it,  but  not  so  with  them.  That  card,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  may  have  given,  is  shown  to  all  their 
playmates  and  neighbors  as  they  come  in,  and 
is  kept  very  safely  on  the  high  mantel,  a  thing 
to  be  treasured.  Long  after  you  are  back  in 
your  Winter  home,  the  card  still  keeps  its 
place.  This  I  know  to  be  a  fact.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  a  verse  from  the  Bible  on  it,  one  of 
the  sweet  promises.  You  may  never  know  it 
here ;  but  would  you  not  be  glad  when  you 
reached  your  heavenly  Father’s  home,  to  find 
that  that  little  verse  had  brought  some  one 
else  there  too  ? 

Just  think  of  it,  what  a  simple  thing  for  you 
to  do,  and  yet  one  day  it  might  shine  like  a 
star  in  your  crown !  How  sad  it  would  bo  to 
have  a  starless  crown ;  never  to  have  saved  one 
soul;  to  reach  that  heavenly  land  ourselves, 
but  to  have  helped  bring  no  one  else. 

You  need  not  wait  always  for  your  walks  to 
give  the  cards.  You  can  do  so  while  driving, 
for  always  you  pass  children  on  the  road. 
How  often  you  see  them  with  their  tin  lunch- 
pails,  either  for  school  or  for  berries.  You 
have  no  idea  until  you  have  tried  it,  how  hap¬ 
py  it  makes  you  feel  to  see  their  faces  brighten 
as  you  toss  them  the  cards. 

I  must  tell  you  about  a  little  boy  and  girl  I 
met  in  a  smail  village  among  the  mountains. 
Summer  before  last.  I  gave  these  children 
some  cards.  They  said  nothing,  but  I  knew 
by  their  pleased  faces  they  liked  them.  I  did 
not  pass  their  house  again  for  some  time ;  but 
one  day  while  walking  I  went  that  way.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  me  they  disappeared.  For 
this  I  was  sorry,  as  I  wanted  to  see  them,  but 
when  I  returned,  there  they  both  were,  watch¬ 
ing  at  the  gate,  the  little  girl  holding  a  bouquet, 
which  she  shyly  offered  me.  A  huge  sunflow¬ 
er,  and  two  or  three  very  queer  red  flowers,  all 
tied  together  with  a  bit  of  string,  made  up  this 
odd  bouquet.  It  was  all  their  grateful,  loving 
little  hearts  could  do,  for  they  had  only  sun¬ 
flowers  in  their  garden,  and  of  these  they  had 
given  the  largest  and  best. 

You  may  be  sure  I  thanked  them,  and  not 
for  a  great  deal  would  I  then  have  smiled  at 
my  funny  bouquet,  which  I  placed  in  a  vase  in 
my  room,  where  for  days  that  sunflower  seem- 
en  to  smile  at  me,  and  each  time  I  looked  at 
its  great  round,  cheery  face,  I  had  to  smile 
in  return,  sending  at  the  same  time  loving 
thoughts  to  the  little  givers. 

The  day  before  I  left  to  return  home,  these 
little  friends  came  to  see  me.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  found  out  where  I  was  staying.  They 
had  overcome  in  a  great  measure  their  shy¬ 
ness,  so  we  had  quite  a  nice  talk.  I  wondered, 
however,  what  it  could  be  they  were  holding 
so  carefully  in  a  newspaper;  but  after  awhile 
they  began  to  unfold  it,  their  faces  very  bright 
indeed  at  their  little  surprise  for  me.  What 
do  you  think  it  was  ?  Lovely  ferns  from  the 
woods,  and  grasses  which  they  had  dried,  and 
some  pretty,  white,  downy  balls  made  from 
thistles.  Now  was  not  that  kind  to  have  gath¬ 
ered  them  all  for  me  to  take  to  ray  city  home, 
and  do  you  not  think  I  felt  more  than  repaid  ? 

I  have  told  you  this  little  incident  not  to 
speak  of  myself,  but  simply  to  show  how  really 
grateful  and  happy  these  children  who  have  so 
little,  are  made  by  these  cards.  If  you  only 
knew  the  pleasure  of  this  giving,  if  you  have 
not  already  tried  it,  I  am  quite  sure  you  would 
begin  right  away  to  collect  the  cards,  and  I 
hope  you  will.  Just  try  it  this  Summer  and 
see. 


I  I  speak  especially  of  cards,  although  leaflets 
and  picture  papers  are  very  nice,  but  not  so 
I  easily  carried  in  your  pocket.  Even  pretty 
advertising  cards  will  do,  for  you  can  write  a 
j  verse  of  Scripture  on  the  other  side,  or  better 
still,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  paste  neatly  over 
the  advertisement. 

They  are  good  seeds  to  sow  in  the  pleasant 
Summer  days,  and  If  in  this  simple  way  you 
try  to  make  others  happy,  and  do  something 
for  the  dear  Saviour  who  has  done  so  much  for 
you,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  a  better  Summer, 
and  plenty  of  “good  times.”  M.  E.  L. 

May,  1886.  _ 

HELPS  BY  THE  WAY. 

Dark  is  the  glass  through  which  we  see  each  other ; 
We  may  not  judge  a  brother. 

We  see  only  the  rude  and  outer  strife ; 

God  knows  the  inner  life. 

Where  we  our  voice  in  condemnation  raise, 

God  may  see  fit  to  praise. 

And  those  from  whom,  like  Pharisees,  we  shrink, 
With  Christ  may  eat  and  drink. 

Jesus  says  “  One  soweth  and  another  reap- 
eth.”  A  little  boy  planted  a  bed  of  lilies  one 
morning.  Soon  after  he  went  away  to  a  far 
country.'  The  seeds  grew  and  budded  and 
blossomed.  He  never  saw  them.  But  his  auntie 
picked  them,  and  carried  them  to  the  bedside 
of  a  poor,  dying  child,  who  kissed  them  and 
thanked  her,  and  said  “  It  makes  me  think  of 
Jesus.” — Christian  Advocate. 

Intemperance  is  a  curse  which  touches  many 
a  home.  It  brings  a  skeleton  of  death  to  many  , 
a  hearthstone.  It  costs  more  than  all  our  char¬ 
ities,  schools,  and  churches.  No  age,  no  sex, 
no  position  is  safe  from  its  deadly  curse.  The 
child  whom  loving  parents  brought  to  the  font, 
and  the  priest  at  God’s  altar,  have  been  drag¬ 
ged  by  it  to  dishonored  graves.  We  dare  not 
be  silent. — Bishop  Whipple. 

God  lades  the  wings  of  private  prayer  with 
the  sweetest,  choicest,  and  chiefest  blessings.— 
Dean  Stanley. 

Do  not  begrudge  loving  deeds  and  kind 
words,  especially  to  those  who  gather  with  you 
about  the  same  hearth.  In  many  families  a 
habit  of  nagging,  crossness,  or  ill-natured  gib¬ 
ing,  gradually  covers  the  real]  feeling  of  love 
that  lies  deep  beneath. 

Impress  upon  your  children  from  early  in¬ 
fancy,  that  their  actions  have  results,  and  that 
they  cannot  escape  consequences,  even]  by  be¬ 
ing  sorry  when  they  have  done  wrong. — The 
Standard. 

Hand  in  hand  with  angels,  through  the  world  we  go ; 
Brighter  eyes  are  on  us  than  we  blind  ones  know ; 
Tenderer  voices  cheer  us  than  we  deaf  will  own ; 
Never  walking  heavenward,  can  we  walk  alone. 

_  —Lucy  Larcom. 

FIRST  UP. 

A  brave  little  dandelion  woke  from  his  nap, 

And  hunted  around  in  the  dark  for  his  cap. 

“  I’m  certain,”  he  muttered,  “  it  ought  to  be  here. 
In  the  very  same  comer  I  left  it  last  year.” 

He  poked  all  about  in  the  dirt  and  the  dark 
For  the  same  little  hat  that  ho  wore  in  the  Ark ; 

For  fashions  may  vary  with  people  and  clime. 

But  dandelions  wear  the  same  hats  all  the  time. 

“  What’s  o’clock  ?  ”  and  he  paused,  while  he  count¬ 
ed  the  fuzz 

That  had  crept  through  his  locks,  as  old  age  al¬ 
ways  does ; 

Then  he  settled  himself  to  pluck  out  the  old 
feathers 

That  had  done  so  much  service  in  all  sorts  of 
weathers. 

Rather  frowsy  ho  looked  getting  into  his  hat. 

But  he  knew  that  the  rains  would  take  care  of  all 
that. 

If  he  only  were  up ;  so  ho  pulled  on  his  boots. 

And  began  to  push  up  from  his  tough  little  roots ; 

Kept  pushing,  still  cheerful,  still  hopeful,  till — 
push ! 

He  rose  to  the  surface  close  by  the  old  bush. 

With  the  frost  scarcely  out  and  the  ground  hardly 
mellow. 

Hero  ho  Is  on  the  top  now,  the  brave  little  fellow  1 

The  first  dandelion !  Well  may  we  delight, 

And  call  all  the  children  to  see  the  glad  sight! 

For  of  all  the  bright  prophets  of  hope  and  of  Spring, 
The  golden-crowned  dandelion  surely  is  king ! 

— Youth's  Companion. 

SOME  THINGS  YOU  NEVER  WLLL  REGRET. 

Honoring  and  obeying  your  parents. 

Reverencing  and  respecting  the  aged. 

Always  speaking  the  truth. 

Never  indulging  in  profanity. 

Taking  good  advice. 

Saying  “  No  ”  to  the  tempter. 

Keeping  out  of  debt. 

Keeping  good  company. 

Making  good  use  of  your  opportunities. 

Keeping  the  Sabbath  holy. 

Helping  the  poor  and  the  needy. 

Familiarity  with  the  Bible. 

—Grandmother's  Children. 


WILLIE  TODD,  THE  PAGE. 

One  of  the  most  useful  boys  in  the  world  was 
a  former  page  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington.  This  iad,  Wiilie  Todd  by  name 
had  a  quick  eye,  and  what  was  j  ust  as  importanat 
a  safe  memory. 

When  a  member  rises  to  address  the  House, 
it  is  the  custom  for  the  Speaker  to  recognize 
him  at  once.  Now  sometimes  the  Speaker  may 
not  know  ali  the  members  by  sight,  or  his  oye 
may  not  serve  him  well,  and  until  Willie  Todt 
became  a  page,  there  used  to  be  a  great  dea 
of  annoyance  because  of  the  recognition  of  som( 
other  man  than  the  real  claimant  for  recngnl 
tion.  When  Willie  got  to  be  familiar  with  hi 
duties  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  he  showed  a 
aptitude  for  a  place  which  he  made  for  himsei 
at  the  Speaker’s  right  hand.  He  soon  becam 
the  Speaker’s  “  right-hand  boy.” 

Whenever  a  member  would  stand  up  to  ad 
dress  the  House,  the  Speaker  would  say  “  Th 
gentleman  from  ” —  “  Tennessee,”  Willie  woul( 
whisper.  And  the  Speaker  would  finish  his  sen 
tence  with  a  sonorous  “  Tennessee.” 

More  than  one  Speaker  relied  on  the  boy 
and  ho  rarely  made  a  mistake,  even  at  thi 
opening  of  a  new  Congress,  when  many  of  th 
members  would  be  strangers.  But  Willie  grei 
up,  and  is  now  a  well-to-do  lawyer  in  a  Westeni 
State.  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  present  Speaker,  says 
that  it  would  be  quite  a  help  to  him  if  Willis 
could  grow  yoimger  again  and  stand  at  his 
right  hand. — Golden  Days. 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  WASPS. 

But  the  greatest  display  of  wasp  intelligenos 
I  ever  saw  manifested,  was  by  a  queen  in  early 
Spring.  A  little  earthen  bird-house  was  fas¬ 
tened  under  the  eaves  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
and  she  selected  this  snug  retreat  as  a  fitting 
place  to  rear  the  future  colony. 

She  had  commenced  work  when  a  pair  of 
bluebirds  disputed  her  right  to  the  house.  The; 
queen  is  necessarily  absent  much  of  the  tim 
scraping  weather-beaten  boards  or  posts  to  g 
material  to  make  her  paper  cells,  and  durii 
her  absences  the  birds  were  busily  at  work  car 
rying  in  material  for  their  nest  But  I  sooir 
heard  them  making  a  plaintive  noise.  The 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  roof,  the  female  wit 
her  mouth  full  of  straws,  and  whenever  she  at 
tempted  to  go  to  the  house  the  wasp  woul 
dart  toward  her  and  drive  her  back.  But  thl 
state  of  affairs  could  not  last  long.  The  quee: 
must  go  on  with  her  work,  and  no  sooner  wa 
she  gone  than  the  birds  recommenced  the  buil(^ 
ing,  and  were  fast  filling  up  the  house.  An 
now  this  wise  queen  went  to  other  queens — w‘ 
probably  had  not  yet  commenced  work,  as 
was  in  April — and  made  them  understand  1 
dilemma  she  was  in,  and  five  sisters  came 
her  aid  and  remained  on  the  outside  of  the  11 
tie  house,  while  she  went  to  and  fro  on  ; 
journeys,  and  each  time  the  birds  came  n 
they  would  dart  at  them.  This  continued  un 
the  birds  were  driven  from  the  field  and  obli 
ed  to  take  another  house.  And  now  the  fl 
queens  disappeared,  leaving  their  sister 
peaceful  possession  of  the  property. — Wl 
Awake. 
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be  acquired  if  hearty  cooperation  is  awarded 
the  Department  by  individual  citizens  of  the 
different  sections. 


In  the  reports  of  several  dairy  farms  of  Den¬ 
mark,  in  the  vicinity  of  Copenhagen,  we  note 
that  the  yield  of  each  cow  is  regularly  weighed, 
and  the  excellent  average  of  900  gallons  per 
cow  is  quite  general.  When  a  cow  falls  below 
750  gallons  per  annum,  she  is  led  off  at  once  for 
the  butcher.  A  liberal  system  of  feeding  pre¬ 
vails,  and  the  amount  of  milk  required  for  a 
pound  of  butter  varies  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-seven  pounds,  or  about  250  to  300  pounds 
butter  per  cow. 

Ponds  are  not  good  for  young  ducks.  Wet 
grass,  dampness,  and  cold  sleeping  places  will 
kill  young  ducks  as  quickly  as  such  influences 
will  destroy  young  chicks.  Feed  the  ducks  on 
bulky  food.  Cooked  turnips  and  potatoes  thick¬ 
ened  with  oat  meal,  make  a  cheap  and  good  food 
for  them.  Give  them  plenty  of  water  to  drink, 
but  not  to  bathe  in,  until  the  down  is  off  and 
the  feathers  cover  the  body.  Then  you  may 
let  them  enjoy  themselves  in  the  water  as  much 
as  they  desire. 

Here  is  a  list,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  of 
flowers  to  plant  about  a  country  home.  Many 
can  be  obtained  from  slips ;  others  grow  from 
seed,  which  can  be  got  from  friends  or  bought 
cheap  from  any  good  seedsman.  By  all  means 


FLOWER  AKD  VEGETABLE  GARDENS. 

These  proceedings  of  the  Lenawee  County 
(Mich.)  Horticultural  Society  are  reported  in 
the  Adrian  Times : 

The  subject  of  flower  gardening  was  flrst 
called  up.  Mr.  Helme  admired  the  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  and  thought  many  of  them  worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  Mr.  Hough  thought  by  planting  such 
flowers  in  places  somewhat  shaded,  they  might 
be  grown  successfully.  Mr.  Cole  thought  mulch 
and  leaf  mold  more  essential  than  shade.  He 
had  observed  wild  flowers  more  abundant  on 
the  south  side  of  fences,  where  the  grass  did 
not  crowd  them  out.  Mr.  Davis  thought  a  par¬ 
tial  shade  and  mulch  both  beneflci^  to  most 
wild  flowers.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Strong  asked  how  to 
prepare  soil  for  growing  geraniums,  and  when 
to  start  cuttings  to  have  plants  in  best  condi¬ 
tion  for  Winter  blooming.  Mr.  Davis  said  to 
make  cuttings  in  August,  and  for  soil  for  pot¬ 
ting  them,  use  one-third  sand,  one-third  good 


Bmartment 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  6LAS60W  via  LONDONDERRY. 

DEVONIA . May  22,  A.  M.  I  FURNESSIA.-May  29, 2  P.  M. 

CIRCASSIA.... June  5,  8^  A.  M.  |  ETHIOPIA.. June  12,  3  P.  M. 
Cabin  Pauage,  9AS  and  $55.  Second  Clau,  $30. 
JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  “  CITY  OF  ROME  ’’..sails  Wednesday,  May  26. 

Steamer  “AMERICA”  . .  . sails  Wednesday,  June  9. 

And  every  alternate  Wednesday  tbereafter. 

Saloon  Passage,  $60  and  upwardt.  Second  Class,  $30. 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  turther  Information,  apply  to 

nziTDEnSOlT  BEOTSERS,  AffontB, 

7  Bowling  Green.  New  York. 


JTOTS#IIoIJ(^DS 


RHUBARB  IN  SEASON. 

Rhubarb  is  scarcely  so  much  appreciated  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  Rhubarb  tart,  rhubarb  pud¬ 
ding,  rhubarb  fool,  are  the  three  varieties  the 
ordinary  housekeeper  seldom  ventures  beyond, 
and  yet  there  are  so  many  other  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  utilized.  Perhaps  they  are  not  known, 
or  at  any  rate  not  thought  of,  so  we  will  give  a 
few  recipes,  merely  saying  beforehand  that 
however  excellent  and  useful  it  may  be,  rhu¬ 
barb  would  be  out  of  place  at  any  but  the  fam¬ 
ily  dinner,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
pretty  pink  forced  rhubarb,  which  when  it  flrst 
comes  in  in  the  very  early  Spring,  is  considered 
a  delicacy. 

Rhubarb  Jelly. — Cut  up  as  much  as  will  fill 
two  quart  measures,  having  previously  peeled 
it ;  the  pink  kind  is  the  best  for  jelly.  Put  It 
in  a  pudding  basin  with  ten  ounces  of  sugar 
and  a  teacupful  of  water.  Put  a  plate  over  it, 
and  let  it  stand  in  the  oven  until  the  juice  is  all 
dravra  out  Then  strain  it  and  dissolve  an  ounce 
of  gelatine  in  half  a  pint  of  the  juice,  add  the 
rind  of  a  lemon  very  thinly  peeled,  also  the 
juice,  and  let  all  boil  together  for  a  minute  or 
two  ;  take  out  the  lemon  peel  and  pour  the  jel¬ 
ly  into  a  mould  previously  dipped  into  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Let  it  stand  until  cold  and  firm,  either  on 
ice  or  otherwise. 

I^UBABB  Fritters. — Peel  young  rhubarb  and 
cut  the  stalks  into  lengths  of  about  two  or  two 
and  a  half  inches.  Make  a  batter  by  mixing  six 
large  tablespoonsful  of  flour  with  a  pint  of  milk 
as  smoothly  as  possible ;  add  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  two  well  beaten  eggs.  If  the  rhubarb  be 
very  young  and  tender,  it  may  not  require  peel¬ 
ing  ;  it  would  then  be  sufficient  to  wipe  each 
piece  with  a  damp,  clean  cloth  ;  dip  each  piece 
into  the  batter  and  fry  in  boiling  lard  until  a 
nice  golden  brown.  Serve  very  hot,  piled  high 
on  a  napkin  and  well  powdered  over  with  cas¬ 
tor  sugar.  Half  this  quantity  would  be  enough 
for  a  small  dish. 

Rhubarb  Baked  Pudding. — Well  butter  a  pie 
dish,  and  line  the  bottom  and  sides  with  slices 
of  t-Lin  bread  and  butter  ;  moisten  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  by  sprinkling  a  little  hot  wa¬ 
ter  over  them  ;  over  these  put  a  layer  of  rhu¬ 
barb  cut  into  small  pieces ;  scatter  moist  sugar 
over  the  rhubarb  and  grate  some  of  the  rind 
from  a  fresh  lemon  over  the  sugar  ;  then  add 
another  layer  of  bread  and  butter  and  sprinkle 
a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  hot  water  over  them, 
and  repeat  the  rhubarb,  sugar,  and  lemon  ;  fin¬ 
ish  by  covering  the  top  with  bread  and  butter, 
slightly  moistening  it  as  before  ;  scatter  a  very 
little  of  the  moist  sugar  all  over  the  top  of  the 
pudding,  and  add  little  bits  of  butter  here  and 
there  above  the  sugar,  as  well  as  round  the 
edge  of  the  dish,  i^ke  in  rather  a  slow  oven 
at  first,  and  send  it  to  table  nicely  browned. 

Rhubarb  Snow  Tarts. — Peel  and  cut  up  half 
a  dozen  stalks  of  rhubarb  into  small  pieces,  put 
it  in  a  pudding  basin  with  just  enough  water  to 
moisten  it,  cover  with  a  plate,  and  put  it  into 
the  oven  until  soft.  These  may  be  made  either 
in  open  tart  tins  or  in  a  pie  dish  ;  for  the  latter 
all  the  juice  should  be  used,  but  for  tart  tins  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pour  some  of  it  off. 


A  predigested,  non-lrrltatlng,  easily  assimilated  food  In¬ 
dicated  In  all  weak  and  Inflamed  conditions  of  the  digestive 
organs,  either  In  Infants  or  adults. 

It  has  been  the  positive  means  of  saving  many  lives, 
having  been  successful  In  hundreds  of  cases  where  other 
prepared  foods  failed. 

**0®  INPANTS  deprived  of  mother’s  milk,  or  when 
weaning.  It  Is  unequalled. 

INVALIDS,  either  In  chronic  or  acute  diseases. 
It  restores  digestion  and  builds  up  the  strength. 

Sold  by  druggists.  Three  sizes :  25  cents,  50  cents,  $1. 
Send  for  circulars  with  testimonials  of  eminent  physicians, 
public  InsUtuUons,  and  many  mothers. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Burlington,  Vt. 


Onr  Fsotory  Ends  of  Embroidery  Silk  are  known  far  and 
wide,  and  are  In  great  demand.  Price,  40  cents  per  box. 
Club  orders  of  ten  boxes  get  one  extra.  Crazy  SUtches  in 
each  package.  One  dozen  applique-flowers  and  figures, 
only  60  cents.  Send  Postal  Note. 

THE  BBAHiEBD  &  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

469  Brondway,  N.  T.  631  Market  Street,  Phtla. 


^  FIRST  MORTGAGE 

^FARM  LOANS 

^  Win  OHIO  and  INDIANA.  This 
is  the  best  Com  and  Wheat  region  in  U.  8. 
833,000,000  bus.  are  raised  annually.  They  have 
been  settled  nearly  80  year8,8o  that  in^rove- 
ments  are  far  advanced  over  newer  States. 
Over  loo  miles  of  railroad  in  each  county  in  which  we 
loan,  making  onr  securities  r^liahU.  We  have  plai'ed 
over  li(3sOtM)tO(NI  without  loss  in  these  securities. 
Over  40  years'  residence  here.  Write  for  full  particu* 
Unto  J.  UICKINSON  OO.,  Rlehmonda  lad. 


soil  or  leaf  mold,  and  one-third  well  rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  all  well  mixed  and  run  through  a  sieve. 
With  good  care  this  treatment  will  ordinarily 
give  good  blooming  plants  for  Winter.  Mr. 
Hough  said  it  was  a  good  plan  to  partly  sever 
the  cutting  from  the  parent  plant,  bend  over, 
and  leave  it  attached  for  a  few  days,  when  it 
would  strike  root  more  readily.  Mrs.  Strong 
also  asked  lor  best  varieties  lor  a  shaded  or 
north  window.  Mrs.  Hough  suggested  prim¬ 
rose,  cyclomen,  and  geraniums ;  also  the  coleus 
and  ferns  for  foliage  plants. 

The  subject  of  “  Farmers’  Gardens  ”  was  next 
taken  up.  Mr.  Helme  used  a  wheel  hoe  where  he 
could  not  go  with  a  horse  ;  could  run  through 
an  8x10  rod  garden  in  two  hours.  Used  green 
manure  mostly,  together  with  that  from  spent 
hot  beds,  hen  manure,  etc.  He  used  a  marker 
made  by  putting  pins  fourteen  inches  apart  in¬ 
to  a  cross  piece,  and  drawing  it  by  hand.  If 
he  wanted  deeper  furrows,  he  followed  with  a 
small  plow. 


^d  make  it  look,  no  matter  how  ugly  it  is,  as 
if  it  was  set  in  a  bower  of  beauty.  We  have 
made  the  list  small,  so  that  it  will  be  in  reach 
of  the  means  and  strength  of  all  our  readers. 
Indies  and  girls,  we  call  your  attention  espe¬ 
cially  to  it :  Annuals — Alyssum,  ageratum,  as¬ 
ters,  balsam,  candytuft,  canna,  calliopsis,  con¬ 
volvulus  minor,  euphorbia,  lobelia,  mignonette, 
marigold,  pinks,  pansy,  phlox  drummondi,  pe¬ 
tunia,  tropeolum,  verbena,  zinnia.  Climbers — 
Hyacinth  bean,  scarlet  runner,  morning-glory, 
ipomea,  balloon  vine,  sweet  pea,  thumbergia, 
canary  flower,  perennial  pea.  Perennials — 
Alyssum,  gold  dust,  aquilegia,  yellow,  white, 
blue,  &c.,  digitalis,  delphinum,  honesty,  cypress, 
linum,  pyrethrum,  rocket,  sweet  william,  and 
wall-flower. 

“Poffitry  Culture,”  by  I.  K.  Felch,  contains 
over  sixty  illustrations,  and  gives  considerable 
attention  in  its  last  chapters  to  turkeys,  ducks, 
and  geese,  which,  like  other  poultry,  may  be 
raised  witii  profit.  The  eggs  must  be  kept 


A  COLLECTION  OP 


REVIVAL  SONGS 


Prepared  under  the  ]>erBoiial  supcrTision  of  BeT, 


Tlie  Amerlean  InTesCmcnt  Company. 

porated  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  Capital  Stock 
of  91,000,000.  Succeeding  Ormsst  Bros,  s  COu 
Emmetsburg,  Iowa,  Ormsst,  Clot*  k  Co.,  Mitchell, 
Dakota.  Ormsst.  Qkavrs  k  Co.,  Huron,  Dakota.  Milk* 
ers  and  Mortgage  Brokers,  offer  Guaranteed  Mort¬ 
gages.  Debenture  and  School  Bonds.  Their  Demand  In- 
Tentment  Certlflcates  drawing  3  per  cent,  are  auracuve 
for  parties  with  funds  idle  fora  short  time.  JOjeari 
experience.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

Home  Ofliee,  Rmmetaburv,  Iowa* 

Mew  York  Office.  160  Bassau  St 


K  Ik  thk  only  link  with  Hk  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Eithar  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacifle  June.,  St.  Joiaph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  eonnsets  In  Union  Dspots  with  through  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastsrn  points.  It  Is  ths  prinelpal  llns  to 
IAS  FRANOISOO,  POITLAIO  A  8ITV  OF  MEXIBO 

It  trsvsrsss  all  of  ths  six  grsat  Statss  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA,  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  braneh  lines  to  all  their  Important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAflO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  It  runs 
svsry  day  In  the  year  from  one  to  throe  elegantly 
squippsd  through  trains  over  Its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  8t.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

8t.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

8t.  Louis  and  8t.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  8t.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  In  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  Is  complete  and  flrst  class  in  every 
particular,  end  at  all  Important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  Insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  ticket 
Agent  In  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  addreet 
T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  A  Gsn.  Mon.,  Chicago. 

HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mqr.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Aot.,  Chicaoo. 


It  contains  the  .bolMat  smd  msoat  popsilwr 
?*  *Ti?®*‘*S?’®®*P**  S®*sw*and  Standard  Hymns, 
logetber  with  many  new  ones  which  haTe  been 
Mioroughly  tMted  and  found  especially  Taiiiable  for 
Protract^  Meetings.  An  examination 
*ork  will  convince  one  of  its  superior  merit. 

While  the  low  price  at  which  it  sold  place.  It  within 
W|e,  reach  of  all. 

160  page.,  handwvmely  bound  In  board*. 

Price  30  cent,  each  by  mall,  po.tpald  ;  $3  a  doxen 
by  expreu,  charge*  not  prepaid. 

PCBLI8HEO  BY 

THE  JOHH  CEDECH  CO.,  CncnUTL  0. 

J.  CHURCH  &  CO.,  55  E.  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Thronch  the 
Sound  and  Reliable 


Mr.  Cole  was  asked  what  time  of 
the  day  he  preferred  to  work  in  the  garden. 
He  said  he  usually  worked  it  either  morning  or 
evening,  as  his  tools  were  always  brought  in  at 
night  Mr.  Steere  preferred  the  morning,  as 
weeds  would  die  in  the  sunshine  of  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  while  they  would  often  take  root  again 
if  cultivated  out  at  night.  Mr.  Cole  said  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  inquiry’,  that  the  Early  Advancer 
was  one  of  the  best  peas.  The  American  Won¬ 
der  was  highly  commended. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Allis  was  then  called  upon  for  a 
paper  on  injurious  insects,  which  was  rather  a 
talk  from  notes,  exhibiting  in  connection  a  va¬ 
riety  of  injurious  insects,  together  with  the  par¬ 
asites  that  prey  upon  them,  and  serve  to  keep 
them  in  check.  He  exhibited  raspberry  canes, 
showing  the  work  of  the  white  cricket,  showing 
long  rows  of  punctures  in  the  cane  where  the 
^gs  were  deposited,  which  weakened  the  cane 
and  often  caused  it  to  break  off.  He  also  said 
we  should  look  out  for  the  larva  of  the  saw  fly, 
or  rose  slug,  which  would  appear  about  June  1, 
Lime,  white  hellebore,  pyrethrum,  and  Paris 
green  will  destroy  them.  Mrs.  Hough  said  she 
used  three  gallons  of  water  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  kerosene  in  it,  and  sprinkled  on  the  rose 
bushes  with  a  wisp  broom  with  good  success. 
Mr.  Helme  said  the  most  successful  rose  grow¬ 
ers  he  knew,  relied  upon  hand  picking.  Mr. 
Coller  asked  about  the  insects  that  infest  the 
apple  blossoms.  Mr.  Allis  said  those  insects 
hatch  about  the  time  the  buds  open,  and  pro¬ 
duced  young  alive  until  late  in  the  season,  when 
a  set  appeared  that  laid  eggs  which  survived 
the  Winter.  Mr.  Edmiston  said  these  insects 
had  been  prevalent  for  many  years,  and  were 
often  very  destructive  to  the  young  growth  of 
nursery  trees. 

Mr.  Ozro  Hall  calls  the  attention  of  pomolo- 
gists  to  the  presence  of  an  insect  which  he 
prophesies  is  working  the  destruction  of  our 
prospective  plum  crop.  By  taking  one  of  the 
fruit  blows  at  this  time  and  unfolding  the  outer 
part,  the  intruder  may  be  readily  detected  in 
various  stages  of  development.  He  thinks  it 
promises  to  be  a  worse  enemy  than  the  curcu- 
lio,  because  more  insidious. 


F.lf.  PUKi.t,  lAwiirger  L.H.  Fukoi^ 

Pi«$ident.  LAwRXREt,  UN.  siewtarj. 

CAPITAL  AND  8UIIPLU8$  $280,000. 

CsTriklljr  Sslteted  Ftnt  MoitffSf*  Fsnn  Losnt,  pA^sbls 
l»  N.  T.  UnriTsllsd  fadlitles.  Absolmt*  Mtl«fb«tSo8. 
T«o  788n*  •XMrIenc*.  No  lo$tM.  lUf$r  Co  Third  Noll 
Bsak.N.T.  Cut;  Nsdoa*!  Bonk.  LowroDco,  Ksa.tsaA 
hundrodi  of  lovMtor*.  Send  forpampkiet  form#  sad  fkll 
faformation.  Rraack  ONoo*  la  N.  Y.  City,  Alhaay  k 
PklL  a.T.ONso,  IM  B*way  C.  C.  Ulao  *  8oa.  Agts, 


JUST  ISSUED 


Bh  ■  to  F.ncy  Pictare*.  and  25  ele- 

■  ■  II  Dll W  Cards  In  GiH  Edge,  Silk 
B  B  MM  B  S  Fringe.  Hidden  Name,  Ac.,  1 
aa M  ■  aa aw  songster,  1  (50 Prixe  Puxxle, and 
t  parlor  games,  all  for  lOcta,  Game  of  Authors,  lOcts. 

IVORY  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


To  meet  the  demand  of  Sabbath-schools  for  an 
order  of  service  for 


Perannum.flrstmortH  H^M  gages  on  productive 
Real  Estate.  Loans  ■  approved  bj  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  *  Best  op  Repeuen- 

CBS  East  and  West.  Correspondence  Sollcitea 
Address  ALLEN  C.  MASON.  Tacoma.  Wash.  Ter 


CHILDREN’S  DAY, 

The  Board  has  had  prepared  an  exercise  entitled 

THE  WATER  OF  LIFE, 

Which  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the  thought 
and  purpose  of  the  day. 

PRICE,  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Address  ordere  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Snperintendent, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Or.  WARD  &  DRUMMOND, 

116  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 


after  they  are  hatched  before  they  are  removed 
to  the  coop,  A  great  many  chickens  are  lost 
by  taking  them  out  of  the  nest  before  they  get 
able  to  walk  well,  as  they  get  chilled,  not  being 
able  to  move  about  and  to  get  under  the  hen. 
It  is  the  business  of  a  hen  for  a  full  week,  if  the 
weather  is  at  all  cool,  to  hover  her  chicks,  and 
they  will  die  unless  it  is  done.  In  warm  wea¬ 
ther  the  sun  will  keep  them  all  right. 

Edward  Atkinson  has  been  discussing  the 
eight-hour  question  in  Bradstreet’s,  starting 
with  a  quotation  from  Emerson  that  "Mankii^ 
is  as  Icury  as  it  dare*  to  be.”  His  premise  is  that 
there  is  so  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  maintain  the  population  upon  our  pres¬ 
ent  average  standard  of  comfort,  and  so  many 
people  to  do  it,  and  that  with  the  amount  of 
production  and  the  number  of  people  employ¬ 
ed,  the  hours  of  labor  is  the  quotient  of  a  sum  in 
division,  which  statutes  are  powerless  to  alter. 
The  quotient  at  present  is  between  ten  and  elev¬ 
en  hours  a  day  as  the  average  working  time  of 
the  people.  It  changes  with  changes  of  divi¬ 
dend  and  divisor,  and  with  the  progress  of  the 
country  is  growing  steadily  less. 


GOLD  MEDAL)  PARIS,  1876 

BAKER'S 


m  Warranted  abaolutely  pttre 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  exceaa  of 
OH  haa  been  removed.  It  baa  (Area 
timet  the  ttrengUi  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  la  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  lets  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  dellcioua,  nouriahlng, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 

I  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  BroeerYeverywhere. 


When  the  rhubarb  is  soft  enough,  let  it  stand 
to  cool  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  add  six 
ounces  of  moist  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  and  the  yolks  of  three  well  beaten  eggs. 
Stir  well  together,  and  having  lined  the  tart 
tins  with  puff  paste,  fill  them  with  the  mixture, 
and  bake  them  until  they  take  a  light  golden 
color.  Whip  the  whites  of  the  three  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth,  shaking  in  four  good  tablespoonfuls 
of  finely  powdered  si^ar,  and  adding  a  few 
drops  of  vanilla  flavoring.  Pile  this  froth  high 
on  the  tarts,  and  set  them  again  in  the  oven 
for  a  minute  or  two  to  set ;  directly  the  snow 
begins  to  take  a  delicate  pale  cream  color,  the 
tarts  are  done  and  should  be  served  at  once. 

Vol-au-Vknt  of  Rhubarb. — Cut  up  about  six 
or  eight  stalks  of  rhubarb  into  lengths  of  one 
inch,  put  them  into  a  very  clean  stewpan  with 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  water ;  stir  with  a  wooden  spoon 
over  a  sharp  fire ;  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  brown,  and  will  be  done  In  a  few  minutes. 
When  soft,  turn  it  into  a  basin  to  cool,  and  when 
cold,  fill  a  vol-au-vent  case  with  it  and  send  It 
to  table  cold.  The  rhubarb  should  not  be  put 
in  till  just  before  it  is  wanted. 

Rhubabb  Flummery. — Peel  and  cut  up  two 
pounds  of  rhubarb,  put  it  in  a  basin  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  cold  water,  not  enough  to  quite  cover  it ; 
place  a  plate  over  the  top,  and  set  it  in  the  oven 
till  soft.  Soak  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  three 
or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  and  having 
strained  the  juice  from  the  rhubarb,  put  the 
juice  into  a  stewpan  with  the  melted  gelatine 
and  stir  it  until  quite  dissolved.  With  a  wood¬ 
en  spoon  rub  the  softened  rhubarb  through  a 
sieve,  mix  this  with  the  gelatine,  add  six  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  stirring  in  as  much 
powdered  sugar  as  may  make  it  sweet  enough 
— probably  six  or  eight  ounces.  Set  this  on 
the  fire  again  to  warm,  but  on  no  account  let  it 
boil,  and  stirring  it  all  the  time.  When  hot, 
turn  it  into  a  mould  or  basin  dipped  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  let  it  stand  till  set  Serve  in  a  glass 
dish  with  custard  round  it 

Compote  of  Rhubarb. — Pink  rhubarb  should 
be  used  for  this,  and  the  younger  the  better,  as 
it  is  so  much  better  in  appearance  when  not 
peeled,  and  unless  quite  young,  the  outer  skin 
would  not  be  tender  enough  to  be  left.  Wipe 
the  stalks  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  cut  them 
up  into  two  and  a  half  inch  lengths.  To  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  rhubarb  allow  nine  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar.  Let  the  sugar  simmer  in  a  tea¬ 
cupful  and  a  half  of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  put  the  pieces  of  rhubarb  into 
it  to  boil  veiy  gently  at  the  side  of  the  fire  un¬ 
til  tender,  being  careful  that  they  do  not  break. 


Awxrdrd  COLO  MEDAL.  LONDON,  1888.  UMd 
by  Mxaon  A  Hamlin  Organ  and  Piano  Co.,  Pnllmao 
Palac.CarCo  .  ke.  MI'd  only  by  the  RUSSIA 
CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER, MASS.  BOLD 
EVERYWHERE.  aS'BampIo  Tin  Can  by  Hail,  350. 


I  PERFECT  HEALTH 

Is  impossible  1(  the  Digestion  Is  Im¬ 
paired,  the  Liver  Inactive,  or  the 
Bowels  Constipated. 

*  TARRANT'S  EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER  APERIE.VT 
WILL  CURE  CONSTIPATION,  SICK 

(HEADACHE,  AND  DYSPEPSIA. 

It  regulates  the  bowels,  and  enables 
those  of  leeble  digestion  to  enjoy 
their  food.  It  reduces  Fever,  Cools 
the  Blood,  Is  Invaluable  In  Files 
and  Inflammatory  Diseases,  and  Is 
a  justly  esteemed  Aperient  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  Economical.  Reliable.  He- 
I  gant.  It  should  be  found  In  every 
'f  household.  Sold  by  druggittt  every¬ 
where.  Manufactured  only  by 
TARHANT  &  CO., 

•  New  York. 


30,4NM> 

BELLS 

Furnished 

since 

1826. 


MENEELT  &  COMPANY, 

,  WEST  TROY,  N.  Y.,  BELLS, 

‘ForChurclica  Schools,  etc.  also  Cliliiiet 
and  Peals.  For  inori-  than  half  a  century 
noted  fur  superiority  over  all  others. 


SENSIBLE 
,  TRUSS, 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

CniMRs  AMD  Praia  for  CHURCHES,  Ae. 
Send  for  Price  and  Catainjrue.  Address 
,  H.  MeSHANE  £  CO., 
iMentien  thu  po^tr.  Baltimore.  Md. 


He  claims 

that  the  production  of  the  country  is  consumed 
by  the  great  mass  of  people,  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  of  the  past  twenty  years  being  swallow¬ 
ed  up  in  the  advanced  standard  of  comfort,  and 
shows  from  an  analysis  of  the  imports  for  1880 
that  not  2  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  that 
year  went  for  luxuries  pure  and  simple.  He 
shows  that  the  cost  of  living — except  for  house- 
rent  and  homes — has  decreased  95  per  cent, 
since  1865,  and  that  the  average  rate  of  wages 
has  increased  about  25  per  cent.,  reducing  the 
currency  prices  of  the  reconstruction  era  to  a 
gold  basis,  while  the  interest  on  capital  has  as 
steadily  declined.  He  argues  that  if  you  insist 
on  reducing  your 'hours  of  labor,  you  do  it  by 
reducing  the  production,  and  so  lowering  the 
general  standard  of  comfort 


Sick-Headache, 

AMD 

DYSPEPSIA. 


BEAUTIFUL 

WOMEN 

In  tiia  Uqlt9<i  HtntM,  Caaada 
and  Kusland  wear 

^GOOD  SENSE” 

^CORSET  WAISTS. 

,  Xthousandsa 

k  \BEST»ft: 


0$i  .35  will  buy  a  gallon  of  our  paliit,  ready 
mixed  to  use,  made  of  the  beet  old-taehloiied 
materials  that  money  will  buy:  White  Leail, 
Zinc,  Linseed  Oil,  Turpentine,  and  Drier.  All 
the  usual  colors.  Will  do  the  work  of  $3.60 
worth  of  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil,  bought 
at  retail ;  do  It  better,  and  outwear  it  three 
times  over.  If  your  dealer  refuses  to  order 
these  goods  for  you,  send  to  us  direct  tor  a 
sample  gallon.  After  one  trial,  you  will  use 
our  paints  for  life.  Sold  only  In  gallon  cans, 
on  which  Is  our  label. 

The  F.  J.  NASH  Manufacturing  Co.,  Nyack,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RURAL  HINTS. 

Plant  memorial  trees  on  the  birthdays,  and 
you  will  have  a  monument  of  beauty  in  every 
tree. 

Wood  ashes  and  plaster  make  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  all  kinds  of  grass  crops,  and 
should  be  freely  used. 

Raspberries  throw  up  a  great  many  suckers, 
and  these  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  not 
over  four  canes  to  the  hill,  so  as  to  afford 
plenty  of  room. 

We  need  to  study  the  habits  of  insects  more. 
Nearly  all  the  insects  which  injure  the  farmer 
and  fruit-grower,  have  their  parasites,  which 
would  keep  the  enemy  in  check  if  properly  en¬ 
couraged. 

To  keep  insects  out  of  bird-cages,  tie  up  a 
little  sulphur  in  a  bag  and  suspend  it  in  the 
sage.  Red  ants,  it  is  said,  will  never  be  found 


HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  favorite  for  drcssinip 
the  hair,  liestoring  color  when 

fray,  and  preventing  Dandruff, 
t  cleanses  the  scalp,  stops  the 
hair  falling,  and  is  sure  to  please. 


Plao's  Remedy  for  Catarrh  It  the 
Beit,  Eatlest  to  Use,  and  Cheapett, 


3 Buttons  at  front  tnntend 
ofClnapa.  • 
IVBa  sore  your  Oofiatja 
■tamped  SeneCo^ 

0old  by  leadlnf  Rrtfmer* 
err  where#  Send  for  Oirculat 

ERRIS  BRQSxluafcetinn 

I  WUte  8t.,NEW  YORK. 


50c.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 


Kspeelally  Tboaghtful  People# 

In  common  with  other  thoughtful  people,  clergymen 
look  with  Interest  upon  any  method  of  relieving  suffer¬ 
ing.  But  they  are  very  cautious  about  giving  their 
names  as  witnesses  to  tne  value  of  any  new  candidate 
for  favor  in  the  healing  art.  They  see  many  people, 
and  hear  discu.ssions  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  eve¬ 
rything  asking  attention.  The  testing  thus  afforded 
secures  them  from  making  the  mistake  of  hasty  judg¬ 
ments,  and  gives  to  their  utterances  a  value  which 
those  of  few  others  can  have.  When  so  many  therefore 
cheerfully  make  statements  like  the  tollowing,  the 
seeker  after  health  has  reason  to  take  courage : 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Fisher,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church,  Bristol,  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  writes:  “A 
Treatment  cured  me  of  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia, 
and  I  used  only  two-thirds.  The  rest  cured  a  neighbor 
ot  pneumonia  in  its  last  stages.” 

Rev.  Anthony  Atwood,  a  widely  known  superannuat¬ 
ed  Methodist  clergyman  of  the  Philadehihia  Confer¬ 
ence,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  writes:  “  I  recommend 
Compound  Oxygen  to  all  who  suffer  from  throat  dis¬ 
eases.” 

Rev.  J.  H.  Chandler,  Missionary  thirty-eight  years  to 
Siam,  representing  the  Baptist  Church  of  America,  now 
returned,  and  living  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  writes: 
“  To  all  diseased,  worn-down,  disheartened  fellow-suf¬ 
ferers,  of  every  land  and  tongue,  I  beg  to  say,  there  is 
hope  for  you  in  this  remedy.  Try  it;  be  healed  and 
live.” 

Rev.  A.  W.  Moore,  Editor  of  The  Centenary,  Darling¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  says:  “I  feel  more  life,  more  vigor,  than  I 
have  had  for  years.  I  believe  Compound  Oxygen  a 
blessed  providential  discovery.” 

Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont,  writes:  “  I  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  lust 
year,  that  I  will  ask  you  to  send  me  the  same  supply 
for  home  treatment,  for  which  I  enclose  the  price.  By 
my  advice  others  have  tried  it,  and  never  without  ben- 
eflt.” 

Rev.  A.  A.  Johnson,  A.M.,  formerly  Financial  Agent, 
and  now  President  of  Wesleyan  College,  Fort  SVorth, 
Texas,  wrote  Feb.  21, 1885: 

“  Dbs.  Starkey  A;  Palkn  :  From  1878  to  June,  1883, 
I  was  troubled  more  or  less  with  catarrh.  During 
those  years  I  tried  several  remedies,  but  from  them  I 
received  no  permanent  relief.  In  the  Winter  and 
Spring  of  1883  I  grew  a  great  deal  worse,  and  suffered 
greatly  with  sore  throat,  hoarseness,  and  eatiirrhal 
fever.  At  times  I  could  not  speak  publicly,  because  of 
hoarseness  and  coughing.  Alarmed  at  my  condition,  I 
sought  a  remedy,  and  was  led  to  trv  the  Compound 
Oxygen  cure.  It  worked  like  magic.  Within  two  weeks 
my  hoarseness  and  sore  throat  were  gone,  and  my 
general  health  ijegan  to  improve  at  once.  At  the  end 
of  three  months,  when  I  had  finished  the  flrst  Treat¬ 
ment,  the  catarrh  was  gone.  I  regard  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  as  a  wonderful  discovery  ot  science, 
and  a  blessing  to  suffering  humanity.”  Nov.  2d,  1885, 
Mr.  Johnson  writes:  “You  are  at  liberty  to  use  any¬ 
thing  I  have  written  you  in  favor  of  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen.  I  regard  it  as  a  great  remedy.” 

Rev.  I.  8.  Cole  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Mauitowning,  Algoma,  Ontario,  Canada,  writes :  “  I 
deem  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  able  to  assist  in  any  way 
in  making  known  so  wonderful  a  discovery  as  your 
Compound  Oxygen.  I  have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in 
npy  own  family,  and  know  of  good  results  In  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  acquaintances.” 

Curiosity  as  to  Compound  Oxygen  may  be  fully  grati¬ 
fied  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  a 
postal  card  or  letter  of  request  to  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  at  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  All  their  lit¬ 
erature,  or  any  part  of  it,  will  be  sent  postpaid,  freely, 
to  any  address  on  application. 

MADAME  PORTER’S  COUGH  BALSAM 

Is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Success¬ 
fully  used  for  over  fifty  years. 

Three  months’  treatment  for  50c.  Piso’s  Remedy  for 
Catarrh.  Sold  by  druggists. 


Also  good  fbr  Cold  In  tbs  Hsad, 
leadacbe.  Hay  Fever,  <fcc.  60  cents. 


V  and  paiJatvour  home.  28th  year  of 

■  resldrace,  ajid  loth  of  business.  No  In. 
m  veetoreverbadtopay  taxea.coetsof  fore- 

■  cloeure,  wait  for  intereet,  or  take  land, 
f  Bent of  Itrferencea  all  around  you. 
I  Write  If  you  have  money  to  loan.  Admeaa 

'D.  8.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

NccotlatorN  of  HortMffe  IrOABA. 
•mNTJOS  THIS PAPEHo  SToPACU MUtll. 


«LAR6ELT  IMITATED  BUT  NOT  EQUALLED.  THEY  HATE 
A  PATENTED  PROCE66  WHICH  NO  OTHERN  CAN  USE. 

Are  used  by  more  fine  butter  makers  and  stock  breeders  than  any  other 
apparatus,  because  they  have  proved  to  make  the  largest  quantity 
and  beat  quality  of  butter  with  least  labor  and  expense.  They 
surpass  everything  In  the  Cream  Gathering  System.  Havre  both  top 
and  Bottom  Skimmers.  Cream  drawn  first  or  last.  No  Danger  of  Sediment.  Thick 
walls  with  dead  air  space.  Used  with  or  without  loe.  g^SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and 

SEVENTEEN  SILVER  MEDALS  awarded  for  sujierlorlty  of  process  and  product.  Send  for  circulars  giving 
facts  and  references  sustaining  these  claims.  DAVIS  SWING  CHURNS,  EUREKA  and  SKINNER’S  BUTTER  WORKERS 
CARRIERS,  PRINTS,  and  a  full  line  of  Creamery  supplies. 

YERHONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  FaUs,  Yermont. 


Guaranteed  7%  Mortgages 

IN  KANSAS,  MISSOURI,  IOWA,  AND  NEBRASKA. 


ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
INVESTED  IN  A  FOUR  PER  CENT.  GOVERNMENT  BOND 
At  the  present  market  value  will  produce  In  five  years, 
compound  interest,  $180,54,  while  the  same  amount  In¬ 
vested  for  a  similar  period  In  our  Seven  Per  Cent.  Guaran¬ 
teed  First  Mortgages  will  net  the  investor  $403.55. 

Twenty-five  years’  experience  has  proved  them  more 
than  safe  at  all  times  when  judiciously  selected. 

1.  We  invariably  inspect  the  security  before  makiug  a 
loan. 

2.  We  never  loan  more  than  one-third  the  present  cash 
value. 

3.  We  loan  only  on  flrst  mortgages. 

4.  We  accept  none  but  perfect  titles. 

5.  We  loan  only  to  good  borrowers. 

6.  We  keep  all  Insurance  policies  In  force. 

7.  We  see  that  all  taxes  are  kept  paid. 

8.  Our  loans  are  made  only  on  well-improved  farms. 

9.  Our  loans  net  investors  seven  per  cent,  payable  semi¬ 
annually  without  charge  or  expense  to  them. 

10.  We  guarantee  the  prompt  payment  of  Interest. 

11.  Our  coupons  are  cashed  at  maturity  by  the  First 
National  Bank  of  New  York. 

12.  We  guarantee  the  payment  ot  the  principal. 

THE  EQUITABLE  MORTGAGE  CO. 

New  York,  206  Broadway,  Post  Building ;  Boston,  23  Court  Street  | 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  112  South  Fourth  St,  |  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


tempted  to  sell  the  best,  but  dispose  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  animals  flrst  By  carefully  selecting  and 
retaining  the  best  every  year,  the  value  of  the 
stock  will  be  increased,  and  larger  profits  se¬ 
cured. 

The  cherry  is  about  the  only  fruit  tree  which 
can  be  recommended  for  shade  in  pastures 
along  roadsides,  as  the  hardy  varieties  of  cher¬ 
ries  are  not  affected  by  the  trampling  of  stock 
or  passing  of  vehicles,  which  would  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  most  other  fruit  trees. 

An  Indiana  farmer  finds  that  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  mix  bluegrass  seed  and  other  light 
grass  seed  with  moist  sawdust  before  sowing. 
He  says  the  grass  seed  adheres  to  the  sawdust, 
and  enables  the  sower  to  spread  it  evenly.  He 
uses  about  three  bushels  of  sawdust  to  one  of 
grass  seed. 

Let  housewives  remember,  and  kitchen  help 
be  instructed,  that  the  suds  from  the  washtub 
cannot  be  put  to  a  better  use  than  to  be  poured 
about  the  newly-planted  fruit  trees  and  vines. 
It  will  often  literally  “save  their  lives,”  and 
under  any  circumstances  is  a  valuable  fertiliz¬ 
er.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  the 
water  be  not  too  hot  before  thus  using. 

An  Ohio  amateur  gooseberry  grower  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  growing  very  fine  fruit,  both  in  size 
and  quality,  on  a  cool,  clay  soil,  keeping  the 
plants  open  in  the  center  by  pruning.  When 
they  start  into  growth  in  the  Spring,  he  imme¬ 
diately  disbuds,  to  prevent  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  too  dense,  and  thus  admits  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  He  mulches  heavily  during  tlie 
Summer.  With  this  treatment  he  is  little  trou¬ 
bled  with  mildew. 

Distant  telephony  on  the  continent  bids  fair 
to  supplant  the  telegraph  at  no  very  remote 
period.  Kheims  has  been  in  telephonic  com¬ 
munication  with  Paris  for  some  time  past,  and 
it  is  now  in  contemplation  to  connect  Lille  with 
the  capital  in  the  same  way.  There  is  every 
probability  that  the  capital  of  Belgium  will 
soon  be  brought  within  speaking  distance  of 
Paris. 

A  good  hint  for  growing  cucumbers,  squashes, 
or  similar  plants,  is  to  put  old  sawdust  or  rotten 
wood  about  them.  Those  who  have  never  tried 
cucumbers  on  strong,  bushy  stakes  like  pea 
sticks,  will  be  surprised  to  note  how  they  enjoy 
it.  Tomatoes  do  better  trained  to  stout  stakes 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  raspberry,  goose¬ 
berry,  and  currant,  especially  the  latter,  thrive 
with  applications  of  rotten  wood. 

Dwarf  pears  should  be  planted  on  a  spot  that 
has  a  moist  subsoil,  either  natural  or  made  so 
by  subsoiling  or  mixing  some  material  with  the 
soil  that  will  give  out  moisture  in  dry  weather. 
Trees  already  plant^  on  a  dry,  gravelly  sub¬ 
soil,  should  have  a  circle  dug  out  two  feet  deep 
and  two  or  three  feet  from  the  tree.  This 
should  be  filled  up  with  well-enriched  soil.  If 
the  dwarf  pear  does  not  grow  freely,  it  is  a  sign 
that  something  is  wrong.  It  should  be  severely 
pruned,  so  as  to  aid  in  producing  a  vigorous 
growth. 


When  soft,  lift  them  out  of  the  syrup  with  a 
perforated  spoon,  and  place  them  in  a  glass 
dish.  Let  the  syrup  continue  boiling  for  a  little 
while  longer  to  thicken,  then  pour  it  into  a  basin 
to  cool,  and  color  it  with  a  few  drops  of  cochi¬ 
neal.  Pour  this  pink  syrup  over  the  pieces  of 
rhubarb  when  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Rhubarb  Jam.  —  Having  wiped  the  stalks 
perfectly  dr}’,  peel  them  and  cut  them  into 
half  inch  len^hs  ;  weigh  the  fruit,  and  allow 
equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar  and  half  a  rind  of  a 
lemon,  finely  chopped,  to  every  pound  of  fruit. 
Put  all  into  a  preserving  pan  at  the  side  of 
the  fire  until  the  sugar  is  melted,  stirring  it 
constantly  to  prevent  burning.  Then  set  it  on 
the  fire  to  boil,  and  continue  stirring  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  the  jam  will  set,  which  may 
be  ascertained  by  occasionally  trying  a  drop  or 
two  of  it  on  a  cold  plate.  Rhubarb  jam  re¬ 
quires  boiling  oritwiU  not  keep.  When  done, 
pour  it  off  into  clean,  well  dried  jars,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a  cool  place  till  next  day,  when  it  can 
be  tied  down  in  the  usual  manner. 

Rhubarb  and  Orange  Marmalade. — To  every 
pint  of  cut-up  rhubarb  allow  three  oranges  and 
twelve  ounces  of  crushed  loaf  sugar.  Peel  the 
oranges,  lake  out  some  of  the  white  pith,  and 
cut  the  rinds  into  thin  strips  as  for  orange  mar¬ 
malade.  Cut  up  the  insides  of  the  oranges  into 
slices,  removing  the  pips.  Put  rhubarb,  or¬ 
anges,  and  sugar  into  a  preserving  pan,  and  let 
them  boil  gently  over  a  moderate  fire  until 
sufficiently  done,  which  may  be  ascertained  us 
above.  As  the  scum  rises,  it  should  be  removed. 
When  the  jam  sets,  pour  it  off  into  jars,  to  be 
covered  down  next  day  when  eold. — Weekly 
Herald. 


Oar  Seed  Warehouaes,  the  largest  in  I 
Rev  York,  are  fitted  ap  with  erery  ap¬ 
pliance  for  the  prompt  and  cazera 
filling  of  orders. 

Our  Catalogue  for  1886,  of  t40  pagti 
of  tho  NEWEST,  BEST  and  RAREST  8 
6  eta.  (In  atampt)  to  covor  pottage. 


I  Onr  Oreen-honse  Eatabllabmant  at 
Jeraej  Citjr  ie  the  most  extenalT*  la 
America.  Ananal  Salas,  334  MiiUoii 
lanta. 

[•4  pIM^  doaerlptlona  and  lUustratloaa 
LANT8,  will  ba  aiallad  on  receipt  of 


K**  Pat.  Ihfbovid 
Ntn  Kar  Dri'Mh. 
‘r$  hFftrd  diattniq]  j. 
,  Addr«B$ 

Nwme  t!)i$  pwper. 


6  cU.  (In  ftampt)  to  covor  pottago.  ' 

PETER  HENiiEftSON  ft  CO 


VWIIIwtfielfkni  VhUr 

Comfortable,  invisible.  Illnttnited  bfM>k  k  proof 
or  call  OD  F.  HISCOX,  053  firoRdwwy,  N .  Y. 


DR.  SCOTT’S  ELECTRIC  CORSETS  AND  RELTS. 


Corsets,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00.  Belts,  $3.00.  Nursing  Corset,  Price,  $1.50.  Abdominal  Corset,  Price,  $3.00 


Probi.bljs  wince  the  Inwcntlon  of  CorBCtR*  Imw  wo  Inrc^  •  dc»i»n<l  been  crented  nw  now  CKlwtn  for  Or.  >*cott*8  Klcctrlc  Corwetn  nnd  Bcltn.  Overthrw  thouwand 

foBillloo  In  the  CItj  of  3iew  York  olono  are  now  wourinc  them  dally*  Kvery  Man  und  ^Woman,  well  or  IIU  whould  dally  wear  either  the  C'oroet  or  IKeltw. 


OUR  CORSETS  ARE  DOUBLE-STITCHED  AND  WILL  NOT  RIP 


yet  lack  energy  and  do  nut  "feel  up  to  the  mark,"  if  you  wiiffer  from  diweawp,  we 

alloUis  Centre.  Me..  Aukuwc  99. 

I  sufTered  severely  from  t>ack  trout>le  for  year«,  wnd  found  no  re¬ 
lief  till  1  wore  I>r.  Scott's  Klectric  Corsets.  They  cured  me,  and 
I  would  not  be  without  them. 

Mks.  H.  D.  Benson. 


nW  STEP  or  F0RESTS7. 

The  forestry  question  is  becoming  so  important 
in  this  countT}’  that  every  step  taken  towards 
gaining  information  about  the  development  in 
tree  life,  should  be  most  favorably  regarded. 
The  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its 
Forestry  Division,  has  decided  upon  a  general 
system  of  observation  throughout  the  country, 
and  asks  the  aid  of  all  in  the  undertaking.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  who  will  apply  will  receive  blanks,  which 
when  filled  out,  can  be  used  by  the  Department 
to  formulate  general  statements  regarding  tree 
growth.  The  period  of  vegetation  of  different 
species  (time  from  appearance  of  first  leaf  to 
general  change  of  foli^e),  the  relative  time  for 
planting  different  species,  and  the  capability  of 
the  species  for  acclimation,  are  among  the  facts 
sought  for  under  this  system,  and  expected  to 


THREE  TERMS  in  the  WHITE  HOUSE. 

PRESIDENT  GRANT.  I  EACH  BAD  A  BRADBI 
PRESIDENT  HAYES.  PIAMU  MADE  BY  F.  U.  811 

PRESIDENT  ARTHUR.  |  BBOOKLYN,  NEW  YOBK.  Scui 


I  HEALTH 
FauA^i 


HIRES’  improved  root  beer. 

"  Packages.  25  cents.  Makes  6  gallons  of  a  fie- 

Ilclous,  sparkling,  and  wholesome  beverage.  Sold  by  all 
druggists,  or  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  25  centa. 

a  £.  HIRES,  48  N.  DoUware  Are.,  PbUadelphla.  Pa. 
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PBESBTTERUMSM  IS  ESBLASO. 

Meetins  of  the  Synod  in  London. 

The  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  England  hold 
their  annual  meetings  a  little  earlier  than 
those  in  America.  Thus  it  was  on  the  25th 
of  April  that  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  England  began  its  annual  sittings 
In  Dr.  Dykes’  church,  Regent  square,  London. 
This  body  answers  to  our  Deneral  Assembly. 
Though  having  a  much  smaller  constituency 
than  the  Presbyterian  organizations  of  Scot¬ 
land  or  of  this  country,  the  Synod  is  a  large 
body,  the  members  in  attendance  exceeding 
500,  This  is  possible  because  the  representa¬ 
tion  is  of  churches,  each  church  having  the 
right  of  representation  by  its  pastor  and  an 
elder;  whereas  with  us  the  representation  in 
Cleneral  Assembly  is  not  of  individual  church¬ 
es,  but  of  Presbyteries.  Were  it  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  plan  and  basis,  we  should  send  up  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  the  formidable  number  of  say  12,200 
commissioners  I 

The  Moderator  of  this  Synod  was  Dr.  David 
MaoEwan  of  Clapham,  who  prefaced  his  en¬ 
trance  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with 
an  address,  saying  among  other  things  that 
England  was  much  more  indebted  to  Presby¬ 
terianism  In  the  past  than  she  was  aware  of, 
or  had  been  accustomed  to  allow.  There  was 
a  certain  approach  to  Presbyterian  ways  in 
the  improv^  organization  of  several  of  their 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  in  the  enlarged  pow¬ 
ers  given  to  laymen,  as  distinguished  from 
ministers,  in  others.  The  most  recent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  tendency  was  to  be  seen  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  “  House  of  Laymen  ”  by  the 
Church  of  England.  Apostolic  succession  (so 
called),  he  said,  was  vanity  and  an  empty 
name  unless  it  meant  succession  to  the  apos¬ 
tolic  spirit,  to  apostolic  zeal,  apostolic  truth, 
and  the  spiritual  life  and  fervor  of  apostolic 
times ;  and  succession  to  Presbyterian  history 
was  no  less  vain  unless  it  signified  that  the 
history  of  the  past  spoke,  moved,  and  acted  as 
a  living  reality  in  the  Church  of  the  present 
day.  A  quickened  spiritual  life  would  do  more 
for  the  churches  of  the  Synod  than  the  most 
eloquent  advocacy. 

On  the  second  day,  after  the  administration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  a  matter  came  up  of  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  further  growth  of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  in  England,  and  especially  in  desti¬ 
tute  places.  The  Home  Missionary  report 
having  been  presented  (setting  forth  that  the 
work  had  been  carried  forward  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  General  Committee,  and 
partiy  in  the  form  of  congregational  visitation) 
and  adopted,  Mr.  G.  B.  Bruce  moved  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  providing  for  the 
■“  ordination  of  persons  of  eminent  and  proved 
fitness,  as  occasions  may  arise.”  And  Dr. 
Dykes  hereupon  proposed  as  an  amendment 
That  the  practical  exigencies  of  the  Church  in 
reference  to  Home  Mission  work,  can  be  best  met, 
in  harmony  with  her  principles  and  usages,  by  the 
ordination  of  fit  persons  to  be  “  missionary  minis¬ 
ters,"  who  shall  work  for  the  extension  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  among  our  home  population  in  necessitous  dis¬ 
tricts,  without  becoming  thereby  eligible  to  a  call 
from  any  regular  cliarge. 

This  he  lollowed  with  a  speech  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  heal  lien  at  their  very  doors 
could  not  be  reached  b>j  present  methods.  The 
Church  sent  ordained  missionaries,  medical 
and  otherwise,  to  China,  and  England  was  a 
mission  field  which  equally  needed  the  Church’s 
best  and  most  skilfully  directed  efforts.  More 
than  one  grade  or  office  was  called  for  in  order 
to  fairly  meet  the  diverse  and  needy  conditions 
of  the  population  outside  the  churches. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Lundie  of  Liverpool,  how¬ 
ever,  saw  danger  In  this  proposal  to  open  the 
doors  to  a  ministry  which  did  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  theological  education. 

The  subject  was  evidently  one  that  greatly 
interested  the  Synod,  especially  that  jwrtion  of 
It  that  would  fain  forget  the  things  behind— 
somewhat— and  press  on  to  those  before.  Fi¬ 
nally,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Donald  Fraser,  the 
matter  wm  remitted  to  the  same  Committee 
for  the  further  consideration  of  Presbyteries, 
and  it  will  come  up  again  in  the  next  Synod. 

This  English  body,  though  among  the  least 
of  the  tribes,  is  entitled  to  a  first  place  for  its 
missionary  spirit.  It  is  now  just  forty  years 
since  it  entered  upon  mission  work  in  China, 
and  it  has  more  than  a  score  of  medical  and 
other  European  missionaries  in  that  field,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  lady  missionaries  and  a 
number  of  native  pastors  and  evangelists. 
Thus  a  native  church  is  being  built  up — one 
that  can  stand  trial,  as  was  well  demonstrated 
last  year  during  the  French  bombardment  of 
Formosa,  where  Dr.  Maclay  has  been  for  years 
doing  a  saocessful  work.  None  of  his  people 
forsook  him,  and  they  greatly  rejoiced  when 
at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  he  renewed  his 
labors  among  them.  All  told,  this  little  Eng¬ 
lish  Synod  of  286  congregations  and  61,060  com¬ 
municants  at  home,  has  nearly  6000  Church 
members  in  China,  and  many  flourishing  hos¬ 
pitals  and  schools.  It  has  recently  begun  a 
medical  mission  among  the  Jews  in  Morocco. 

The  growth  of  our  present  English  Presby¬ 
terianism  will  be  better  appreciated  when  we 
state  that  it  is  now  just  fifty  years  since  the 
first  Synod  was  held,  then  all  told,  composed  of 
five  churches ;  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  with 
about  as  many  members  as  were  added  to  the 
Synod’s  churches  the  past  year  over  all  losses, 
viz :  1331 !  The  entire  income  of  the  churches 
composing  Synod  the  past  year.  Is  given  at 
£216,106. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  discovery  has 
just  been  made  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
among  the  State  papers  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  of  two  volumes  of  the  registration  of 
preaching  licences  granted  to  Nonconformists 
under  the  Indulgence  of  1672,  which  affords  an 
almost  complete  directory  to  Presbyterianism 
in  England  and  Wales  at  that  time  and  pre¬ 
viously. 

THAT  BOTCOTTBD  BAKERT. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray,  the  owners  of  the  boy¬ 
cotted  bakery  on  Hudson  street,  are  devout  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  regular  attendants  and  members  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city.  Mr.  Gray 
is  an  active  worker  and  teacher  in  the  mission 
school  of  the  church  on  Twelfth  street.  In  con¬ 
versation  with  the  writer  on  Sunday  last,  about  the 
boycott,  he  gave  expression  in  a  simple,  unpre¬ 
tending  way,  to  the  following  experience :  “  I  felt,” 
said  he,  “  that  I  was  paying  my  men  what  was 
right ;  and  when  the  Union  men  came  to  me,  and 
ordered  me  to  pay  my  men  more,  and  threatened 
me  in  case  I  did  not  do  so,  I  asserted  my  inde¬ 
pendence.  Then  they  took  away  my  business, 
and  in  consequence  dark  clouds  began  to  gather 
over  me  and  my  family.  But  we  trusted  in  God. 
We  knew  that  He  could  and  would  see  us  through 
the  struggle.  He  did  help  us,  and  brought  to  us 
the  sympatliy  of  Christian  people — brought  us 
back  our  business,  and  more  too.  The  only  busi¬ 
ness  we  seem  to  have  reallj’  lost,  is  among  the  Irish 
and  low  Germans,  who  used  to  buy  our  old  bread. 
We  thank  God  for  the  victory.” 

The  Albany  Legislature  passed  a  bill  making  the 
third  Saturday  of  September  a  holiday,  to  be 
called  “  Labor  Day.” 

The  Rev.  Narayan  Sheshadri  writes  from  India 
to  George  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia  that  there  Is 
now  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Bom¬ 
bay  numbering  nearly  500  members,  who  are  doing 
good  religious  work  on  the  island  and  in  the  har¬ 
bor.  They  have  their  own  hall  in  that  great  city. 


CTttirtrdlt  Burnham  Kilgore  of  Philadelphia  | 

^  ^  has  been  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  i 

PBRSONAI.  AWD  WBW8 ITBMS.  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  ! 

Williams  College  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  McCroskey  A  colossal  statue  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  has 
of  New  York  gets  $50,000.  been  placed  on  its  pedestal  on  Commonwealth  av- 

Secretary  Frederick  Turner  of  the  Knights  of  enue,  Boston. 

Labor,  states  the  number  of  assemblies  to  be  6500.  George  H.  Butler,  formerly  United  States  Consul 
Benjamin  F.  Gledden,  charged  with  boycotting,  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  died  In  Washington,  May  11th. 
was  fined  $50  and  costs  In  the  City  Court  at  New  He  was  a  nephew  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler. 


Haven,  Conn. 


Mr.  Henry  F.  Severens  of  Kalamazoo  has  been 


The  Hon.  Elihu  B.  Washbume  has  accepted  the  appointed  Judge  of  the  United  States  C!ourt  for  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Exhibition  to  be  open-  Western  District  of  Michigan. 


ed  in  London  May  2,  1887. 


The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Philadelphia  are 


Agents  of  an  American  company  have  arrived  at  urging  the  liquor  sellers  of  their  faith  to  close  their 
Taschkend  with  permission  from  the  Russian  Gov-  drinking  places  on  Sunday.  The  recently  promul- 
emment  to  introduce  cotton  culture  in  Turkestan,  gated  decrees  require  this  over  the  country, 
where  the  climate  and  soil  are  favorable.  Percy  W.  Hastings,  who  was  completely  para- 

We  hear  of  several  churches  who  are  well  pleas-  lyzed  below  the  neck,  but  yet  succeeded  in  winning 
ed  with  the  products  of  the  MeShane  Bell  Foundry  fame  in  sketching  and  painting  in  water-colors, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.  It  is  carried  on  by  MeShane  &  died  recently  at  Lunenburg,  Mass.  He  first  learn- 
Co.  ed  to  write  by  holding  the  pen  in  his  mouth.  He 

Some  feeling  was  created  on  Thursday  last  in  passed  from  a  good  penman  to  a  good  artist, 
the  northwestern  part  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  Rev.  N.  H.  Egleston  has  the  first  article  in  Mrs. 
much  of  the  prominent  populace  resides,  by  the  Lamb’s  Magazine  of  History  for  April,  and  It  is 
appointment  of  Dr.  Purvis,  a  colored  man,  to  the  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  localities  in  Con- 
office  of  trustee  of  the  schools  for  that  district.  necticut,  the  old  Newgate  prison  on  Copper  Hill  at 
The  latest  move  in  strike  circles  in  Pittsburg,  Simsbury.  Mr.  Egleston  gathers  the  legislative 
Pa.,  is  an  attempt  to  organize  the  washerwomen,  history  of  the  copper  mine  and  prison  in  an  intor- 
It  is  proposed  to  have  a  standard  scale,  from  esting  way,  and  says  the  first  coinage  of  money  in 
which  there  shall  be  no  deviation,  six  hours  to  con-  this  country  was  at  this  place.  The  mines  were 
stltute  a  day’s  work,  and  $1  to  be  the  compensation,  quite  successful  for  half  a  century  before  the  prison 
Abijah  Nettleton,  an  eccentric  bit  of  humanity,  was  located  there,  and  attracted  capital  from  Mas- 
who  has  lived  alone  in  Bethany,  Conn.,  for  many  sachusetts  as  well  as  from  Connecticut, 
years,  never  went  outside  the  State,  and  never  rode  Kansas  City  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  calamity 
In  a  railroad  car,  was  found  dead  the  other  day  in  on  Monday,  May  11th.  Shortly  before  noon  a 
the  house  in  which  he  was  bom  ninety  years  ago.  storm  swept  through  the  town,  causing  a  great  loss 
He  had  been  dead  for  several  days.  of  life  and  property.  Many  buildings  were  demol- 

The  Central  Illinois  Financial  Agency  is  Incor-  ished,  and  more  than  twenty-five  people  were  killed, 
porated  under  the  laws  of  that  State,  and  has  been  Among  the  structures  shattered  was  the  Lathrop 
conducted  with  success  by  Mr.  Sanders.  The  School  on  Eighth  street.  The  school  was  crowded 
capital  is  fixed  at  $200,000,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  with  children.  The  tower  over  the  roof  fell  with  a 
that  the  Agency  is  giving  good  satisfaction  to  those  crash,  and  carried  the  bell  with  it  to  the  cellar, 
who  avail  of  its  experience  and  advantages.  Scores  of  the  pupils  were  buried  In  the  debris. 


who  avail  of  its  experience  and  advantages.  Scores  of  the  pupils  were  buried  In  the  debris, 

Nancy  Wainwright  of  Malone,  who  was  nurse  eleven  of  them  were  killed  outright,  and  others 
to  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  sisters,  has  died  in  were  terribly  injured.  The  old  water  works  build- 
the  workhouse  at  Bradford,  at  the  age  of  eighty-  Ing  near  thejDourt  House,  was  blown  down,  and 
three  years.  The  old  lady,  who  enjoyed  good  several  of  the  inmates  were  crushed  to  death, 
health  up  to  about  a  fortnight  ago,  was  much  visit-  The  Court  House  was  also  demolished,  and  Deputy 
ed  by  the  admirers  of  the  Bronte  family,  and  wa-s  Sheriff  Dougherty  was  killed.  A  building  on  Sec- 
frequently  offered  a  home  elsewhere,  but  preferred  ond  street,  used  as  a  manufactory  of  overalls,  w’as 


her  quarters  In  the  house. 


overthrown,  and  five  persons  were  killed. 


Greylock  Hall,  otherwise  known  as  the  Sand  storm  lasted  about  an  hour,  the  wind  blowing 
Spring  Hotel,  the  most  famous  Summer  resort  of  furiously,  and  the  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents, 
northern  Berkshire  county,  caught  fire  Thursday  The  disaster  caused  great  excitement  In  the  city, 
night  from  a  charcoal  furnace,  left  on  the  roof  by  and  soon  as  possible  every  effort  was  made  to 
tinners,  and  was  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  relieve  the  wounded  and  recover  the  bodies  of  the 
five-story  building,  three  hundred  feet  long  and  dead.  Rain,  hail,  and  fast-travelling  winds  swept 
one  hundred  feet  deep.  The  loss  Is  $40,000 ;  insu-  down  upon  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  part 
ranee,  $20,000.  It  was  located  near  Williamstown,  of  West  Virginia,  and  part  of  Pennsylvania  with 
Mass.,  and  was  owned  by  the  Berkshire  Life  Insu-  tremendous  fierceness,  from  late  Wednesday  night 


ranee  Company. 


until  early  Thursday  morning.  The  storm  in  these 


In  length  of  Boston  pastorates  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  States  broke  down  telegraph  wires,  washed  away 
A.  Bartol  ranks  first,  49  yeSrs ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  railroads,  flooded  rivers,  destroyed  homes,  business 


Freeman  Clarke,  45  years;  the  Rev.  Dr. 


houses,  and  public  buildings,  and  killed  more  than 


Miner,  38  years ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  30  years ;  a  score  of  men  and  women.  Communication  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Webb,  now  retired,  25  years ;  towns  in  the  storm  region  was  delayed  for  hours, 
the  Rev.  William  Burnet  Wright,  19  years ;  the  At  one  o’clock  Thursday  morning  there  were  but 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gor-  few  wires  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  and 
don,  17  years ;  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Seymour,  16  years ;  Cleveland.  St.  Louis  was  almost  altogether  cut 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Herrick,  15  years ;  the  off  from  the  outside  world.  Cities  along  the  Ohio 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Grafton,  14  years;  the  Rev.  M.  J.  were  similarly  embarrassed.  Almost  the  only  pos- 
Savage,  12  years ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow,  10  sible  means  of  telegraphing  between  eastern  and 
years. — Boston  Post.  western  points  up  to  Thursday  afternoon  was  by  a 

The  temperance  hospital  established  in  Chicago  circuit  running  by  relays  through  the  South.  The 
under  the  lead  of  Miss  Willard  is  the  second  of  its  weather  man  on  the  top  of  the  Equitable  building 
kind  In  the  world,  one  having  been  founded  in  Lon-  in  New  York,  said  the  rainfall  for  Thursday  had 
don  in  1873.  It  has  a  capacity  for  thirty  beds,  of  been  two  inches. 

which  sixteen  will  be  free.  The  charter  provides  “  Men  who  own  capital  are  not  our  enemies.  If 
for  a  medical  college,  a  training  school  for  nurses,  that  theory  held  good,  the  workman  of  to-day 
and  a  dispensary  In  connection  with  the  hospital,  would  be  the  enemy  of  his  fellow  toller  on  the 
of  which  the  training  school  and  dispensary  will  morrow,  for  after  all  it  is  to  acquire  capital,  and 
be  opened  at  once,  and  the  college  probably  next  how  to  use  it  properly,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
year.  Both  allopathic  and  homoeopathic  physi-  learn.”— Terence  V.  Powderly’s  secret  circular  to 
cians  will  be  employed,  and  there  Is  a  proviso  by  his  Knights,  given  to  the  Daily  Press, 
which  alcohol  may  be  administered  in  cases  where  The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  :  “  Mr.  Powder- 
a  council  of  physicians  decides  that  nothing  else  ly’s  denunciation  of  the  boycott  is  in  the  nature  of 


can  avail. 

Mr.  James  of  New  York  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  a  Government  prison,  with  all  neces- 


a  post  mortem.” 

Philadelphia  Inquirer :  “  The  notable  thing  about 
a  strike  is  that  the  strikers  are  outnumbered  ten  to 


sary  offices,  workshops,  and  other  appurtenances,  one  by  those  who  do  not  .strike,  but  suffer  all  the 
and  a  reformatory,  the  total  cost  of  the  two  not  to  same.” 

exceed  $2,000,000,  the  penitentiary  to  be  of  suffi-  The  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer:  Men  who 
dent  capacity  In  all  its  parts  and  appointments  to  preach  destruction  of  property  and  life,  should  be 
accommodate  and  employ  1000  convicts,  and  a  locked  up  at  hard  labor.  When  they  get  to  shoot- 
reformatory  for  juvenile  convicts  and  first  of-  log,  shoot  them  down  until  order  Is  restored,  and 
fenders,  with  a  capacity  not  to  exceed  600  prison-  then  hang  the  survivors. 

ers.  The  erection  and  construction  of  a  Govern-  The  Florida  Tlmes-Union ;  One  thing  may  be  set 
ment  Penitentiary  and  a  suitable  Reformatory  down  as  a  fixed  fact,  and  that  Is,  that  to  free  Amer- 
institution  Is  imperatively  demanded,  not  only  by  loan  citizens  the  tyranny  of  organized  labor  Is  just 
considerations  of  humanity,  but  also  for  the  odious  as  the  tyranny  of  incorporated  capital, 
advancement  of  the  public  interests,  economy  in  Neither  will  be  tolerated  in  violations  of  law  and 
the  expenditures  for  United  States  prisoners,  the  menaces  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society, 
welfare  of  such  prisoners,  and  the  protection  and  The  Chicago  Tribune  believes  in  the  right  of 
security  of  the  public  peace  and  safety,  the  prison-  free  speech,  but  thinks  “  when  anarchist  speakers 
ers'  of  the  United  States  now  being  scattered  and  editorial  assassins  go  so  far  as  to  advocate 
throughout  the  country  in  the  several  penlten-  murder,  rapine,  and  incendiarism,  then  the  right 
tlaries  of  the  different  States,  subject  to  such  con-  of  free  speech  ends,  and  that  the  law  should  deal 
ditions  and  contracts  as  may  be  made  with  those  with  them  just  as  promptly  as  it  would  were  they 


penitentiaries. 


detecte<l  in  committing  the  crimes  which  they  urge 


One  of  the  most  interesting  mansions  that  yet  others  to  commit.” 
remain  in  Philadelphia  is  Stenton,  the  seat  of  Judge  Deady  of  the  United  States  Court  for  Ore- 
James  Logan,  on  the  east  side  of  Germantown  gon,  in  a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  says :  “An  evil 
road,  above  Nicetown,  at  the  intersection  of  the  spirit  is  abroad  In  this  land,  not  only  here,  but 
Township  line  road.  It  is  a  plain  two-story  brick  everywhere.  It  tramples  down  the  law  of  the 
house  of  comfortable  proportions.  It  was  built  by  country,  and  fosters  riot  and  anarchy.  Now  it  is 
•Tames  Logan,  the  secretary  of  William  Penn,  and  riding  on  the  back  of  labor,  and  the  foolish  Issa- 
afterwards  president  of  the  Council  and  Chief  Jus-  char  couches  down  to  the  burden  and  becomes  its 
tlce  of  the  province  In  1728.  It  was  originally  servant.  Lawless  and  irresponsible  associations 
intended  to  be  a  Summer  mansion.  In  1732  he  of  persons  are  forming  all  over  the  country,  claim- 
seemed  to  have  removed  permanently  to  Stenton,  ing  the  right  to  impose  their  opinions  upon  others, 
and  lived  there  all  the  year  round.  During  this  '  and  to  dictate  for  whom  they  shall  work,  and  whom 
time,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  the  Provin-  they  shall  hire,  from  whom  they  shall  buy,  and  to 
cial  Council  often  met  at  his  house  and  transacted  whom  they  shall  sell,  and  for  what  price  or  com- 
the  public  business.  Here,  also,  deputations  of  pensation.  In  these  associations  the  most  auda- 
Indians  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Phila-  clous  and  unscrupulous  naturally  come  to  the 
delphia  generally  repaired.  Thomas  Godfrey,  front,  and  for  the  time  being,  control  their  conduct, 
the  Germantown  painter  and  glazier,  who  was  Freedom,  law,  and  order  are  so  far  subverted,  and 
doing  a  job  of  setting  In  window-panes,  was  led  by  a  tyranny  is  set  up  in  our  midst  most  gross  and 
the  falling  of  a  piece  of  glass,  and  by  the  reflec-  galling.  Nothing  like  it  has  afflicted  the  world 
tlon  made  on  it  by  the  sun,  to  the  discovery  of  the  I  since  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  lawless  barons 
principle  upon  which  was  constructed  the  mari-  and  their  brutal  followers  dPsolate<l  Europe  with 
ner’s  quadrant,  an  indispensable  instrument  In  !  their  private  wars  and  predatory  raids,  until  the 
navigation  for  many  years.  Stenton  was  the  head-  husbandman  was  driven  from  his  ravaged  field,  and 
quarters  of  Gen.  Howe  during  the  battle  of  Ger-  the  artisan  from  his  pillaged  shop,  and  the  fair 
mantown.  land  became  waste. 

The  Springfield  Republican  says :  The  American  The  Police  Departnaent  of  Chicago  has  made  its 
Historical  .Association,  of  which  George  Bancroft  j  official  report  of  the  bomb-throwing  affair,  and 
is  president,  enters  upon  its  third  year  with  the  :  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  officers  who  were  kill- 
promise  of  becoming  the  most  notable  agency  in  ed  and  wounded  on  that  dreadful  night.  A  reca- 
thls  country  for  stimulating  the  study  of  the  past,  pltulation  shows  that  sixty-six  officers  were  wound- 
The  annual  meetings  were  hold  in  Columbian  Hall  ed,  of  whom  five  have  died  and  ten  have  returned 
at  Washington,  and  the  first  session  was  made  Im-  I  to  their  beats,  leaving  fifty-one  who  are  still  laid 
portant  by  an  address  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  hit  off  j  up  with  their  wounds.  Officers  McNulty  and  Hen- 
the  whole  subject  most  happily  when  he  said  “  We  |  son  are  reported  in  a  very  low  condition,  and  their 
are  nearest  of  kin  to  the  students  of  moral  phllo-  |  death  is  expected  hourly. 

Sophy.”  All  the  papers  read  In  previous  years  have  |  Terence  V.  Powderly  puts  the  problem  of  several 
demonstrated  this  kinship.  The  republic,  as  a  hundred  Knights  of  Labor  going  on  a  strike,  and 
natural  outgrowth  of  absolute  government,  is  thus  asks  the  Daily  Press  to  reply  to  this  question  : 
described  by  the  great  historian:  “  In  all  anti-  ,  “  Would  you  advise  the  men  to  give  up  their  rf*- 
quity  no  true  democracy  existed  as  a  government;  llgion  to  regain  their  former  positions?”  The 
yet  our  national  organization  accepted  elements  Methodist  Book  Concern  employ  a  score  or  more 
from  the  political  organizations  of  the  Greeks,  of  typesetters,  one  of  them  a  Presbyterian  ;  Would 
It  counts  Christianity  among  its  sources.  It  pro-  |  Mr.  Powderly  advise  the  hundreds  of  employes 
fited  by  the  experience  of  the  Roman  empire  in  es-  j  of  that  publishing  house  to  stop  work  until  such 
tablishing  intercitizenship  and  domestic  free  trade.  .  time  as  the  Managers  shall  get  ri<l  of  the  Presby- 
It  was  essentially  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  terian  ?  or  would  he  advise  these  Methodists  to 
Reformation,  which  rose  up  in  Germany  with  change  their  religion  ?  Among  the  employes  of 
Luther,  and  was  developed  by  Calvin  in  France  the  same  Concern  are  one  or  more  members  of 
and  In  Switzerland.  It  drew  from  England  ideas  the  order  of  Masons ;  Would  Mr.  Powderly  advise 
of  personal  liberty  and  elements  suited  to  the  form  the  Managers  to  boycott  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
of  government  which  it  ha*i  to  frame.  In  its  colo-  and  all  the  other  members  of  Secret  Societies  in 
nial  period  it  derived  from  its  own  experience  an  their  employ? 

opulence  of  forms  of  representative  government.  1  President  Cleveland  told  the  representatives  of 
The  American  people  has  cause  to  be  grateful  to  ^  the  New  York  State  Press  Association  that  he 
preceding  generations  for  their  large  inheritances,  j  worked  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Of 
Here  is  no  rule  of  ‘the  many.’  It  is  the  govern-  course  all  the  trades  societies  will  now  boycott 


ment  by  the  people,  the  government  by  all.” 


Grover  Cleveland. 


One  hundred  and  two  ministers  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  died  last  year. 

In  the  Theological  School  at  Richmond,  Va., 
sixty-two  colored  men  are  studying  for  the  minis¬ 
try. 

It  is  said  that  Wellesley  College  has  received 
a  legacy  of  $100,000  as  the  foundation  of  an  en¬ 
dowment  for  a  building  for  an  Art  School. 

Prof.  William  D.  Whitney  of  Yale  College  has 
been  elected  a  corporate  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Turin. 

The  Southern  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky  have 
raised  $100,000  In  sixty  days  for  the  endowment  of 
chairs  in  Central  University. 

In  1786  the  first  Presbyterian  congregation  was 
formed  in  Montreal.  There  are  now  seventeen 
Presbyterian  congregations  in  that  city. 

In  Springfield,  Mass.,  complaint  is  made  that  a 
good  many  men  who  quit  work  at  5.30  P.  M.,  under 
the  new  labor  regulations,  spend  the  following 
half-hour  in  drinking  in  the  saloons,  although  they 
used  to  go  directly  home  at  6  o’clock. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (Tenn.)  says  that 
a  building  costing  $45,000  was  formally  presented 
to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  New¬ 
castle,  by  Mr.  Ira.  D.  Sankey,  the  well  known 
Christian  singer.  A  $900  piano  also  accompanied 
the  gift. 

There  is  a  man  confined  in  the  Danbury  jail  who 
has  been  there  eighteen  months  or  more  because 
he  could  not  settle  a  debt  of  $140.  He  cannot  take 
the  poor  debtor’s  oath  because  he  is  entitled  to  a 
share  in  an  estate.  The  chances  of  his  release  be¬ 
fore  death,  are  against  him.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  is  a  trifle  antique  and  barbarous. 

The  authorities  at  Washington,  in  looking  around 
for  a  gun  to  effectually  disperse  the  Cincinnati 
rioters,  decided  upon  the  Spencer  magazine  shot¬ 
gun,  manufactured  at  Windsor,  Ct.  This  gun  con¬ 
tains  five  buckshot  charges  in  the  magazine  and 
one  in  the  chamber,  and  has  recentiy  been  dubbetl 
the  “  riot  gun.”  Some  240  of  them  were  sent  to 
the  armory  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  it  being  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  unless  the  authorities  thought 
them  equal  to  the  occasion,  they  would  not  be  sent 
West,  and  after  a  thorough  inspection  210  of  the 
guns  “passed  muster”  and  were  sent  to  Gov.  For- 
aker  of  Ohio. 

CITY  AMD  VICINITY. 

The  Italian  congregation  which  for  five  years 
has  held  meetings  in  the  chapel  of  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
Antonio  Arrighl,  was  on  Sunday  night  organized 
as  a  church,  with  ninety-one  members.  Its  organ¬ 
ization  has  been  delayed  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
This  difficulty  has  now  been  surmounted  through 
an  offer  to  the  Presbyteiy  of  New  York  by  Morris 
K.  Jesupto  bear  the  expense  of  the  new  church  for 
one  year.  The  congregation  for  the  present  will 
continue  to  meet  at  the  Five  Points  House  of  In¬ 
dustry. 

Lieut.-Col.  S.  N.  Benjamin,  who  died  at  Govern¬ 
or’s  Island  on  Saturday  last,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1861,  and  served  until  the  Fall  of 
1864,  when  he  was  disabled  by  wounds.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  who, 
with  several  children,  survives  him. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  has  issued  a  letter  to 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  relative  to 
the  questions  now  at  Issue  between  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital.  The  Bishop,  while  recognizing  the  gravity  of 
the  conflict,  declares  that  ho  does  not  doubt  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrates  to  control  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  mobs,  nor  the  disposition  of  the  groat  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  people  to  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order.  He  thinks  public  opinion  • 
will  sustain  employers  in  resisting  the  terrorism 
of  riot  and  the  boycott,  and  predicts  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  employers  in  the  pre.sent  contest. 
“Already  in  more  than  one  conspicuous  struggle,  | 
widely  heralded  as  designed  to  be  a  test  case  as  to 
the  power  of  workingmen  to  manage  not  only  their 
own  affairs,  but  those  of  their  employers,  the  issue 
has  been  in  favor  of  the  employer  and  not  of  the 
workingmen.  Organized  capital  backed  by  the  or¬ 
derly  and  peace-loving  instincts  of  those  large  and 
powerful  elements  in  the  community  which  are  not 
wage-earning  elements,  will  be  likely  still  further 
to  triumph,  and  the  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
the  working  classes  will  not,  at  any  rate  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  bo  righted  by  the  means  that  they 
have  thus  far  employed.”  He  also  points  out  that 
among  the  causes  of  the  trouble  is  the  glaring  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  fundamental  laws  upon  which  our 
civilization  is  founded,  the  indifference  of  men  to 
their  fraternal  obligations,  and  their  dereliction  of 
duty  in  doing  unto  others  as  they  would  have  oth¬ 
ers  do  to  them.  The  mutual  dependence  and  duty 
of  all  men,  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  and 
of  social  integrity,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  true,  practi¬ 
cal  religion  is  taught,  while  the  doctrine  that  does 
not  rest  upon  it,  is  without  value  and  fruition. 
The  dereliction  of  the  churches  is  affirmed  in  the 
discontent  of  the  masses  and  in  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
test  which  has  displaced  the  sense  of  universal 
brotherhood.  The  golden  rule  is  the  only  rule  of 
political  economy  that  will  stand  all  tests. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage:  The  labor 
quarrel  is  hemispheric— aye,  a  world-wide  quarrel, 
and  the  whole  tendency  is  toward  anarchy.  One 
way  In  which  we  may  avoid  anarchy  is  by  letting 
the  people  know  what  anarchy  is.  It  is  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  property.  It  makes  your  store 
and  your  house  and  your  money  and  your  family 
mine,  and  mine  yours.  It  is  wholesale  robbery. 
It  means  no  law,  no  church,  no  defence,  no  rights, 
no  happiness,  no  God.  My  counsel  Is,  first,  to 
those  who  are  at  work  :  stick  to  It.  Ho  who  gives 
up  work  now,  will  probably  give  it  up  for  starvation. 
Second,  to  those  who  have  resigned  work :  it  Is 
best  for  you  and  best  for  everybody  to  go  back 
Immediately;  those  will  make  the  mo.st  out  of 
the  present  almost  universal  strike  who  go  first  to 
work.  Third,  to  those  who  have  been  a  long  time 
out  of  work :  go  now  and  take  the  vacated  places ; 
go  in  and  take  those  places  a  million  and  a  half 
strong.  My  sentiment  is,  full  liberty  for  all  who 
want  to  strike  to  do  so,  and  full  liberty  for  all 
who  want  to  to  take  the  vacated  places.  Working¬ 
men  of  America,  your  first  step  toward  betterment 
of  condition  will  be  an  assertion  of  your  individual 
independence  of  the  dictation  of  your  fellow-work¬ 
men  ;  do  not  let  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  tell 
you  where  you  shall  work  or  where  you  shall  not 
work,  when  you  shall  work  or  when  you  shall  not 
work.  If  a  man  wants  to  belong  to  a  labor  organi¬ 
zation,  let  him  belong  to  it;  if  he  does  not  want  to 
belong  to  a  labor  organizatlor,  let  him  have  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  stay  out.  Own  yourself.  Let  no 
man  put  a  manacle  on  your  hand  or  foot,  your 
head  or  heart.  There  are  now  about  12,000,000 
people  in  this  country  receiving  wages,  and  about 
600,000  belong  to  labor  organizations  that  control 
their  labor.  I  would  have  all  the  600,000  do  us 
they  please,  and  I  would  have  the  other  11,100,000 
do  as  they  please.  You  will  admit  that  the  600,000 
ought  not  to  control  the  11,100,000.  Your  first 
duty  is  to  your  family.  Let  no  one  but  Almighty 
God  dictate  to  you  how  you  will  support  tliem. 

So  long  as  the  board  is  ilestitute  of  substantial 
power,  and  has  no  eontrol  except  over  trivial  mat¬ 
ters,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  Aider- 
men  are  elected  by  the  Assembly  districts  or  upon 
a  general  ticket?  What  a  relief  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Metropolitan  City  it  is  to  have  all  governing 
rules  of  any  importance  made  at  Albany ! 

The  bill  which  appropriates  $110,000  for  expenses 
of  legislative  investigating  committees  from  Al¬ 
bany,  including  $48,00u  for  the  Broadway  railroad 
investigation,  gave  rise  to  discussion  in  the  A.s- 
serably.  Mr.  Platt  said  he  would  cut  off  his  right 
hand  before  he  would  vote  to  pay  $40,000  to  two 
lawyers  for  their  work  for  the  Senate  Railroad 
Committee.  Mr.  Van  Allen  objected  to  the  item 
of  $6000  for  Charles  P.  Miller’s  ser>’ices  for  the 
Gibbs  Investigating  Committee. 


And  now  the  Interesting  fact  comes  out  that  the 
strike  a  few  weeks  ago  w’hich  paralyzed  the  In¬ 
dustries  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
was  ordered  by  an  “  Executive  Committee  ”  of  three, 
a  workman  in  the  sugar  house,  a  liquor-saloon  keep¬ 
er,  and  another  who  is  fitting  up  a  saloon  and  ex¬ 
pects  soon  to  go  into  the  business  of  liquor-selling. 
And  of  the  victims  of  the  strike,  all  have  lost  a 
month’s  wages,  and  hundreds  of  them  all  chance 
of  earning  wages  again  in  their  old  places. 

I  A  brewer  employed  in  one  of  the  largest  New 
I  York  establishments  states  that  four-fifths  of  his 
associates  are  opposed  to  the  eight  hour  movement, 
says  the  Eagle.  He  says  if  it  is  carried,  the  labor¬ 
ing  man’s  condition  will  be  worse  instead  of  better ; 
that  fewer  hours  mean  greater  exposure  to  the 
temptations  that  beset  Idle  men,  less  money  for 
the  family  and  more  for  the  rum  shop,  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  income,  and  an  increase  of  expenditure. 
But  the  most  strenuous  opposition  comes  from  the 
1  wives  of  the  men.  They  have  been  the  chief  suf¬ 
ferers  from  the  strikes,  and  their  experience  sharp- 
j  ens  their  apprehension  of  the  perils  that  lurk  in  the 
proposed  reduction  of  working  hours. 

The  central  part  of  the  city  of  Now  York  will 
hereafter  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of  parades  and 
processions.  There  is  now  no  broad  thoroughfare 
below  Fourteenth  street  that  Is  free  from  cars. 
Broadway  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  useful,  yet  no 
one  would  now  consent  to  have  the  cars  stopped. 

Major  Haggerty  in  the  Albany  Assembly  declar¬ 
ed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  one  cowardly  act  on 
that  fioor  last  Winter  in  obedience  to  the  clamor 
of  a  part  of  the  press.  It  was  an  act  that  he  was 
ashamed  of,  and  he  wished  he  had  the  power  to  re¬ 
call  it.  He  referred  to  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  an¬ 
nulment  of  the  charter  of  the  Broadway  railroad. 
He  said  he  will  never  again  vote  for  such  a  meas¬ 
ure. 

The  proposal  to  widen  Elm  street  very  naturally 
arouses  opposition.  It  Is  a  sacred  tradition  with 
a  considerable  number  of  people  in  New  York  that 
every  proposed  improvement  ought  to  be  vigorous¬ 
ly  opposed,  and  that  where  the  improvement  is  a 
public  necessity,  it  ought  to  be  fought  tooth  and 
nail,  says  The  Star.  This  tendency  was  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  the  opposition  to  the  elevated  roads.  The 
e8timate<l  cost  of  widening  Elm  street  is  $2,500,000. 
The  property  owners  along  the  line  offer  to  bear 
one-half  of  this,  and  ask  the  city  to  contribute  the 
other  half. 

The  Albany  Assembly  see  nothing  in  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Injunctions  issued  by  Judge  Donohue 
worthy  of  investigation ;  the  vote  was  65  to  27. 

Gov.  Hill  has  signed  the  Arcade  Railroad  bill, 
tunnelling  Broadway,  and  filed  his  reasons.  The 
constitutionality  question  he  leaves  to  the  law¬ 
yers.  As  to  the  danger  to  adjoining  buildings,  not 
knowing  anything  about  it,  he  leaves  that  matter 
to  the  engineers.  “There  will  necessarily  be 
some  slight  interruption  to  business  for  a  short 
period.”  [The  Eagle  saj's  there  is  a  prodigious 
lawsuit  in  the  body  of  the  measure.]  The  company 
shall  pay  to  the  city  throe  per  cent,  of  its  gross 
earnings,  which  it  “  can  well  afford  to  pay  In  case 
the  enterprise  is  successful.”  “A  franchise  for 
such  a  railroad,  involving  as  it  does  some  risks 
and  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  money,  is  far 
different  from  the  franchise  of  a  simple  surface 
railroad,  requiring  no  risk  and  little  outlay” — such 
as  the  one  whose  charter  has  just  been  annulled 
by  “  the  powers  that  be  ”  In  Albany.  “  The  imme¬ 
diate  construction  of  this  railway  will  give  present 
and  much  needed  employment  to  thousands  of  idle 
mechanics  and  workingmen.  If  capitalists  are  will¬ 
ing  to  aid  a  great  and  desirable  improvement  of  a 
quasi  public  nature.”  The  company  expects  to 
begin  work  within  sixty  days,  and  to  complete  the 
section  fVom  the  Battery  to  Forty-ninth  street  in 
three  years,  and  estimates  the  cost  at  about  $50,- 
000,000. 

The  bill  reducing  the  term  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  to  six  months  when  the  indebtedness  exceeds 
$500,  and  to  three  months  if  it  bo  a  less  sum,  has 
passed  the  Albany  Legislature. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  thirty  to  secure  a  proper  celebration  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
constitutional  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Washington  as  Pres¬ 
ident,  which  anniversary  occui's  April  30,  1889. 
The  committee  elected  James  M.  Brown  of  Brown 
Brothers  &  Co.,  as  chairman  ;  Levi  P.  Morton,  the 
banker,  as  vice-chairman,  and  George  Wilson  as 
secretary.  A  committee  was  appointed  also  to 
consider  and  report  a  bill  to  Congress  making 
April  30,  1889,  a  national  holiday. 

A  fire  in  the  late  Peter  Cooper’s  old  residence, 
corner  of  Lexington  avenue  and  Twenty-second 
street.  May  6th,  destroyed  many  books  in  the 
library  of  the  dead  philanthropist.  The  house  Is 
now  the  city  residence  of  Congressman  Abram  8. 
Hewitt,  who  is  In  Washington  with  his  family. 
Some  carpenters  w'ere  at  work  making  additions  to 
the  library,  and  the  books  were  removed  to  the 
basement  on  the  ground  floor.  Through  some  un¬ 
known  agency  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  midst  of 
these  books  and  made  considerable  headway  be¬ 
fore  it  was  discovered.  Many  of  the  books  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  fire  and  water  were  periodicals  of  the 
year  1790,  collected  by  Peter  Cooper. 

A  specimen  of  Sunday  reading  served  up  by  the 
Dally  Press ;  “  Holidays  are  good  for  everybody ; 
Sunday,  the  religious  holiday,  is  a  great  day  for 
poker,  and  all  the  other  holidays,  from  Christmas 
to  Fourth  of  July,  are  celebrated  by  having  a 
game.  .  .  At  the  beginning  of  its  career.  The  Star 
announced  its  steadfast  purpose  to  become  the 
champion  of  clean  journalism,  and  the  uncom¬ 
promising  foe  to  sensationalism  and  claptrap.” 
“The  Tattler  ”  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  malignancy. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  in  claims  against 
a  private  individual,  the  law  may  be  Invoked  to 
test  the  equity  of  the  obligation  or  the  ability  of 
of  the  debtor,  but  where  a  State  is  the  defendant, 
that  resource  no  longer  exists.  In  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  originally  adopted,  provision  was 
made  for  a  suit  in  the  Unite<l  States  courts  against 
any  of  the  States  by  a  citizen  of  another  State,  or 
a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign  power.  This  right 
of  litigation  was  wholly  removed  by  a  special 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  (Art.  XI.)  adopted 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States  about  ten  3’ear8  af¬ 
terward.  One  State  may  sue  another,  but  no  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  can  now  bring  a  suit  against  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  rejected  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  by  a  vote  of  117 
to  62. 

London  has  a  dramatic  club  formed  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons,  by  whom  “  Hamlet”  was  recently 
produced  before  an  audience  of  some  600  people, 
mostly  deaf. 

At  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London 
(Eng.),  Mr.  Charles  Santlej’,  the  eminent  baritone, 
has  established  an  annual  prize  to  be  awarded  to 
the  student  who  proves,  on  examination,  to  be 
the  most  efficient  accompanist.  This  practical 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
the  musician’s  art,  has  been  productive  of  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  and  the  example  might  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  advantage. 

I  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  report  reached  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  murder  of  Bishop  Hannington,  of  the 
Uganda  Mission  in  East  Africa,  by  order  of  King 
Mwanga,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  received 
offers  from  twenty-six  persons  to  go  out  to  their 
mission  there.  In  four  weeks  the  number  had  in¬ 
creased  to  fifty -three. 

May  13,  a  most  terrific  hurricane  swept  across 
;  the  central  portion  of  Spain,  doing  great  damage 
to  property  and  resulting  in  an  enormous  loss  of 
life.  In  Madrid  alone  thirty-two  persons  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  instantly  killed,  and  620  were 
more  or  less  seriously  Injured.  Houses  and  trees 


were  blown  before  the  wind  as  so  much  straw.  The 
same  day  snow-storms  were  reported  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Preparations  for  the  Wagner  Festival  at  Bay¬ 
reuth  this  Summer,  are  on  a  vast  scale. 

A  king  for  Spain :  At  half-past  twelve  Monday 
afternoon.  Queen  Christina  wtis  safely  delivered  of 
a  fine,  healthy  son. 

Ferenez  Liszt  is  the  famous  musician’s  name, 
and  Franz  is  said  to  be  a  rendering  of  his  Christian 
name  incorrect  to  Hungarian  ears. 

A  Chinese  boy  at  Pekin,  connected  with  one  of 
the  missions,  recently  repeated  the  entire  New 
Testament  without  missing  a  word  or  making  a 
mistake. 

The  presidential  elections  in  Peru  have  resulted 
in  the  elevation  of  Gen.  Caceres  to  the  presidency. 
While  there  were  outbreaks  reported  in  several 
places  during  the  polling,  upon  the  whole  the  elec¬ 
tion  passed  off  creditably  to  the  people  of  that  un¬ 
happy  republic.  The  rise  of  Caceres  reads  more 
like  romance  than  history.  It  is  but  a  few  months 
since  he  was  simply  the  leader  of  an  outcast  band, 
with  a  price  set  upon  his  head.  He  passed  from  vic¬ 
tory  to  victory,  commanding  the  moral  support  of 
the  people,  seized  Lima,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
an  election  of  the  Executive.  There  appears  to  be 
a  feeling  in  Peru  that  the  right  man  is  now  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  that  a  strong  hand  will  bring 
peace  to  a  war-weary  land. 

Golden  Hondarns. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Philadelphia  News  writes : 
From  Anapala  on  the  coast  to  Tegucigalpa,  the 
capital  of  Honduras,  in  the  mountains,  a  distance 
of  about  sixty-five  miles,  the  journey  is  made  over 
a  road  in  as  good  condition  as  any  in  the  anthracite 
mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  All  the  stories 
told  of  the  venomous  insects  of  the  country,  so  far 
as  this  section  of  Honduras  Is  concerned — and  this 
is  the  richest  section— are  false.  We  found  the 
climate  as  Dr.  Carl  Scherzer  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna,  said  it  was  when  he 
wrote :  “  Commencing  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  European  agriculturists  will  find 
throughout  a  climate  perfectly  salubrious.  The 
meteorological  observations  which  1  made  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  extending  over  a  period 
of  two  years,  show  that  at  the  elevation  of  3000 
feet  the  thermometer  very  rarely  falls  below  sixty 
degrees,  and  seldom  rises  above  eighty-two  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  or  hot  season,  is  from  sixty-nine  to  seventy- 
five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  soil  of  Honduras, 
with  few  exceptions.  Is  of  such  fertility  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  manuring  In  order  to  yield  two  or  throe 
crops  a  year.”  The  natives  retain  much  of  the  sub¬ 
jective,  docile  stupidity  which  the  Spaniards  gave 
them  when  tHey  held  them  in  a  state  of  servitude. 
They  are  like  sheep,  and  learn  to  work  according 
to  our  methods  without  difficulty,  but  In  their  re¬ 
ligion,  living,  and  methods  of  doing  things,  are 
still  half  Indian.  If  they  were  not  just  what  they 
are,  with  one  of  the  richest  countries  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  to  live  in,  nothing  could  prevent  them 
from  enjoying  all  that  wealth  can  purchase.  As 
it  is,  they  do  not  even  know  what  living  is,  as  we 
understand  it,  and  having  no  ambition  to  better 
their  condition,  they  continue  to  live  on  like  swine, 
when  they  might  be  living  as  princes.  Honduras 
is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  richest  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  have  ?had  all  the  old  records 
examined,  some  of  them  dating  back  three  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  I  find  that  more  bullion  has  been 
already  produced  in  Honduras  than  in  any  other 
country  of  equal  area,  not  excepting  California 
and  Australia. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

A  Valuable  Remedy  for  Gravel. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Newland,  Jr,,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says: 
“  I  have  used  it  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs, 
such  as  gravel,  and  particularly  spermatorrhoeal 
with  very  good  results,  and  think  it  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  remedj’  in  those  diseases.” 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Cod  Lives  Oin  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it Yuperior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J uNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 

iWtonej?  mxt  igaafnegg. 

New  York,  Monday,  May  17,  1886. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $1,383,550  In  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $12,497,075  against  $57,416,050  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $3,127,025  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1884.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week 
of  $3,325,000 ;  the  specie  is  down  $1,114,300 ;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $1,472,200 ;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $4,102,600,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  decreased  $6000. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con* 
venience  of  comparison : 

Higbeat.  Lowest.  IMS. 

.Atlantic  k  Pacific  .  7i  It  _ 


Central  Pacific . . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 


Chicago  and  Northwest. . 


Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific. .  . . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg . 

Colum  bus,  Hocking  Valley  k  Toledo 

0.,  I.,  Bt.  L.  *  C . . 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  k  Dayton.... 
Cleveland, C.,C.  k  Indianapolis.... 
Colorado  Coal  . . 


Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal. 
Delaware,  Lack,  k  Weetern 
Denver  A  Rio  Orande 


E.  Tenn. ,  Va. ,  A  Ueorgla . 

E.  Tenn  ,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret. 


Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . 

Lake  Shore . 

Long  Island  . .  . 

Louisville  A  Nashville  . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago. 


Michigan  Central . 

Mil..  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  prel... 
Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis . 


Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas.... 
Nashville,  Chat.  A  Bt.  Louis.. 


New  York  Central.... 


New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  liOuls . 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pref 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  pref.... 

New  York,  Hus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Bus.  A  Western  pret. . . . 

Norfolk  A  Western . 

Norfolk  A  Western  pret  . 


Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  Southern  . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi.. 


Oregon  Improvement . 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation 

Oregon  Short  Line  . 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental  ... 


Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville... 


Richmond  audAllegneny. 
Richmond  A  Danville. 
Richmond  A  West  Point.., 


St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref. 
St.  Paul,  MlnueaiwllB  A 
Southern  Pacific. . . . 

Tennessee  C.  A  1 . 

Texas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific  . 

United  States  Express. 
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